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A Norman Conquest Story 


Norman Conquest—killer! The fact that the 
deceased is a double-dyed skunk does not make 
Conquest’s position any the less precarious. The 
Gay Desperado has been in mgny a tight corner 
before, but never one quite so tjfnt as this. It takes 
all the efforts of his pretty yoffng wife, Pixie, aided 
by Superintendent Williams—Sweet William to you 
—to hoist him out of the soup. A miniature earth- 
quake in Mayfair involving the sticky end of 
Double-Dyed Skunk No. 2 and lots of high-pressure 
action lead to the breathless sort of climax for which 
Mr. Gray is justly popular. 
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imminent sudden death yhen he boarded the eleven-three 
night train for Victoria at Streatham Common. He was, in 
fact, irritated and fed up, and his chief thought was to get 
home and have a good bath. He was grubby and oily, a 
_ condition occasioned by a fruitless half-hour’s research under- 
neath the engine of his Pace Special. No man can sprawl on 
his back underneath an automobile without getting grubby 
and oily. 

Conquest’s Pace Special was no ordinary car; it was a 
speed monster with a supercharged racing engine which | 
purred like a contented cat at fifty, and roared with the throaty 
savagery of a tiger at anything over a hundred. A wizard of 
a car when everything was functioning correctly—but an 
absolute brute if something went wrong. And something had 
_ gone decidedly wrong as he was skirting Streatham Common 
on his way home from Gatwick Airport. Baffled and irritated 
by his failure to locate the trouble, and by his inability to 
secure the services of a motor mechanic at that late hour of 
the evening, he had left the car in a local garage and was | 

_ continuing his journey by train. 

It was freely acknowledged by all who knew him intimately 
that this hell-for-leather young adventurer attracted trouble 
as inexorably as a magnet draws steel; but not even young 

Pixie herself, who knew from years of hectic association with 
him that he was capable of finding trouble in an Old Ladies’ 
Home, would have considered a slow train journey from 
‘Streatham Common to Victoria a short cut to High Adventure. 

The eleven-three was not a fast train, but when Conquest 
leaped from the footboard of his carriage before it had even 
commenéed to slow down for the stop at Battersea Park, he 
found it quite fast enough. . . . Reckless of danger as he 
undoubtedly was, the Gay Desperado did not make a habit 
of jumping out (of\moving trains, even on eon nights 
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such as this. But hé was a man of quick decisions—a man 
with nerves like tungsten steel—and something told him that 
action of a particularly sprightly order was indicated. 

The unexpected sight of a man deliberately laying himself 
across an adjoining set of metals had something to do with 
Conquest’s sudden action. That man, out there in the moon- 
light, was not playing games. . . . Without giving himself time 
to think of any possible danger, pinguest whipped open the 
door of the carriage, slammed it atter him, and let himself go. 
A good thing, he felt, that he had had the compartment to 
himself... . 

He struck the ballast with unpleasant force, rolled over and 
over with the practised skill of a professional tumbler, and 
by the time the guard’s van had thundered past he was on 
his feet. A scratch here, a graze there, and an additional soiling 
of his already grubby suit, were the only results. . . . Rapidly 
as he had acted, the train had carried him a hundred 
beyond the spot where the stranger was so clearly determined 
to take a desperate journey to Eternity. A down train was 
roaring relentlessly along that fateful set of metals. ... 

Conquest sprinted. Which means that he covered the 
distance in something under twenty seconds. No mean feat, 
considering that there were sundry live rails to avoid, and 
several sets of tracks to cross diagonally. He found his man 
with his neck resting on the gleaming rail and his hands 
clutching the rail with fanatical tightness. As Norman flung 
himself forward he grabbed—and he and the would-be suicide 
pitched headlong across the ballast in a tangle of arms and 
legs. The train hurtled past with a roar and a shriek, the wheels 
making a thunderous tattoo within a foot of Conquest’s head. 
It had been touch and go—a matter of a mere split second. 

“Nasty moment, that,” remarked Conquest, drawing a 
deep, dusty breath. “I thought we were both going to be 
mincemeat. But a miss is as good as a mile.” 

The stranger made no answer—for a good and nificlent 
reason. He had fainted. In the moonlight Norman could see 
a quietly dressed middle-aged man with slightly hair 
and a refined, if pitifully haggard, clean-shaven face. 

“ This,” said Conquest firmly, “is no place for us.” 

Only pausing to retrieve the unconscious man’s soft felt hat, 
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he lifted his burden with an effortless ease and crossed to a fog 
signalman’s tiny shelter which was near at hand—and which, 
on such a clear night as this, was deserted. Within, Conquest 
propped the unconscious man on the hard wooden bench 
which ran along the back of the shelter. He switched on his 
electric torch. 

* Well, well, well! ” 

The stranger ,washyery different from the half-starved 
“‘down-and-out”’ he h@d expected to see. Conquest pulled 
out his hip flask and forced some of its fiery contents between 
the man’s cold, bloodless lips. The effect was almost im- 
mediate. There was a fluttering of eyelids—a half-choking 
cough—and the next moment the stranger shuddered through- 
out his entire frame. Feeling a fellow-human near him, he 
clutched frantically. 

“ The train,” he muttered huskily. “‘ The train ! What has 
happened ? I don’t remember. The train—the train . 

His voice trailed away incoherently. : 

“ Take it easy, brother—take it easy,’’ said Conquest gently. 
“Forget the train. It’s gone. We're in a fog ectiae eam S 
shelter. Everything’s all right.”’ 

Again Conquest felt that shuddering quiver. 

“ The train ? Gone? But-but I intended Good 
God! Why did you interfere?’’ The man’s voice grew 
stronger and now contained a fiercer note. “‘ Who are you ? 
A railwayman ? Why did you interfere ? ” 

“ Because, for one thing, I hate to see a fellow human doing 
such a damned stupid thing as to try conclusions with a 
railway train,’’ replied Norman, with deliberate levity. ‘‘ So 
silly. The train has him beaten from the start. Besides, it 
makes such a mess of the track. You really ought to have more 
consideration for the platelayers who will be coming along to 
work in the small hours of the morning. Stout, husky blokes, 
no doubt, but they have their nerves the same as the rest of 
us. I mean, coming across mangled bodies. . 

His tone, far more than his words, helped to restore the 
stranger to something like normal. There was a tense silence 
for some moments. Then : 

“ A little more whisky, please,” whispered the man. 

He gulped a mouthful and swallowed noisily. 


ee KILLER CONQUEST . | 

‘‘ Something seemed to go inside my head.” He continued 
speaking in that same shaky whisper as he tightened his grip 
on Conquest’s arm. “I don’t seem to remember. . .. I was 
insane, of course. I heard the train coming. . . . How did you 
pull me clear?” 

Conquest explained, briefly. He considered it unnecessary — 
to go into close details. Even so, the stranger was so startled 
that his voice recovered some of its nofaal strength. 

“You jumped out of a passing@train?” he repeated 

- incredulously. 

‘“ Think nothing of it... .” 

“ But it’s impossible | ”’ 

“You won’t say that when I tell you that my name is 
Norman Conquest,” said the Desperado, swelling out his chest 
and speaking in a tone of exaggerated braggadocio. “‘ Jumping 
out of moving trains and playing hop-scotch with live rails is 
one of my favourite amusements. .. . What’s that? Never 
heard of me ?”’ He laughed softly. “‘ Such is fame! Not that 
it really matters. I’d like to have a quid for everybody in the 
Britsh Isles who’s never heard of me! ” 

“ Wait, Conquest! ... Yes. I do seem to remember. .. . 
You saved my life... .” . 

“ Don’t give it a thought. I’m doing that sort of thing 

" the time.”’ 

“/You saved my life at the risk of your own,” continued 
the other huskily. “I don’t know whether to be grateful or 
angry. If you had left me alone——” 

“ By this time your troubles would have been over,” agreed 
Conquest, nodding. ‘“‘ Exactly. And your family’s troubles 
—if you have a family—would be beginning.” 

The shaft struck home. ‘‘ My God, how right you are,” 
whispered the stranger. ‘‘ Coward! Coward! My poor wife. ... 
In my mad despair I never thought——’”’ 

“Don’t think. Just tell me why you did such a fat-headed 
thing. I may be able to help you. To start with, let’s have 
your name.” 

“ Carrington—Sir Miles Carrington——” 

/ “ Of Willow Priors, Morton End, Surrey,”’ nodded Conquest 
smoothly. ‘‘ Your wife, Lady Janet, is a charming woman 
with a love of gardening ; you have two little daughters, Jill 
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and Shirley, and a very small son, Michael. . . . Really, Sir 
Miles, you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” | 
“ In God’s name, how do you know all this ? ” 
“Easy. I havea passion for reading the Sunday newspapers, 
and your wife is a fairly regular contributor to my favourite 


journal. She has so often described her garden and her . 


children that I practically know them.” 

“Yes, of course. I ‘Yee. Yes, she has helped loyally,” 
muttered Sir Miles. ‘“‘ Ist I 

“ Whilst you lost your head—metaphorically speaking. But 
_ for some hot work on my part you would have lost it literally,” 
said Conquest. ‘I feel more or less responsible for you. 
What’s the exact trouble, Sir Miles ? Financial ? ” 

ce Vy es. %? 

“ You have been recklessly speculating on the Stock 
Exchange.” 

“No. Oh, no.’ 


oe. 


* 


“The company with all your money in it has gone bust. * 


“No, not that.” 

“ You are in the hands of a moneylender.” 3 

“The infamous cur!” burst out Sir Miles passionately. 
“The scoundrel! Yes, it was Willoughby Choate who drove 
me to this madness ! ”’ 

“ Willoughby Choate, of Choate and Herridew, Ltd., with 
offices in Cumber House, Strand ? ” 

“é Y es.” | 

“Tell me more,” said Conquest gently. ‘‘ I am strangely 
interested.”’ | 


True enough. He had heard much that intrigued him 


concerning the financial firm of Choate and Herridew, Ltd. 
He knew them to be a couple of bright boys well versed in the 
ways of shady finance. In other words, two of the most 
relentless sharks in the city. Hej had often toyed with the 
thought of giving them a little attention. 

Sir Miles Carrington’s story was ordinary—and sordid. 
Unversed in the ways of crooked moneylenders, and hit by the 
post-war agricultural depression, he had negotiated a mortgage 
with the firm of Choate and Herridew, Ltd., almost im- 
mediately after the cessation of hostilities. Heavy death 
duties on his estate some years earlier, on the death of his 
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father, had made such a loan necessary. . . . Norman Conquest 
grew grim as he listened to the pitiful recital, hesitatingly 
uttered at first, and then with ever-increasing fluency and 
bitterness. 

During the course of the past year or so, it seemed, Sir 
Miles had become more and more deeply involved. He had 


already paid many times the amount of the original loan, but | 


so skilfully had Willoughby Choate ‘¥played ”’ his victim that 
Sir Miles was now more heavily in debt than ever, and drained 


‘ All this time I have kept the actual truth from my wife,” 
said the wretched man. “ She knows, of course, that we are 
in financial trouble, but she has no true idea of the actual 
position. My children, of course, are in absolute ignorance of 
the dreadful fate which overhangs their home.” 

“What dreadful fate is this?” 

“Two daYs ago I received a létter from Choate, who is in 
personal charge of my affairs, curtly informing me that he 
was planning to take possession of Willow Priors,” replied Sir 
Miles tremulously. ‘‘ To-day I came to London to see Choate 
—to plead for more time. He refused point blank. I told him 
that my wife and children knew nothing, and that the shock 
of being turned out of their home would be immeasurable. 
He gave me until nine o’clock to-morrow morning to find the 
seven thousand pounds which is due on the mortgage. .. . 
Can you imagine that ?”’ he went on fiercely. ‘“‘ Until nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning! I returned to my hotel like a 
crazy man—lI had taken a room at the Regency, as I thought 
I might be in London for a day or two. I knew that I could 
not get the money, and that would mean bailiffs at Willow 
Priors to-morrow. Can you appreciate my state of mind? 
Bailiffs—a sale—the utter crash of my home. And my wife 
and children in ignorance of this disaster. I just couldn’t stand 
it. I believe I really did go mad—I don’t remember much,” 
said Sir Miles dully. ‘‘ I don’t even know how I came to be 


on this railway. I went out and walked—through brightly — 


lighted streets, through dim streets. Then I heard the trains. 
I climbed a fence——” 

“ Yes, I get it,” interrupted Conquest, nodding. “‘ No need 
to say anything more, brother. Black despair robbed you of 
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all reason, and you took a step which, had you been normal, 
would have been cowardly.”” He mused. ‘‘ Did you ever hear 
of Wallace Iles?” 

“No; the name is not familiar.” 

“T once had a happy encounter with this Iles pestilence,”’ 
continued Conquest reminiscently. “‘A human ulcer, Sir 
Miles, no less. A blogd-sucking, two-legged disease identical 
in character with the Choate. Two rotten peas out of the same 
smelly pod. I know just how to deal with blokes of this 
_ type.”” He paused and chuckled. ‘ Yes, I had lots of fun in 

Wallace Iles’s chromium-plated Haymarket office ; I walked 
in in broad daylight, I remember, pinched some thousands 
of quids out of his safe, and then paid off the mortgage 
with his own money. A sweet little episode, that. ... I 
shall deal differently with Comrade Choate, although the 
ultimate happy ending will be much the same.” 

“I confess, I don’t quite understand.” 

” That’ s all right, Sir Miles ; you're not scpeaall to under- 
stand,” said Conquest. “ Leave everything to me—and to 
begin with, let’s get out of this dump. I’m going to take you 
back to your hotel. The Regency, I think you said ? ” 

“ But, good God, man, what are you suggesting ? ’’ asked 
the other, his voice charged with alarm. ‘“ Violence against 
Choate ? I cannot possibly allow you to expose yourself to 
any such danger on my behalf.” 

a | don’t think there’ll be much violence,’ chuckled 
Norman; “and as for the danger, forget it. Your idea of 
danger, brother, and my idea of danger, are totally different. 
You don’t seem to realise that you’re doing me a big favour. 
For months I’ve waited for a good opportunity to tackle Mr. 
Willoughby Choate—and you’ve dumped it right into my lap. 
Believe me, your worries are practically over.” 

“My dear fellow, you are talking wildly,” protested Sir 
Miles. “‘ Choate has me completely in his power. There is 
nothing you can do. My solicitor tells me——” 

“ That you’ve got to pay up or take the rap? Yes, I know 
these solicitors. Their minds run in legal channels. My mind, 
on the other hand, is completely free from such pitiful 
inhibitions. Direct action, Sir Miles—that’s the programme 
in this case—and to hell with the legal mind.” 
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‘I don’t understand,” said the other, looking at Conquest 
with almost frightened eyes. ‘‘ I don’t think you understand, 
either.” 

“ Come on; you're going back to your hotel,” said Conquest 
briskly. “ To-morrow you're going home—a financially free 
man. Leave it all to me. I shall thoroughly enjoy a short 
chat with the Choate bird, and I give you my personal 
guarantee that there’ll be no bailiffs af Willow Priors.”’ 

Sir Miles looked at him in half- wonder. 

“What an extraordinary young man you are!” he said 
breathlessly. “‘ It is quite absurd, of course, but I find myself 
believing your fantastic statement. God in heaven!” He 
caught his breath, and a hot flush came into his grimed face. 
“If you can indeed find some method of dealing with Choate 
it will be a miracle.” 

“No miracle, brother,” interrupted Norman. “ Just a plain, 
straightforward method of ham-stringing a rat. It’s no good 
tackling these vermin under Marquess of Queensberry rules ; 
you've got to go for em with everything you’ve got, and no 
punches barred.’”” He produced two cigarettes, thrust one 
between his companion’s trembling lips, and applied a light 
to both. “‘ Smoke that, and you’ll feel better. What you need 
right now is a good long sleep. I'll run round to the Regency 
at breakfast time and hand you the title deeds of Willow 
Priors.” 


“ At breakfast time! You mean... But you cannot — 


possibly—er—tackle Choate at this hour! He won’t be in 
his office until ten o’clock to-morrow morning.”’ 

Norman Conquest laughed lightly. Apparently, Sir Miles’s 
conception of how Choate should be tackled, and Norman’s 
conception of the same programme, were poles apart. This was 
neither the time nor the place to go into explanations. 

The baronet, who was in a state of bewildered excitement, 
scarcely remembered the journey back to the West End. He 
had a vague impression of climbing a fence and walking along 
some mean streets and then boarding a late bus. He parted 
from Conquest in Trafalgar Square just after midnight. No 
need, Norman felt, to accompany Sir Miles all the way to the 
Regency Hotel. In view of what the Gay Desperado had in 
mind, the less they were seen together the better. 
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After they had parted the baronet walked down towards 
the Embankment. His very step was light and springy ; his 


eyes sparkled with newly-kindled hope. There was something | 


about Conquest, something indefinable, which led Sir Miles to 
trust him blindly. Nothing new in this, of course. The hell- 
for-leather Norman had this effect on lots of people. The 
magnetism of his personality could, on occasion, surge out of 
him like something tang%ble. 

Sir Miles did not know®how long he walked about in that 
condition of dreamy exhilaration. When he finally arrived 
at the Regency the time was somewhere in the small hours. 
The night clerk stared hard as he approached the desk in the 
otherwise empty lounge. The baronet’s step was still jaunty ; 
his whole being radiated an excitement which he made no 
attempt to conceal. The night clerk’s impression was that the 
old boy had been drinking ; for not only was he blithe, but 
his soiled hat was at a rakish angle, his collar crumpled and 
dirty, and his entire appearance dishevelled. | 

“ Half a minute, sir,” called the clerk, as Sir Miles absent- 
mindedly moved towards the big staircase, anak the lift. 
“You've forgotten your key.”’ 

“ Key ?”’ repeated Sir Miles impatiently. 


~ 


His mental exhilaration was such that he had no time to 


waste on hotel clerks or keys. In a way, he was really and 
truly intoxicated ; it was the wild intoxication of relief after 
bleak weeks of despair. His voice, as well as his manner, 
claimed special attention from the clerk—and from the lift 
attendant too. 

They both knew Sir Miles Carrington well; he soa 
stayed at the Regency when he visited London ; he had used 
the hotel for twenty years. And the hotel servants had not 
failed to note the rapid ageing of the quiet man in the years 
since the war. To-day, particularly, he had been positively 
haggard. His present exhilaration, therefore, was very 
noticeable. 

The desk clerk mused idly after Sir Miles had gone up in 
the lift; then he shrugged his shoulders. There was no 
accounting for people, anyway. . . . Hotel clerks are blasé 
young men. : 


CHAPTER TWO 
SLIGHTLY DIRTY WORK 


“WHEN SHALL I be home?” drawled Norman Conquest, 
exhaling a cloud of blue cigarette“smoke and rendering the 
interior of the phone booth even more stuffy. “ Well, that’s 
_ not -an easy question to answer, young Pixie. It’s after 

midnight already, so you'd better get to bed. . 

“Where do you think I am now, fathead ?” interrupted $ 
Joy impatiently. “ I’ve been in bed for nearly an hour. . 

Yes, I understand all that about the car going wrong in 
Streatham—although I must say it sounds a bit thin.” 

“On my word of honour, old thing, the car actually did — 
peter out in Streatham,” broke in Norman, in a tone of pious © , 
honesty. ‘‘ Something happened on the way up to Victoria — 
by train.” j 

“Yes, but what ?”’ Joy insisted. ‘‘ What could happen in — 
a train between Streatham Common and Victoria ? Don’t be 
so jolly mysterious. Where are you now? ” ‘ 

“In a phone box at Charing Cross.”’ F 

“ Then what’s to prevent you coming home right away?” — 

“ You’re beginning to sound like a movie wife, Pixie, anal 
it doesn’t suit you,’’ said Conquest severely. *‘‘ Isn’t it enough — 
for me to say that something rather special has cropped up, © 
and that I may be detained ——’”’ : 

“No, it isn’t dashed well enough,” interrupted the sweet _ 
but firm voice of Joy. ‘If there’s some excitement going, : 
Desperado, I want to be in on it. Let’s have the low down.” 

Norman sighed. He had been expecting something like 
this, and he half-regretted the impulse which had taken him 
into the telephone booth. His pretty young wife had been me 


A 


partner in many a hectic adventure—nearly all of them bef 

they were married—and it was natural for her to feel the 

The marital state had in no way quenched the game spirit © 

which reposed in her slim young body, and if there was an 

funny game afoot she swage ” be in the party. | 
: 
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“ Listen, old girl; I’ve already told you that it’s nothing 
very special,’’ said Norman gently. “ A dull, ordinary sort of 
job that wouldn’t interest you at all. I only rang up in case 
you started getting worried. I’ll be home in'the small hours.” 

“ Come off it, ass! Do you expect me to believe that tosh ? 
A dull, ordinary sort of job, my foot ! Since when have you 
been interested in dull, ordinary sorts of Jobs ? T’ll bet it’s 
something bristling with horrible danger.” 

“It’s nothing of the sért. That imagination of yours gets 
more lurid every day. If you must know the truth, all I’m 
going to do is to break into an office building in the Strand 
and open somebody’s safe.” 

“Ts that all?” Joy’s voice over the wire was the voice of 
a young wife who has made her decision. “ Tell me where to 
meet you, and I’ll be there in a quarter of an hour. When it 
comes to busting open safes——”’ 

“Dash it, Pixie, this isn’t the kind. of conversation we 
should hold over the telephone,” said Conquest tartly. “ All 
sorts of people might be listening in. As for, your meeting 
me somewhere, that’s out. I tell you, the job’s dull. Why 
the dickens don’t you go to sleep like a good girl ¢ a 

“ Because, for one thing, I’m not a good girl,” replied Joy 
promptly. ‘‘ And because, for another, if you're going to get 
yourself into trouble I’m going to share it.” 

“You don’t know how I hate doing this, sweetheart, but 
you leave me no alternative,’ interrupted Conquest, as he 
prepared to replace the receiver. “‘ See you in the morning.” 

He had just time to hear a protesting squeak before he 
placed the receiver firmly on its hooks. He left the phone 
booth feeling slightly mean, but he was still firm. No sense 
in dragging Joy into such a commonplace affair. 

“IT was a chump to ring up at all,” he told himself as he 
took long, leisurely stridé*up the Strand. ‘“ She’s probably 
tearing the sheets into ribbons, and calling me every kind of a 
heel, but she’ll get over it by the morning. . . Come to think 
of it, I am a bit of a heel; hanging up on her'like that. But 
what else can a fellow do?” | | 

The mental exhilaration which came over him at*'the 
prospect of the job in hand was accompanied by a sensé of 
guilt. He had more than an idea that the night’s adventure 

K.C. B 
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was not going to be dull and commonplace, as he had so 
glibly stated. Just one of his hunches—and it was a remarkable 
fact that these hunches seldom failed to ring the bell. 

He was going to do something very unlawful in the next 
hour, and the thought gave him a big kick. Dishing Messrs. 
Choate and Herridew, Ltd., out of one of their victims was a_ 
sweet proposition. He wondered, as he walked along, how 
many men these sharks had driven to despair and suicide. 
Willoughby Choate was a financial Vampire of the worst type, 
and his partner, Amos Herridew, was no better. 

Conquest had made a careful study of such men as these. 
He had tabulated their records; he had gone to endless 
trouble to obtain his facts, He had a list—and Choate and 
Herridew were practically at the top. Choate. ...A bad 
specimen. As far as Conquest had been able to find out, the 
man had never fallen foul of the law; he had never been 
through the hands of the police. Because of that he was all 
the more dangerous. He had grown to be contemptuous of 
the law. In all his transactions he lurked safely in the back- 
ground. If things went wrong other men—mere dupes—took 
the rap. 

This congenial game of ensnaring needy country gentlemen 
was a favourite with Choate ; he had acquired historic estates 
in every part of the country, after turning their 
owners out into the snow. Some he had used for himself; 
others he had sold to American millionaires. Willow Priors 
was to go the same way. Willow Priors—a fine old Surrey 
estate steeped in picturesque history; the home of the 
Carringtons for five centuries. Choate had marked it down as 
his own from the very beginning. No doubt he hada customer 
ready, and his threat to seize the estate on the morroW was 
part of his plan. © . . 

Amos Herridew, the other half of the partnership. . 

A tough bird, this. A vulture, in fact. Herridew was a suave, 
kind gentlemart, with a tongue as sweet and oily as that of a. 
confidence trickster, who had a perfect genius for getting hold 


of simple little inventions and putting them on the market, 


and, he did not consider jany;of these enterprises successful 
unless he diddled the luckless inventors out of all their rights. — 
The number of’small companies marketing trifling household - 
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articles, and financed by Choate and Herridew, Ltd., was 
astonishing. These little gadgets, simple enough in themselves, 
were steady moneymakers, and the people who had thought 
of them—the people who should have been taking their 
royalties on the sales—never got so much as a smell. Mr. 
Herridew saw to that. After this Carrington affair was 
over it might be a geod idea to give Herridew a little 
attention. 

“ Going anywhere special, Conquest ? ” 

The familiar voice, breaking in upon Norman’s thoughts, 
brought him to a standstill. A big black car had drawn up 
_ alongside the pavement, and protruding out of the nearside 
front window was the rosy, farmer-like face of Superintendent 
William Williams of Scotland Yard. At the wheel of the car 
sat Detective-Sergeant Davidson. 

“ Well, well ! Haven’ t seen you for weeks, Sweet William,” 
drawled Conquest. “‘ What are you doing at this time of 
night ? Looking for trouble of any kind ? ” , 

“ T was just wondering if that wasn’t your game,’ + retorted 
the superintendent, giving Conquest a hard look. ‘ There is 
an unwonted flush on your face, young man, to say nothing 
of a wicked sparkle in your eyes. You’re up to something.” 

“‘ How right you are, Bill,” agreed Norman genially. “ I’m 
off .én an uncommonly pleasurable jaunt, and my eyes 
spafkle because I am already anticipating in theory what I - 
shall soon be putting into practice. A happy, happy night, 
brother.” 

Williams gave him an even harder look. Mentally he saw 
red danger signals. When Conquest talked in that tone it 
invariably meant the devils of hell were on the loose. 

* Better be careful, Coriquest.’’ 

“Me? Careful ? When have you ever known me to be 


_ careful?” a MAPS: 3 uf 


“T’m only warning you——” : 
“‘ A waste of breath, dear‘old Sweet William,’ } interrupted 
Conquest blithely.” “ And don’t try any of your celebrated 
pumping tricks on me because I’m unpumpable. What I am 
planning to do in the next hour is far too wicked for such 
lily-white ears as yours. You wouldn't approve‘at all.” . ® 
With a genial nod he walked on, leaving Bill Williams with 
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an uncomfortable feeling. Conquest’s abrupt departure made 
it all too evident that his proposed job was, indeed, something 
of a nature which would not bear talking about. 

“One of these days,” said’ Mr. Williams darkly, as he 
signalled his assistant to drive on, “‘ that young par rican is 
going to come to a sticky end. I wonder what particular form 
of banditry he’s up to to-night?” 4 

“ Mightn’t it be a good idea, sir, to trail him ?” | 

“Trail Conquest ? ” Williams snorted. “‘ Don’t make me 
laugh ! He’d be on to us in ten seconds—and lead us up about 
fifteen assorted garden paths. We shall probably never know 
the brand of devilry he’s up to to-night, but you can be sure 
that some poor cuss is booked for the high jump.” | 

. “I don’t know about ‘poor cuss,’ sir,” demurred the 
sergeant. ‘ More likely to be some dirty wolf we can’t touch.” 

A bright young man, Sergeant Davidson. . . . 

' Conquest, continuing his walk, had already forgotten the 
recent encounter. There was no room in his mind for 
but the job in hand. He was setting about it deliberately, with 
a full knowledge of the possible consequences. House-breaking 
and safe cracking—not really in his line, but it a be 
rather nice for a change. 

“ Hell! ”’ said Conquest abruptly. 

Daring though he was, he could not do much 
breaking or safe cracking unless he had the necessary t 
. Having been away from home on a perfectly innocuous 
. mission, his pockets were innocent of all questionable gadgets. 
He was not even carrying a gun. There was only one thing to 
be done, of course. 

He hailed a belated taxi and was driven to Park Lane. 
He dismissed the cab on the corner which was occupied by 
Conquest Court—that block of modern luxury flats in Spanish 
style, with stucco walls and bright»green shutters, which was 
the joint property of himself and his young wife. A i 
investment which Conquest had made out of the proceeds of 
one of his earlier lawless enterprises. The money, solidly 
invested in real estate, was safe. The income from Conquest 
Court was like a beautiful dream come true, for unless you 
were pretty nearly a millionaire you could not afford to rent 
one o 


those flats—and every flat was not only occupied;«but 
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there was a waiting list about a mile long. A popular quarter, 
_ Park Lane, with those in possession of the stuff. 

Conquest Court was no mere whim, The astute Desperado 
never lost sight of the fact that he was as human as anybody 
else, and just as likely to die from a bullet in the head as the 
next fellow—or a broken skull, or anything equally sticky. 
It was nice to know that Joy was well provided for ; it gave 
him a comfortable feeling of security. 

He walked down the little side road from the corner of Park 
Lane until he came to some green-painted doors unobtrusively 
set in the wall of the great building. A slim key, inserted into 
an almost invisible slot, caused the doors to glide open. 
Incidentally, his Pace Special car was equipped with a gadget 
which caused the doors to open automatically as the vehicle 
approached—a simple variation of the invisible ray device. 

He found himself in a roomy chamber with bare teakwood 
walls. The doors closed as silently as they had opened—and 
the roomy chamber started shooting skywards. An express 
lift, in fact. When he reached the top, which was the very roof 
of the building, the doors opened to admit Norman into a 
well-equipped garage. It contained, at the moment, Joy’s 
own sleek Alvis saloon. Conquest walked silently across to 
one of the three doors which opened out from the garage. He 
entered a small but exquisitely fitted laboratory. One of the 
other two doors led straight into the servants’ quarters of the 
penthouse, and the last door opened upon the roof garden, 
complete with flower-beds and swimming pool. The penthouse, 
in fact, was just like a sprawling Spanish-style bangalen set 
in old-world surroundings. 

Norman’s present activities did not occupy more than a few 
minutes. From a hook he took a peculiar looking bunch of 
keys, to say nothing of. some long, slim, finely-tempered 
instruments—so slim, sddfragile-looking, that they seemed 
likely to break in his fingers. The keys he put into his»pocket 
in the ordinary way ; but:the other articles, some of them as 
fine as crewel needles, he placed in a very different spot. 
Every one of those highly-tempered little tools had been 
fashioned and made by Conquest’s own skilful fingers,;and 
they were too precious to be trustied to a elothing pocket. 
For years Norman had made a hobby of locks, and no lock- 
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smith in London possessed a quarter of his skill or 

Quickly opening his waistcoat he unfastened the front of his 
shirt, revealing his bare skin at the waist. Deftly, he affixed a 
patch so similar in colour and texture to his own skin that 
only the closest scrutiny could detect its presence. Yet those 
delicate steel instruments were all carried in the novel pocket. 

He had taken a wicked-looking Colt aytomatic from a drawer 
and was examining the clip, when, one of the inner doors 
opened and a crinkly face, with two bright beady eyes, looked 
in. The crinkly face advanced into the garage. 

“Gord love us, guv’nor, I didn’t know you was home.” 

“‘ Curse you, Mandy,” said Conquest, glancing round. “‘ Why 
aren’t you in bed and asleep ? I only popped in for a minute.” 

“Yes, to get that there gun,” interrupted Mandeville 
Livingstone, his bright eyes fixed on the weapon. “ Anything 
doing, guv’nor ?”’ he asked eagerly. “‘ Maybe you could do 
with a bit of help? ” 

“No, old son; it’s strictly a one-man job. And listen.” 
A hard note crept into Conquest’s voice. “‘ Don’t you breathe 
a word to the missus that I’ve been home.” 

“‘She’s worried about you, Miss Joy is,” said Livingstone, 


in a hushed voice. “ You was talking to her on the phone > 


about half an hour ago, guv’nor, and you hung up sudden- 
like, didn’t you? Lummy! She wasn’t half mad! Why do 
you treat her like that ? ” he demanded reproachfully. “ It 
ain’t fair. It’s only natural she’d be anxious to help.” He 
paused. “‘ Same as me, if it comes to that.” 

Although Conquest had been married to his game little lady 


for some time Livingstone could not get out of the habit of © 


calling her “‘ Miss Joy.”’ An invaluable little man, this. Once 
he had been a tramp on the roads, and his name ought to 
have been Bill Jenkins, or Sam Higgs; but by one of those 
contradictions of this uncertain life-his name was really and 
truly Livingstone ;: and his misguided parents, probably 
knowing no better, had saddled him with the high-flown 
Christian name of Mandeville. He did not look the part at all, 
and even the abbreviated “‘ Mandy ” had a chocolate-coloured 
coon touch—and a feminine one at that—which added to the 
incongruity. However, what’s in a name ? Gar 

“ You ain’t going on no picnic, guv’nor—not with that gun,” 
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said the little man, his-bright eyes still fixed on the weapon. 
“ Better let me come along.” | 

“How many more times must I tell you that I don’t need 
any help ? ” interrupted Conquest, with a touch of impatience. 
“ First young Pixie, and now you. Everybody wants to get 
in on the act! I’m only taking this gun for show; I don’t 
suppose I shall meet a single, solitary person on this binge, 
and I shall be back here in just over an hour. I’m not seeing 
old Rat’s Blood until the morning, when I shall walk gaily 
into his office and slip him the bad news.” 

“‘ Who’s old Rat’s Blood ? What bad news?” — 

*“ Rat’s Blood is a bloke you shouldn’t know, Mandy—not 
if you want to remain respectable. All these questions! 
What are you trying to do—pump me?” 

“You look like you’ve been in a rough house, guv’nor,” 
continued Livingstone, his beady-eyed gaze wandering up and 
down Conquest’s shop-soiled person. “‘ There’s a tear at the 
back of your coat, and—what’s this ?—tar, by ee look of it. 
How’d you get tar all over you ?.”’ 

Conquest put a stop to this nonsense by wleee ordering 
Livingstone to go back to bed—and by returning to the lift 
and closing the doors. He descended swiftly to the ground 
floor, and was soon on his way back to the Strand in another 
taxi. He dismissed the vehicle opposite the old Gaiety. He 
felt a little impatient with himself for his abrupt treatment 
of both Joy and Livingstone ; for in spite of the odds to the 
contrary, he still had that queer little hunch that the night’s | 
programme was not going through without a hitch. A tiny 
little warning voice kept. whispering that there was danger 
ahead, and that he would have been wiser to have accepted 
those well-meaning offers of help. : 

“ Rats!” he muttered, with a shrug. “ What’s the Wo 
with you, ass? Getting fandiful 2” 

He dismissed the little yoice of reason, having failed, eu 
recognise it as such, and continued on his way down the 
Strand until he came to Cumber House. This was one of those 
old-fashioned office buildings, many of which are to be found 
in the Strand and Fleet Street—-and which somehow survived 
all the bombing—with sombre, drab-looking doors and smoke- 
blackened walls. The doors of such buildings-are left wide 
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open in the daytime to reveal even more sombre, and 
more drab, passages and staircases. 


As Conquest mounted the short steps of Cumber House he 


casually pulled his bunch of keys from his pocket—not keys 
at all, really, but pick-locks. Conquest’s idea of breaking into 
a building was to walk in by the front door. Before he had 
half-mounted, the steps he had mad@a close scrutiny of the 
keyhole ; the light from a nearby standard fell obligingly on 
the door front. He knew the size of that keyhole to an eighth 
of an inch before he inserted the first key. If anybody had 
been passing just then he or she would have been willing to 
swear that Conquest used only one key, for the door swung 
open almost immediately—although it did appear to stick 
a trifle. 

In actual fact, so astoundingly swiftly did Conquest work 
that he tried no less than four of those pick-locks before his 
delicate fingers felt that “ give’ which was the prelude to 
success. He strolled in, tossed his cigarette end across the 
pavement into the gutter, and closed the door. 

“ Easy !|”’ he drawled amusedly. 


With an electric torch flashed upon the board just inside ~ 


the hall he inspected the names of the various firms which 
occupied the building. ‘‘ Choate and Herridew, Lid.—Fifth 
Floor.”” Norman’s lip curled slightly. It was characteristic 
of these two blighters that they should occupy a mean office 
in a mean building; but even Conquest was somewhat 
surprised to find that they hung out on the top floor. 

There was probably a watchman somewhere in the building. 
Down in his own little den, no doubt, in the basement ; reading 
or indulging in a surreptitious nap. But if he had been on the 
stairs themselves, or in the lower passage, he would not have 
heard Conquest’s ‘ascerit of those creaky old treads. There 


was, indeed, something almost uncanny in the Desperado’s © 


lightfootedness. He was more like a shadow than a human 
being as he mounted higher and higher. 

The fifth floor at last. Choate and Herridew, Ltd., occupied 
the whole of it. There were three doors on the top landing ; 
oné immediately facing the stairs with the legend: ‘“‘ Choate 
and Herridews Ltd., Inquiries.” The other two doors were 
glass-topped.° “‘ Mr. Choate—Private.” ‘“‘ Mr. Herridew— 
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Private.” What could have been simpler? Norman, after a 
brief inspection of the Choate door, saw that the patent lock 
was of excellent quality, but not too difficult for a man of his 
skill and experience. It required a brief research, however, 
into his secret skin pocket ; ordinary pick-locks were of no 
avail against this baby. With a slim, queerly-shaped little tool 
he conquered the lock in just thirty-seven seconds. The door 
swung silently open and he entered. Mr. Willoughby Choate’s 
inner sanctum was of such splendour in contrast to the 
drabness of the staircase that Conquest was reluctantly 
obliged to reconsider his views regarding the firm’s meanness. 
The first thing he noticed as he flashed his torchlight round 
was that there was no window in this room—only a large 
skylight in the gently-sloping ceiling. Not a bad idea, this, 
having an office on the top floor. That skylight, during the 
daytime, would provide far more light than any of the lower 
offices could possibly gain—and complete privacy was assured, 
also. 

The carpet was rich and soft; the mahogany desk was 
sumptuous ; the deep, luxurious arm-chairs were of that type 
which are a menace in any city office ; you only have to sink 
into the enfolding cushions of one to realise, too late, that 
block and tackle will be needed to get you out again. Moreover, 
there is always the danger that you will fall fast asleep. The 
rest of the furniture—bookcases, letter files and so forth— 
toned harmoniously with the whole. The kind of office, in 
fact, that a man like Mr. Choate would be expected to have. 

The ordinary furnishings of the apartment, however, held - 
Conquest’s attention for only a moment. What he was really 
interested in was the mig safe which occupied a corner of the 
room. 

“ Tut-tut [ ” he murmured disparagingly. ** Such a 
Mr. Choate ! ”’ ny 

There was no apparent reason for his caustic sienacki. The 
safe was an excellent oné. Mr. Willoughby €hoate hadj-been 
definitely assured by the makers, to whom he had paid'much 
good money, that the safe was not only fireproof but absolutely 
burglar-proof. It was fitted with a combination lock, and Mr. 
Choate always kept the combination in his own head. He did 
not even share this knowledge wit ith his partner. No doubt the 
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safe was burglar-proof, in the accepted sense of the term. But 
it was not Conquest-proof. 

Propping his torch so that it fell full upon the safe door, 
Conquest drew up a chair and got to work. He breathed on 
his fingertips, rubbed them delicately against his coat, and 
the operation started. There were no more delicate fingers in 
the world than these ; lean, supple, agd as sensitive as the 
needle of a compass. There was something weird and uncanny 
about Conquest’s speed ; with one ear to the cold metal of 
the safe door, his fingers worked magic. He discovered the 
combination so rapidly that there seemed to be some trick 
about it. Yet it was only a matter of practice—combined with 
a super acuteness of hearing and a zephyr delicacy of touch. 

His amazingly sharp ears, detecting the soft “cli 
of the tumblers, swiftly gave him all the information he 
needed. There was an expression of mingled contempt and 


satisfaction on his virile face as he gave the handle a twist 


and the heavy door swung open. 
“It’s a shame,” he said, “ to take the money.” 
He stood up, stretched himself, and lit a cigarette. He 


could relax now. The past minutes had been full of tension — 
and concentration. He exhaled luxuriously, moved the chair — 


away from the front of the safe, and started exploring. His 
first find was a sheaf of twenty-pound Bank of England notes, 
enclosed in a rubber band. Five hundred, at least—ten 
thousand pounds. Being no common safe robber, he was 
inclined to discard them at first; then a slow, mischievous 
smile crept over his features as an idea occurred to him. 
He could use this money. Ten hospitals, on the morrow, 
would each receive an anonymous donation of one thousand 
pounds. Conquest was not over scrupulous when it came to a 
question of boodle, but he’rather drew the line at using any 
of Willoughby Choate’s tainted money for personal purposes, 
But there was no reason why the various oe hoa 
should not benefit. 

He went through the shelves and drawers within the safe ; 
he explored systematically. And it was not long before he 
came upon the thing he sought—a large, fat dossier with a 
stiff cover marked “ Carrington Estate.” He placed it aside 
and satisfied himself that the safe contained no other docu- 
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ments relating to Sir Miles Carrington. AlJl the papers were 
contained in that one folder. 

Having transferred the bank notes to his pocket, he closed 
the safe securely and went across to Choate’s desk, where he 
seated himself and propped the electric torch in such a 
position that it gave him all the light he needed. Then he 
carefully examined the@arrington file. Letters from Sir Miles 
-—carbon copies of Choate’s replies—stamped and sealed legal 
documents of various kin 

‘Conquest went through ‘them carefully ; and if he had 
needed any verification of Sir Miles’s grim story, here it was. 
These papers proved beyond doubt that Willoughby Choate 
had been bleeding the unfortunate baronet for two or three 
years—bleeding him cruelly, unscrupulously, relentlessly. 

There were no title deeds. These, apparently, had not yet 
reached Mr. Choate’s-unclean hands. All the other papers, 
Conquest felt, could be dealt with quite easily. 

He dealt with them quite easily. He put a match to them 
in the fireplace. Crumpling them one after another he made 
a cheerful fire in the grate ; and a soft, lilting laugh came gaily 
from his lips as the flames licked higher and higher. In the 
morning, quite early, he would present himself at Mr. Choate’s — 
Bayswater home and give himself the pleasure of telling Mr. 
Choate exactly what he had done with the Garrington papers. 
He might even mention the ten thousand pounds. It would 
be fun ; defying Mr. Choate to prosecute, goading him. 

A key suddenly rattled in the door. Conquest swung 
round. He felt slightly annoyed for having been taken by 
surprise ; but he realised that the roaring of the flames had 
prevented him from hearing the footsteps on the stairs. 

The door burst open, the lights were suddenly switched on, 
and a short, stumpy, overfed man:with two spare chins, his | 
evening dress showing under his opened overcoat, poured into 
the room. His flabby, fleshy face expressed amazement and 
consternation. i’ if 


CHAPTER THREE 
MR. CHOATE HAS HAD IT 


NoRMAN CONQUEST smiled indulgently. 

‘‘ Mr. Choate, I believe ? ” he draWled. “ You couldn’t have 
come at a better moment, brother. Just in time to enjoy the 
blaze. The nights are inclined to be chilly——” 

“ Blast the nights! What the hell are you doing in my 
office?’ broke in Willoughby Choate, his consternation 
changing to sudden fury. “‘ Who are you, and why——” 

“Really | No need for all this excitement,’ said Conquest, 
holding up a protesting hand. “I’m very glad you’re here. 
You’ve saved me the trouble of popping over to Bayswater 
in the morning and catching you at your grapefruit and 
kippers. Mr. Choate, you will probably be interested—and 
no doubt annoyed—to learn that I made this little fire out 
of the Carrington documents and letters. You should have 
been in three minutes ago to have seen it at its brightest 
and best.” 

“e Th e Carrington . ” 

Something seemed to obstruct Mr. Choate’ s gullet and he 
broke’ off in mid-sentence ; a look of wild alarm came into 
his eyes and he shifted his gaze from the debonair intruder to 
the safe. 

“ Trying to trick me, eh?” he said harshly. “ The safe is 
locked—undamaged. I’ve caught you red-handed, my friend. 
What are you doing here ? How did you get in?” 

“How did-I get in ?:;:In just the same way as I got into 
the safe,” replied Conquest blithely. ‘‘ You found your door 
locked, didn’t you ? You found the lock uninjured ? Have a 
look at the safe, sweetheart. You'll find it in exactly the same 
condition. But you won ’t find the Carrington ,dossier. In 
fact, if you weren’t blind, you'd have noticed the cover of the 
Carrington dossier on your desk.” 

uThe alarm returned to;Choate’ s eyes. 

“I don’t kriow who you are,” he panted thickly,.¢ asi he 
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moved back towards the half-open door, ‘‘ and I don’t know 
what your game is ; but I’ll have the night watchman here in 
less than a minute.” He raised his voice. “ Parsons! 
Par——” 

“ This,”’ said Conquest, “‘ is annoying. 

- Choate had not even reached the door, and it did not seem 
possible to him tha the intruder could have crossed the 
room in the time he did; but a hand like spring steel gripped 
Choate’s shoulder and he was swung round as though he 
had been caught by a piece of machinery. 

“ That’s about enough of that, brother.’’ Conquest’s voice 
was no longer bantering, and Choate found himself looking 
into the muzzle of a wicked .32 Colt automatic. ‘‘ One more 
squeal out of you and I shall get really tough.” The gun 
muzzle moved forward slightly and made a dent in Mr. 
Choate’s white shirt front. ‘‘ I hate starting any rough stuff, 
slug, but it’s a fad of mine that this chat should be private 
and uninterrupted. If you're not anxious to immediately 
start on your inevitable journey to hell, move away from the 
door. And when you talk again, talk quietly.. My hearing 
is first rate.” 

Mr. Willoughby Choate, his face changing to the colour of 
putty, his several chins joggling like something in aspic, 
moved away from the door. He was a badly frightened man— 
and with excellent reason. There was a quality in Conquest’s 
tone which practically turned his blood to water. He had all 
the appearance of a city shark who has bitten a mine in 
mistake for a victim. 

“This is an outrage! ”’ he panted. 

“How right you are, brother,’ agreed’ Conquest. ‘“‘ You 
couldn’t have chosen a)better word. You don’t know how I 
enjoy committing outrages on walking diseases of your stamp. 
In case you should havéthe idea that I'm ‘bluffing, let me 
introduce myself. Conquést is the name.’ 

Mr. Choate blinked stupidly. ij 0 

“Norman Conquest to’ you.” 7 

Mr. Choate juddered like an old Model T Ford. | 

““ Norman Conquest !”’ he repeated, horrified. Les 

“Not so much of ‘the Appointment with Fear stuff,” 
objected Conquest. “ Nothing to be scared™of. In spite of 
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ces and vicious gossip, T’ns a pertectiy-hohesiiaalaeal 
although, if it comes to that, I very much doubt if you would 
an honest man if you had one served up to you on 

a gold platter.” ) ; 

“Conquest,” muttered Choate, staring with fascinated 
consternation into that mocking face. “ You—honest | I’ve 
heard about you, Conquest. I’ve read about you....” + 

“ And now you're seeing me in the,flesh,” nodded Norman. 
“ Not half such a vicious specimen as rumour makes out, am 
I? Pull yourself together, my dear old vulture. You'll come 
to no harm if you do as I say. I may have destroyed the 
Carrington papers, and you'll find when you look in your 
safe that I’ve pinched about ten thousand quid in cash. 
But don’t get me wrong. My first duty in the morning will be 
to distribute that money among the hospitals, of London. 
Perhaps I’m getting a bit, too particular these days, but I 
couldn’t bring myself to use any of your money.’ 

“In God’s name, stop!” panted Choate. “‘ You’re lying. 
Nobody could open that safe without dynamite. ’s 
your real game, Conquest? And be careful with 


“T shan’t use the gun unless you try something funny. I 
happen to know that you are slimier than the slimiest horror 
that ever crawled from under a flat stone, and my sense of 
justice compels me to take the law into my own hands. 
Burning the Carrington documents is not quite enough... . 
Sit down at that desk.” 

ear you, I won't | You come here and break into wy 


7 And open your safe, re burn things, and pinch lots of 
money,” nodded Conquest. ‘‘ Yes, we know all that. Just 
the same, sit down at that: desk and take a sheet of! paper, 
and your fountain pen.... And listet’, Choate. If you so much 
as raise your voice, or shift either of your hands out of my 
sight, the devil will be shaking hahds with one of its long- 
expected brethren.”’ 

Perspiration was pouring down the fat financier’s face as 
he dropped heavily into ‘the chair. Again that quality in 
Conquest’s voice+that note which told him that disobedience 
would be bad for his health. 
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“ I’m helpless, Conquest, ” he said thickly. “ You’ re armed, 

_ and I’m not. What do you want, now? ” 

“ Nothing much—just a simply worded statement, in as few 
words as possible, waiving all your rights, actual and fancied, 
to Sir Miles Carrington’s property.” 

“ Never |” 

“ That’s a long timegbrother—and I’m giving you just five 
minutes. Write the statement, and sign it.” 

; “You must be mad. Pi w write nothing. You can’t bluff 

_ me with that damned silly little gun. . , 

“ Listen, ulcer. Not a couple of hours : ago a'semi-demented 
human wreck named Miles Carrington threw himself in front 
of an electric train, and if I hadn’t been handily on the spot 
you would be guilty of another murder. I wonder how many 
other of your victims have gone to death i in the same way ?” 

_ Conquest’s voice was edged with ice. “‘I wonder, you poor 
mutt, if you realise that killing you would be a real pleasure ? 
Such an act wouldn’t trouble my dreams in the least—and I 
don’t think the cops would care much if they made a hash 
of the hunt for the murderer. ‘ What’s this?’ they’d say, . 
looking at your corpse. ‘So somebody has bumped off the | 
blighter at last. He’s had it coming to him for years.’ Then 
they’d shrug their shoulders and stop looking for any more 
clues. Not that there would be any clues,’’ Conquest added 
softly. “‘ Are you going to write, Mr. Choate? ” 

“ Yes—yes. I'll write.”” The words came from the frightened 
man in a shaky whisper. ‘“‘ Give me time, Conquest. I was 
going to tell you ... Carrington has an appointment with me 
in the morning; I was going to release him from his 
obligations. .. .” 

Well, well!, How nice! So you were going to change 
from the Big Bad Wolf into Father Christmas, were you ? 
You don’t mind if I give that statement the horse laugh,,do 
you? Let’s get on with this document. I'll do the dictating, 
and you'll do the writing. ‘Ready ? ’ 

Mr. Choate was not ready. A full minute had elapsed beiore 
his shaking hand was sufficiently stable to operate the fountain 

_ pen. Then he wrote. And if he had had any hope that Conquest 
would leave a loophole in that piece of dictation, the hope was 
soon shattered, Conquest had a fairly wide knowledge of the 
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law, and the wording of the document was such that Sir Miles 
ington would be freed for all time from Choate’s tyranny. | 

All finished ? ” said Norman, at length. “ Fine. Sign it.” 

“ You are quite insane, my friend, if you think this thing 
is of any use.” Choate flung the pen down and idly fingered a 
paper weight. “I'll prosecute; I'll take my claim to the 
highest court in the land. This docyment has been written 
under duress. . 

“Yes, but who’s to prove it *” said Conquest sweetly. 
“ Incidentally, it’s going to be signed under duress, too. Pick 
up that pen again, wart-hog, and sign. And don’t forget the 
duress.” He gave the Colt automatic a slight twitch. 
“ Awkward swine, aren’t you, Choate?” 

Mr. Choate’s gaze shifted uneasily from the gun muzzle to 
the hell-for-leather face above it—and his shaking fingers 
reached hastily for the pen. When it came to a choice between 
gun muzzles and Conquest’s face, Mr. Choate preferred the 
former. There was a hard, devilish look on that face which 
did alarming things to his blood pressure. 

“T’ll sign,” he muttered; “ but you’re making a crazy 
mistake, you young fool, in thinking that this ridiculous 
document is going to release Carrington.” 

“You talk too much, Choate. Sign.” 

Choate signed. 

“Splendid. That, I think, concludes our business,” said 
Conquest cheerfully. ‘‘ Many thanks, smell. You know, the 
only difference between you and a skunk is that the skunk 
smells sweeter. As for taking your claim to the courts, I don’t 
_ think you'll have much of a case. Have you forgotten that 
all the papers have been destroyed ? ” 

As he reached for the signed sheet Willoughby Choate 
acted. It was a rash, impulsive act, born of fury and despera- 
tion. Choate whipped up the heavy glass paper weight he had 
fingered earlier and hurled it straight at Conquest. ‘ 

‘Crack! The thing that happéhed was devastating in its 
unexpected result. The paper weight, by the merest fluke, 
struck Norman’s trigger finger. 

“ Silly thing to do, CHoate. . 

"Conquest stopped abruptly. The pungent cloud of cdbdite 
smoke had dtifted away and he saw that Mr. Choate had 
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slumped back in his chair—and there was a hole in Mr. 
Choate’s forehead—and Mr. Choate was considerably dead. 

The ringing in Conquest’s ears, echo of the sharp explosion, 
was accompanied by a queer creak from somewhere vague 
—but not far distant. Creeping footsteps. ... The Desperado 
jerked himself out of his momentary stupor and looked about 
him sharply. Idiotic.*How could he have heard creeping 
footsteps? If the night, watchmam had heard the pistol 
shot . 

e Hell’s bells! The night watchman |! He'll be up here i in 
a couple of minutes ! ” 

Conquest’s natural coolness came to his aid. Just that one 
brief period of stupefaction and he was himself again. He took 
the signed paper, on which the ink was still damp, and thrust 
it into his pocket. One more glance at Choate confirmed his 
_ first impression. The fat man had not uttered a sound; he 
had been killed on the spot. 

“ This,” said Conquest softly, “‘ is a nuisance.” 

A mild expression. He was in one hell of a fix, and the 
danger lights were all flaring red. Willoughby Choate had 
actually killed himself; but it was Conquest’s gun which had 
shot him ; Conquest’s finger which had operated the trigger. 
A freak accident—a chance in a million—yet never had an 
accident looked more like murder ! 

“Not so good!” breathed Conquest. 

No mistake about footfalls this time. Heavy, cambeneae 
footfalls on the landing, accompanied by a noisy wheezing. 
Parsons, the night watchman, practically outside the door. 
It was a moment for quick thinking—and even quicker action. 
It was possible that Parsons, seeing the lights on in Mr. 
Choate’s private office, would force the door. No sense in 
switching off the lights now. Better not to do so, in fact, for 
Conquest had done his quick thinking and he knew the way out 
of this difficulty. 

“Easy,” he drawled, as cool as ice. 

There was only one way of escape from this top-floor suite 
of offices—the stairs. To be found by the night watchman 
would be awkward in the extreme—to be even seen by the 
man would be disastrous. But there was a simple solution. ... 

“Ere, what’s this ere light doing ? ” came a startled voice 
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from outside the door. Heavy rapping, on the glass panel 
followed. ‘‘ You in there, Mr. Choate ? 

Conquest crossed quickly to an inner door which com- 
municated with the main office; it was fitted with a patent 
lock and the knob was on this side. Simple. He turned the 
knob, slipped through the doorway, and closed the door 
softly behind him, The only sound was a slight click as the 
latch fell into place. ) , 

“’Oo’s in ’ere?’’ came Parsons’ panting voice. “ Open 
this door, can’t you?” There came the sound of sniffing. 
“Blimey ! Gun smoke!” 

There followed a crash of glass as the alarmed night watch- 
man forced an entry. It was the moment for which Conquest 
had been waiting. In total darkness, except for a faint glow 
from the skylight, he crossed to the outer door and turned the 
knob of the patent lock. He looked out upon the landing— 
just in time to see Parsons blundering into Mr. Choate’s 
private office. 

“Mr. Choate! I didn’t know it was you, sir! I thought 
somebody had broken in. 

Conquest softly closed the door of the outer office and tip- 


toed across the landing. He was half-way down the stairs — 


when he heard the wild, horrified shouting of Parsons. 

He let himself out into the Strand. Scarcely a soul was in 
sight. He closed the heavy door with a soft thud and walked 
leisurely away. 


CHAPTER FOUR r 


NOT ACCORDING TO PLAN 

Ir was unusual for Supgrintendent Williams to be.in the 
inspector’s office at the Strand Police Station between one 
and two in the morning; but there had been a special all- 
districts hunt to-night for a bunch of smash-and-grab boys 
who had got away with a big‘haul of jewellery, to say nothing 
of murder. For a while the trail hat been hot, but it had 
soon grown cold. t 

“‘ Mac and I ought to have’been in bed hours ago,”’ grumbled 
the tired superintendent, as he yawned and glanced at the 
clock. “ Nothing we can do here, Crawford. Just our luck to 
have been cruising around the West End when that job was 
done.”’ 

Divisional Inspector Crawford, a slim, pukka-sahib type 
of soldierly man whom Williams did not particularly like, 
shrugged his erect shoulders. 

“ Bad show, sir,” he said, in his clipped manner of speech. 
‘“‘ All a matter of luck, as you say. Still, we policemen are 
public servants, and we must do our: duty at all hours of the 
day and night.” 

Bill Williams sniffed. 

“The only duty I’m going to perform for the next few 
hours is a duty to myself—and get some sleep,” he grunted, 
as he hoisted himself out of his chair. “ Ready, Mac? ” 

Detective Sergeant Davidson said he was ready ; he said, 

with a touch of sarcasm, that he had been ready for the last 
fifteen minutes. Davidson was of the new school, all Eton 
and Oxford in his bearing, and he was called ‘‘ Mac ”’ by his 
friends for no other reason than that he was Scottish. 
_ The telephone rang sharply as the Scotland Yard pair were 
about to leave the office. Inspector Crawford listened for a 
few moments and then uttered a curt, “ Right, I’ll be straight 
along.”” He replaced the receiver. 

“On duty at all hours of the night and day, did I say ?” 
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he commented, as he pressed a bell-push on his desk. “ There'll 
be no sleep for me to-night by the look of it.” 

“Something urgent ? ’’ asked Williams. 

“Murder. Cumber House—practically round the corner. 
Man named Choate.” 

“Choate. Not Willoughby Choate? "o 

ce ‘ Yes.” 

“ Murdered ? ” it e 

“ Looks ‘like it.” “4 | 

“So the blighter has had it, has he?” said Williams, with — 
a whistle. ‘‘ Well, it’s been coming to him for a long time. 
We’ve had an eye on Choate for years—and another eye on ~ 
that foxy partner of his, Herridew. A policeman’s life isn’t all 
grief, Crawford ; we do get a bit of cheerful news now and 


“ All very well to talk like that, Mr. Williams,” retorted 
the inspector, a trifle stiffly; ‘‘ but when a man has been 
murdered we have to find out who did it, and see that the 4 
culprit is brought to justice. Choate may not have been an 
ideal citizen, but nobody’s got a right to kill him.” y 

“* All the same, his death is one headache the less for us— 
and if you don’t mind I think I’ll come along and take a look 
at his corpse,” said Williams. “ It’ll give me a nice comfortable 
feeling before I go home to bed. Looking at corpses.of men | 
like Choate has a soothing effect on me.’ 

Inspector Crawford, who did not approve of this kind of 
levity, made no comment. He was giving his attention to the 
broad-shouldered sergeant who had answered his summons. 
A minute later he was on his way to Cumber House—accom- 
panied by Superintendent Williams, who was apparently 
impelled by some species of intuitive anticipation, and by 
Detective-Sergeant Davidson, who took a dim view of his 
chief's bedtime fancies. Looking at corpses was not Mac’s 
idea of obtaining a restful night’s sleep. 

At that same time Norman Conquest was waiting in the 
shadow of Eros, in Piccadilly Circus, to be joined by Sir Miles 
Carrington. He had phoned the baronet, much to the latter’s. 
surprise, from a public booth. It was more than ever essential, 
now, that Conquest should not be seen at the rege Hotel, 

| particularly in Sir Miles’s company. 
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There was a light of belial joy in the rakehell young trouble- 
hunter’s eye ; he had had time for reflection since making his 
unhurried exit from Cumber House; and he was beginning 
to see that there might be some excellent fun in the immediate 
future. There were all sorts of possibilities—and not a few 
hot probabilities. Fingerprints, for example . . . ashes in 
the fireplace. ... : 

“It’s always entertainigg when plans go wrong,” murmured 
Conquest, with a wicked twinkle. “‘ And, boy, have these 
plans gone wrong |. Wow! I wonder if it was ordained that 
I should meet Bill Williams to-night? ”’ 

He wondered, again, if Sweet William would be assigned 
to the Choate murder investigation. If not, a pity. It was 
quite a long time since he had crossed swords with the apple- 
cheeked superintendent in a professional way—and in this 
particular affair there were all sorts of bright angles. He had 
taken no precautions in Cumber ;House—for the simple 
reason that he had intended facing;Choate in the morning 
and telling him exactly what he had done, and defying the 
dirty old so-and-so to call in the cops. Choate would not 
have dared to call in the cops. y : 

But as things were. ... Jumping Jehosephat ! Conquest’s 
departure from Choate’s office had necessarily been hurried ; 
he had had no time to think until-he was well away from 
Cumber House. He had been doing plenty of thinking since. 
He had left his electric torch, complete with fingerprints, on 
the desk ; the safe was smothered in the same way ; the ashes 
in the fireplace, which, under other circumstances, he would 
have stirred to powder, were just as the flames had left them. 
And Conquest was perfectly well aware that paper ashes can 
be nearly as informative as the unburnt sheet. Modern police. 
methods include highly technical scientific paraphernalia, and 
Scotland Yard can do near-miracles with apparently useless 
trifles. 

“Yes, I think we shall have’ some nice clean fun pretty 
soon,” mused the Desperado, as he lit a fresh cigarette. “A 
bit awkward about the Carrington bird, though. It’s not 
going to be easy to tell him.” 

His thoughts stalled. Sir Miles Carrington was crossing the 
Circus with short, jerky strides. He arrived breathless and 
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agitated. ‘I don’t understand, Mr. Conquest,” he said, eyeing 
Norman with anxiety. “ You told me you would come and 


see me in the mo 
“Yes, I know I did ; " but : thought it better to give you 
the good news straight away.’’ Conquest spoke with an airy 


lightness. ‘I’ve seen Choate. ... Hey, steady! Take a look 


at this little document—and read it cacefully. Things haven’t 
gone quite according to plan, but there’s nothing for you to 
worry about. If the newspapers to-morrow tell you that I’m 
in some sort of trouble,:just laugh. Trouble and I are twin 
souls. We're as close to one another as Derry is to Toms.” 

“I don’t understand,’’ repeated Sir Miles blankly. 

“ Read this first, and I’ll tell you. And take it easy. There 
are at least two policemen in full view, and it wouldn’t be a 

good idea to attract their attention.” 


Sir Miles took the folded sheet of paper, unfolded it, and 


read. His amazement increased as the full meaning of the 
fateful statement penetrated. 

“Good God! This—this is a complete release,” he said 
huskily. ‘‘ Choate relinquishes all claim——” 

“Exactly. You're in the clear, brother. All the documents 
relating to your affairs with Choate are burned. I’ve been 
having quite an interesting time.” 

“ But how—— ? You saw Choate—within the last bowie? 
It’s incredible. At this time of night——” 

“Choate and I happened to meet by chance.” 


was becoming aware of the awkwardness of his task, and he 


did not like the flushed appearance of Carrington’s face. “ It’s 
all very simple, really. The one thing that really matters is 
that you’re completely out of Choate’s clutches.”’ 

“ A miracle—a miracle for which I thank God,’ breathed 
the agitated man. ‘‘ Free! After these years of torture and 
torment. And it was you who——’’ He was looking at 
Conquest with moist eyes. ‘‘ What can I say, my dear young 
friend? I don’t know—lI can’t imagine—how you wrought 
this astounding magic. . . .” He stopped abruptly, and a 
startled light sprang into his eyes. ‘‘ You did not pay this 
man money on my behalf? ” 

“ Not a cent.’”’ Conquest’s manner became almost rough. 
“ He and I had a quiet little chat. . . . Well, perhaps that’s 
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not quite a true picture. For the love of Mike, Sir Miles, do 
_ try to simmer down. . 

“Simmer down? You expect me to be calm after hearing 
such glorious news as this?” broke in the other, his voice 
trembling. “‘ In God’s name, why isn’t there a train now ? 
How can I wait until the morning ? Willow Priors is mine 
again. | My wife—my children.”” He trembled from head to 
foot. “ I can go back to them now. , . . How did you do it ? ” 
He was almost incoherent. ‘‘ How could you possibly have 
done it ? Choate is a hard man, a brutal man. I can’t for the 
life of me understand how! you persuaded him to sign this 
document. And you paid him no mohey, ? Nothing at all? ” 

““ Nothing at all.” 0 

‘* Then I am baffled,” said Sir Miles breathlessly, his eyes 
shining with an unnatural light. ‘‘ Do you think it possible 
that there 7s a night train to Morton End? No, no, it’s hardly 
likely. Morton End is only a small station. ... But I could 
hire a car, couldn’t I? ”’ He clutched eagerly at Conquest’s 
arm. “I believe you can hire cars at any hour of the day 
or night. Yes, Yes, why didn’t I think of it before ? ”’ 

Norman inwardly groaned. This thing was far more tricky 
than he had anticipated. Carrington was not only ina highly 
effervescent condition, but practically explosive. To spring 
him the news that Willoughby Choate was lying dead with a 
bullet through his brain might have utterly disastrous results. 
This was certainly not the time for such a disclosure. Carring- 
ton might faint—or he might start shouting—or he might, 
being too agitated to fully understand, recoil from Conquest 
in utter horror. Whatever the result, it was sure to be 
something sticky. 

Conquest did a spot of rapid thinking. It was impossible 
for Sir Miles to learn anything about the tragedy until the 
morning; even then it was very unlikely that the news 
would be in the early editions of the papers; more unlikely 
still that Sir Miles would read the papers, 

“Look, old-timer,” said Conquest, coming to a sudden 
decision. “ Forget all about trains. Forget all about hiring 
cars to take you home. What you need right now is a quiet 
rest. Go back to your hotel and get into bed. I’ll come and 
see you at breakfast-time.”’ 
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“You really think so?” Disappointment spread over 
Carrington’s face like a cloud. “ I’m not a bit tired, Conquest. 
Sleep ? I couldn’t sleep. How can you expect me to mere? 
Surely I can hire a car. 


“ You're going straight back to your hotel—and that’s an 


order,” interrupted Norman grimly. “ Even if you don’t sleep, 
you'll have rest. You're in no condition to travel. There’s 
something else I have to tell yoy, but it’ll wait until the 


morning.’ 

“ Perhaps you are sieht ’ agreed Sir Miles, suddenly sagging. 
“Yes, I do feel somewhat shaky. All this excitement. . 
But you'll be early, won’t you ? Not later than eight o ’clock 2 
There’s a train from Victoria at nine-seven, and I'd like to 
catch it. I must catch it.” 

“T'll be there at eight on the dot,” promised Conqutais - 
taking the other’s arm and leading him gently away from the 
spot. “Come on; I'll see you to your hotel.” 

For the first time in his life the Desperado was feeling 
almost frightened. A doubt was creeping into his mind. 
Would Sir Miles believe his explanation ? And even if he did 
believe it, would he accept the situation? That hell-for- 
leather gleam of mischievous joy was fading out of Conquest’s 
eye. It was not going to be such a picnic after all. 

He took leave of Carrington opposite the Regency Hotel. 
Carrington entered the quiet, half-lit foyer in a wild tumult of 
excitement. And if the reception clerk had been attracted by 
the baronet’s behaviour earlier, he was even more attracted 
now. The man was positively aflame with some tremendous 
emotion. 

When Inspector Crawford, accompanied by Williams and 


Davidson, reached Cumber House they found a police constable _ 


on duty on the doorstep. 
““Who’s inside, Stubbs ? ” asked the inspector crisply. 
“Only the sergeant, sir,” replied the constable, saluting. 
“ He’s talking with the night watchman.” 


They went in. In the hall, which was now flooded with — 


electric light, a stoutish sergeant, notebook in hand, was facing 
the pale-faced, frightened looking night watchman. 

“All right, Carter, I’ll take over now,” said Crawford. 
““ Where’s the body ? ” 
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“Upstairs on the top floor, sir.’ 

Sergeant Carter gave a few details. It appeared that the 
police had been attracted by Parsons rushing out of the 
building and yelling ‘‘ Murder” at the top of his voice. 

“As soon as the policeman came, sir, and I was feeling a 
bit better, I rang up Mr. Herridew and Mr. Lunn,” said 
Parsons, who did not look as though he was feeling a bit 
better. “ They ought to be here any minute, now... .” 

“Mr. Herridew,” interrupted the inspector. “ Choate’ S 
partner, eh ? Who’s Lunn? ”’ 

“Mr. Choate’s secretary, sir. I thought they’d both best 
be here, seeing what’s happened. “5 

“ You did, did you ? ” snapped Crawford, who was not very 
pleased to hear this piece of news. “It’s a pity you didn’t 
mind your own business. The salen would have been time 
enough to tell 

“‘ Here’s Mr. Herridew now,’ ’ said Parsons. 

The inspector turned, frowning. _He -was more annoyed 
than ever with Parsons. He did not want the investigation 
interrupted and hampered by dithery partners and secretaries. 
However, there was nothing he could do about it... . Mr. 
Amos Herridew was on the spot, complete with dithers. He 
was a small, thin, crabby-featured man, and Bill Williams 
had been right in describing him as foxy. He had a pair of 
sharp little eyes, set in shrunken, withered sockets, which 
cast darting glances all over the place, never resting for a 
moment. 

“Then it’s true? ”’ he said, in a hoarse, agitated voice as 
he ran up to the little group in the lower hall, and saw the 
police uniforms. “ Somebody has killed Choate? Who did 
it? Have you got him?” 

“Take it easy, sir,’’ said Williams gently. “‘ We’ve only 
just got here ourselves. This is Inspector Crawford, who’s 
in charge of the case.” 

“Who are you?” 

“My name’s Superintendent Williams, but I’m only a 
spectator. I shan’t be here more than a few minutes. Just 
want to take a look at the body, that’s all. Forget I’m here.” 

Herridew’s eyes shifted jerkily. 

“What was Choate doing here at this hour of the night ? ” 
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he asked sharply. ‘“‘ Who would come and kill him? It’s most 


unusual for Choate to come to the office after hours.” 
“ How do you know that, sir? ’’ asked Crawford. ‘ 


shouldn't a man come to his office after hours if he wants to ? | 


Perhaps he came with the man who killed him.” The inspector 
paused, realising the paucity of his knowledge ; he turned to 
Parsons. “ You were the first to discover the murder, I 
understand ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. I heard the shot, and when I got upstairs I 
found Mr. Choate’s office with the lights on. I couldn’t get 


no answer,iso I broke the glass i in the top of the door—and — 
there was Mr. Choate dead in ’is chair, shot through, the 


“ead.” 
“Wasn't anybody else there?” asked Herridew sharply. 
* No, sir.” 


“ But that’s ridiculous. Our offices are on the top floor. 


You say you heard a shot and went straight upstairs. In that 
case you must have met the murderer on the way down, 
There’s no other way out of the building.” 


' 
“T don’t know about that, Mr. ’Erridew, sir, but I didn’t 


see no murderer—thank Gord,” said Parsons fervently. 
“Blimey ! If I ’ad met him on the stairs, he might ’ave done 
me in, too!” A queer look crossed his face, as though he 
had just thought of something. ‘As it ’appens, sir, the 
murderer didn’t come down the stairs at all. ’E baits 7 
the skylight.”’ " 

“ Skylight ? ” snapped Crawford. . r 

“The skylight in Mr. Choate’s room, sir.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,’ said Herridew curtly. ‘‘ The sky- 
light is far too high, and it hasn’t been opened for years.” | 
_ “ Well, all I know, sir, is that nobody passed me on the 


stairs—and I was climbing up the stairs a couple of seconds _ 
after I ’eard the shot,” said Parsons stubbornly. “I was on - 


my rounds at the time. I was ’ere, in the ’all—not downstairs 
in the basement. If anybody had come downstairs I should 
"ave seen him. And I didn’t see nobody. So if the bloke didn’t 
get out by the skylight, ’ow did ’e escape ? ” 

“You're talking far too much, my friend,” said the inspector, 
putting a stop to this garrulity. ‘“ Keep quiet, will you? 


Speak only when you're spoken to. You’d better come upstairs — 
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with us—but don’t say anything unless you’re asked a 
question.” 

“Only trying to ’elp.” grumbled Parsons, who was an 
elderly, beery individual with a large red nose, and heavy- 
jowled cheeks half-hidden by a soup-strainer moustache. 
“You ruddy cops think you’re everybody, don’t you? A 
bloke can’t say a ruddy word without ’aving his ’ead snapped 
off.” 

There was another duteneagtion.: oMr. Lunn arrived. Mr. 
Lunn was an-austere-looking man of:about fifty, bald-headed 
and clean-shaven. There were:many signs that he:had dressed 
hurriedly. He was very agitated—and he was'not in the 
least calmed by Inspector Crawford’s curt reception. 

“You are Mr. Lunn, Choate’s secretary? Very well. I 
don’t propose to stop talking here, Mr. Lunn,” said the 
inspector impatiently. ‘‘ We’ve wasted enough time already. 
If you care to come upstairs with us... .” 

He left the sentence unfinished as he ‘made for the stairs. 
Williams and Donaldson, after a glance at one another, 
followed. When they reached the top floor and entered 
Choate’s office they needed only one:look at the figure in the 
chair to convince them that Choate had died instantaneously. 
Crawford stood just inside the door, taking in the contents of 
the room in one comprehensive glance—a glance which 
included the skylight. 

' “ Anything been touched in here ? ’’ he asked suddenly. 

Silence. 

“Well?” snapped the inspector, looking at Parsons. 
4+“ Talking to me?” said the night watchman, with a stare. 
“Thought you said I wasn’t to speak?” 

“TI don’t want any of your impertinence, my man. You 
know quite well I was talking to you. When you came and 
found—this——-” He waved a hand. ‘“ Did you touch 
anything ? ” 

“ Likely, ain’t it?’ said Parsons, with a sniff. “I took 
one look, saw Mr. Choate with that ruddy great ’ole in ’is ’ead, 
and then ran downstairs yelling ‘Murder.’ Yes,’ added 
Parsons darkly, ‘‘and when I got out into the street, still 
yelling; it was close on five minutes before a copper turned 
up. “Ere in the Strand, if you please! What do you coppers 
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do with your time?” He sniffed again. “As if I didn't 
know!” 

“You didn’t touch anything, then?” said Crawford, 
controlling his temper with difficulty. ‘‘ Just as well you 
didn’t, my friend. There’s something else. Where were you 
when Mr. Choate came in?” 

“T don’t know when ’e came in. I didn’t ian nothing 
until the shot. “E might have begn up in this office for an 
hour, for all I know. I was down in the basement, in my own 
room... . 

“You said you were on the ground floor 

‘So I was when I ’eard the shot. What are you trying to 
do—catch me? You'll be saying I killed him aie I was 
down in the basement, in my room, until five minutes before 
the shot. Then I went on my rounds. Satisfied ? ” 

It was noticeable that Parsons had ceased to say “ sir,” 
and it was evident that he had taken a strong dislike to 
Inspector Crawford. The latter gave him a nasty look and 
then walked farther into the room. 

“No sign of violence,’’ he commented. “ What do you 
think, Mr. Williams ? The doors don’t appear to have been 
tampered with—or the safe, either. I think that suggestion 
of mine was right ; the man who killed Choate came with him. 
The night watchman can’t tell us anything, of course,” he — 
added sarcastically. ‘‘ The night watchman doesn’t know 
when Choate came in, or whether he was accompanied by 
another man. I sometimes wonder why these business houses 
employ night watchmen.” , 

“Ere, steady !’’ protested Parsons. “ You can’t say things 
like that. I was doing my job. I can’t be expected to be in 
every part of the ruddy building at once, can I?” He was 
working himself up into a passion. “ Fifteen years I’ve worked 
in this building, and I’ve never gone to sleep on the job yet. 
A nice thing, you coppers coming in and telling me——” | 

“ Be quiet!” roared Crawford. “Choate and another man 
came in together,” he went on, frowning. ‘‘ There was a 
_ quarrel and the shot was fired. . . . How did the killer get out 
‘without being seen by Parsons—if Parsons has told us the 
truth?” 

“ There you go again! ”’ said the night watchman hotly. 
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“There’s one way he could have got out,” said Williams, 
gently waving Parsons into silence. “‘ There’s an inner door, 
I see. Leads mto the general office—and the outer door of 
the general office opens on to the landing. The man, waiting 
until Parsons broke the glass of this door, simply slipped out 
on to the landing and walked downstairs. In that way, 
Parsons wouldn’t have seen him at all.” 

“ Blimey, guv’nor, I never thought.of that,” said the night 
watchman, staring. ‘‘ You’re wrong,vthough. *E escaped by 
the skylight, as I said at first... .’’ He turned reluctantly to 
Crawford. “‘ Shall I tell you something? i On 

“No, not unless I ask you.’ 

_ “Qh, all right,” said Parsons, wiping a grubby hand across 
his untidy moustache. ‘I won’t say nothing, then. See? 
I know something that might be important, but you don’t 
want to ’ear it. Go to ’ell, then!” 

“I suppose it was murder?” asked Williams musingly, 
before Crawford could turn on Parsons. “ If there’s a gun on 
the desk, or somewhere near the desk. ...” : 

“ Suicide?’ broke in Amos Herridew. “Is that what 
- you're suggesting ?» Rubbish. Why should Choate commit 
suicide ? His financial position was sound—as sound as my 
own. He had no troubles of any kind. Of course it wasn’t 
suicide.” . 

“Only a suggestion, sir,”’ said the superintendent mildly. 
“‘ Now I come to look at the body,” he added, moving nearer, 
“T think you're right. Men don’t commit suicide by pointing 
pistols at right angles and firing into the middle of their 
foreheads. Besides, there’s no sign of powder burning or 
singeing. The shot was fired across the desk.”’ 

A careful search revealed no firearm of any kind in the 
office. There had been no struggle. 

“ Hallo—hallo | ’’said Williams suddenly. ‘‘ What’s this ? 
Looks interesting, Crawford.” 

He indicated the fireplace, and Inspector Crawford walked 
rapidly across, bent down, and took a closer look at the 
blackened ashes in the grate. 

“Yes, there’s something here, Mr. Williams,” he said 
eagerly. ‘“‘ Whoever burnt these papers was either very 
careless or in the devil of a hurry. The ashes aren’t even 
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broken up. ... Yes, there are some scraps of paper still — 
unburnt.” | 

‘Perhaps it wasn’t carelessness,” suggested Williams. 
“Perhaps the murderer did get into the office first. Choate 
arrived and disturbed him. If the man was bending in front 
of the fireplace, burning papers, the very noise of the flames 
might have prevented him hearing Choate’s approach,” he 
added shrewdly. ‘‘ Later, after the shot was fired, the man 
had no time to bother about the fireplace. He had to get out 
—and get out quick.” - 

Crawford was not listening. 'He was on his hands and knees 
in front of the grate}'gingerly lifting out some of the charred 
ashes. There were whole scraps of ash which still retained their 
original form. Although completely burnt, writing could be 


distinctly seen. 3 
“Documents of some kind,” muttered the inspector. 
“ Here’s the remains of a seal. . . . There’s a word here I can 


read—‘ Willow.’ That’s clear enough. Here’s a part of 
another word— iors.’ They seem to fit together. ‘ Willow 
iors.’ I wonder what the second word could be? Wait a 
minute.” He gently turned some of the ashes over in his 
hand. “ There’s a word here that looks like ‘ Harrington’...” 

“Good God!” gurgled Mr. Lunn faintly. 

He half ran forward, barging into Davidson ; he was staring 
at the charred embers in the inspector’s hand with fascinated _ 
horror. Crawford gave him a hard look. 

“ Out with it, sir. What do you know about these papers ? ” 

“I? Nothing—nothing at all,” gasped Lunn. “ But that ~ 
name—it’s not Harrington. It must be Carrington. Yes, of 
course. Willow Priors! The Carrington documents.” 

“ What are they?” 

“ Sir Miles Carrington, of Willow Priors, Surrey. . . . He’s 
done a lot of business with Mr. Choate. It struck me——” 

“What sort of business ? ” 

“ Well, Mr. Choate has lent him a lot of money, on and off.” 

“And I expect Sir Miles has paid Choate a lot back—also 
on and off,” put in Bill Williams contemptuously. “ A good 
deal more ‘on’ than ‘ off,’ eh? Don’t look so startled. I 
know the kind of man Choate was.”’ 

“I object to that remark,’”’ said Herridew sharply. “ Mr, 
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Choate was my partner. I have no knowledge of his own 
particular clients, but I resent the suggestion that Mr. Choate 
would take advantage of any unfortunate man... .” 

“Save your breath, Mr. Herridew,” interrupted Williams 
acidly. ‘‘ Choate’s dead—many aenete details of his 
affairs will come out at the. inquest. . 

“My God, sir, you’re right,” put in “Mr. Lunn excitedly: 
“ Now that Choate’s dead I can say things I’ve often wanted 
to say. Just because I worked for him you. needn’ t think I 
liked him, or respected him. The old devil!” , 

“Mr. Lunn!” shouted Herridew. .,, b 

“He was an old devil,” insisted the secretary, his eyes 
burning. ‘I’m not surprised that Sir Miles ilies him. The 
poor man was absolutely desperate——”’ 

He broke off, breathless, realising that his weed were the 
- opposite of discreet. 

“Yes, Mr. Lunn?” said Inspector Crawford, his voice taking 
on a sudden tense note. ‘ What makes you think that Sir Miles 
Carrington murdered ‘your employer ?”’ 


: 
CHAPTER FIVE 
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Mr. Lunn, flustered and distressed, rubbed a nervous hand 
over his bald head. He looked at Amos Herridew, quailed a | 
bit, and then turned to Crawford. 

“T didn’t say that Sir Miles had murdered anybody,” he - 
protested. “It’s not right for you to put words into my 
mouth that I never uttered. . 

“ You're excited and worried, Mr. Lunn,” interrupted the 
inspector. “‘ You forget things you said a minute ago. Your 
very words were—‘ I’m not surprised that Sir Miles killed 
him.’ Well?” 

“I—I didn’t mean it. It was simply that the thought 
occurred to me—poor Carrington being so desperate... .” — 

“Yes, you said Carrington was desperate. When did 
Carrington last see Choate ? ”’ 

‘“‘ To-day—or, rather, yesterday,” muttered the other. “ He 
came up to Town especially. He’s staying the night at the 
Regency Hotel. He told me so himself. He always stays there. 
He asked me to phone him if there was any sign of Mr. Choate 
changing his mind, but I couldn’t give him any hope.” 

“‘ What was Mr. Choate likely to change his mind about ? ” 

“That’s it. I knew Mr. Choate wouldn’t change his 
mind. 4g 

‘‘ Change his mind about what?” 

“‘ About the bailiffs.”’ ' 

“Oh!” said Crawford grimly. ‘‘ So Choate was putting the 
bailiffs in, was he ? ” 

“ Yes, to-morrow—that is, to-day,” faltered Mr. Lunn, more 
frightened than ever. “‘ Sir Miles came up to London especially © 
to ask for more time. Mr. Choate was very short with him. 
Point blank refused. Sir Miles came out of this office like a 
stricken man. I tried to help him. . 

“ Wait—wait,” said the inspector, frowning. “ This stricken 
man—this desperate man—could easily have phoned Choate, 
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couldn’t he? Late in the evening, eh? Yes. They came 
here together—walked straight upstairs without disturbing 
the night watchman. Choate could have opened the safe and 
taken out the papers. ... Regency Hotel, eh? Right!” 

“No, no,” panted Mr. Lunn. “Sir Miles couldn’t have 
done it. He’s not that kind of man. I didn’t mean what I 
said two or three minutes ago. It was only a wild idea, and 
I never ought to have pué it into words. Sir Miles is one of 
the nicest men I know.” | 
‘,.“* Nice men do queer things when they’re pushed to the 
limit,” retorted Crawford. “I'll trouble you to give me a 
few more details, if you don’t mind.” 

He got them. Mr. Lunn told all he knew of Sir Miles 
Carrington’s frantic interview with Choate the previous day. 
There was a very satisfied look on Crawford’s face. As far as 
he could see, the case was open and shut. Just a matter of 
routine from now on. 

“Nothing you can do here, Mr.,. Herridew,”’ he said crisply, 
as he prepared to take his departure. “ You stay here, 
Carter,’ he added, to the sergeant. “ Don’t touch anything. 
I’ll soon have the photographers and fingerprint men 
along.” 

“You mean, of course,’’ said Amos Herridew, “ that you’re 
going to the Regency Hotel to arrest Sir Miles Carrington ? ”’ 

“T rather think, sir, that a little talk with Sir Miles will 
produce concrete results,” replied the inspector, in a satisfied 
tone. “If I were you, I’d go straight home. You, too, Mr. 
Lunn. You've been very helpful, Mr. Lunn,” he added, 
nodding. ‘‘ Nothing more you can do, though.” 

“Carrington did it, of course,” said Herridew. ‘ Poor 
Choate ! Some madman comes here with him, pretending to 
be friendly, and then shoots him through the head... .” 

“He didn’t—he didn’t!” insisted Mr. Lunn excitedly. 
“You'll find that out, Inspector, as soon as you talk to him. 
Sir Miles isn’t the kind of man to shoot anybody. You'll find 
out. I was a fool to say such a crazy thing... .” 

“Console yourself, Mr. Lunn. It doesn’t matter what you 
said. The evidence itself is damning enough.” 

Crawford edged the two men out of the room and saw them 
safely on their way downstairs. 

K.C. D 
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“Want me to come to the Regency with you?” asked 
Williams bluntly. 

“You needn’t trouble, Mr. Williams.” 

“Perhaps not. High time I was getting home to bed,” 
yawned the superintendent, thinking momentarily of his wife 
and three children in their snug home at Streatham. “ All 
the same——"" He looked at recog doubtfully. ‘‘ Take it 
easy, old man.’ 

“What do you mean—take it sail "Sea | 

“ Call it a hunch, if you like—you don’t believe in hunches, 
do you, Crawford? But I can’t help feeling that this whole 
thing is too easy. You talk about the evidence being damning. 
But is it?” 

“Isn't it?’ retorted Crawford impatiently. ‘‘ This man, 
Carrington, comes to Choate appealing for time, and Choate 
refuses. Carrington leaves in a desperate frame of mind. We | 
find Choate murdered in his own office—and obviously 
murdered by somebody who came in with him. Look at the 4 
room for yourself,” he added, with a wave of his hand. “ No 
locks forced—the safe intact and closed, just as Choate left it. 
Documents connected with Carrington’s affairs burned to a 
cinder in the grate. Who'd burn them but Carrington ?” 

Williams mused. 

“ Rather a point there,” he said slowly. “I could undersiaal 
Carrington burning the papers after he had shot Choate. That’s 
logical. He gets Choate to meet him here on some pretext— 
gets Choate to open the safe and take out the pape 
then shoots the blighter. All right. He burns the papers. . 
Only he couldn’t have done it.” 

“You mean, there wasn’t time ? ” 

“ Of course there wasn’t time. That’s the snag. The night 
watchman was up here within a minute of the shot. Carrington 
couldn’t have burned any papers in that time.” 

“Obviously, he burned them before the shot.” 

“It won’t do, Crawford,” insisted Williams. “‘ Can you 
imagine Choate taking the papers out of the safe and then 
standing by while Carrington burns them ? I tell you, there’s 
something in this affair we’ve missed. If you'll take my 
advice, you'll treat Carrington very gently to start with... .” 

“I think I know how to handle a suspected man, Mr. 
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Williams,” interrupted the inspector stiffly. “‘ As for your 
objections, they don’t amount to much. Carrington might 
easily have stunned Choate half an hour before the shot—and 
only shot him because he came to himself at an awkward 
moment.” 

“Which implies a pretty cold-blooded killing. . .. All 
right—all right.” Williams shrugged as Crawford showed 
further signs of getting orm his dignity. ‘‘ It’s your case—not 
mine. I’m only trying to tell you, as tactfully as I can, that 
it might be a good idea to wait until the fingerprint men have 
got through with their job before tackling Carrington. If you 
find Carrington’s fingerprints all over the place—good enough. 
But if there aren’t any of Carrington’s fingerprints——”’ 

“I’m sorry, Superintendent, but this trail’s too hot to be 
ignored,” interrupted Crawford, with some self-importance. 
““ Choate was a shark—we both know that—and he was about 
to grab every stick and stone Sir Miles Carrington possessed. 
Now Choate’s dead, and the Carrington papers are burnt to 
ashes in the fireplace. I’m going straight to the Regency 
Hotel.” 

“Have it your own way,” said Williams sourly, “ Only 
don’t say I didn’t warn you.”’ He turned impatiently to 
Davidson after the inspector had gone. “‘ Why can’t I keep 
_my big mouth shut, Mac? ” 

“ T’ve often wondered,” said Davidson frankly. 

“It'll please me no end if the bumptious fathead gets 
himself into an unholy tangle,’ continued Williams. ‘‘ Not 
that I’ve the slightest justification for assuming that he 
will get himself into a tangle. Maybe I’m tired. Maybe 
I’m a chump. I don’t know... . All I do know is that I’ve 
got a sort of feeling—I can’t explain it—that something is 
going to blow up in our faces, and that I was a fool to come 
here at all. Hell! It’s not my case, and if I don’t back 
out of it pretty quick I shall be getting the world’s record 
headache.” 

Prophetic words, Sweet William ! 

He did not back out—he lingered on the top floor of Cumber 
House almost against his will. 

Meanwhile, InspectorCrawford, accompanied by a constable, 
soon reached the Regency Hotel. The night clerk lost his 
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sleepiness as the two visitors approached the desk. The police 
uniform gave him an uneasy feeling. 

“Sir Miles Carrington?” he repeated, in answer to the 
inspector's brusque inquiry. “Yes, he’s staying here.” 

“Up in his room now ?” 

“Yes. But you can’t see him,” protested the clerk. ‘‘ You 
can’t disturb a man in the middle of the night... .” 

‘ You'll see whether I can distus him or not,” interrupted 
Crawford. “I’m a police officer. ... By the way, I want to 
ask you something. How long have you been on duty at 
this desk ? ”’ 

“ Since eleven o'clock.” 

“Have you noticed anything strange about Carrington 
to-night ? Anything different ? ”’ 

“Well, yes, I have,’’ admitted the clerk reluctantly. ‘‘ He 
went out late in the evening looking about as haggard and 
worried as any man can look. That was soon after I came on 
duty. I felt downright sorry for the poor old boy.” 

“Never mind about your feeling sorry. What time did he 

back ? ” 

“Oh, not until long after _midnight—round about one 

o'clock. He was all dirty. . 

“ How do you mean—all dirty r> 

“Well, grubby—dirt-stained. His clothes were ruffled. 
And he was flushed and excited.” 

“No longer worried, eh ? ”’ 

“T wouldn’t like to say that,”’ replied the clerk cautiously. 
“T thought he’d been drinking. Not drunk, you understand 
—just sort of irresponsible. Tremendously excited, if you like 
to put it that way.” 

“Tremendously excited,’ nodded Crawford grimly. “‘ What’s 
the number of his room?” The information he had just 
received had confirmed all his suspicions. ‘‘ Now, now, don’t 
look so worried, There won’t be any scene. I just want to 
ask Carrington a few questions.”’ 

“‘T shall have to get in touch with the manager. .. .’ 

“You won’t have to do anything of the sort,” interrupted 
the inspector sharply. “I’m not going to stand here cooling 
my heels while you rake the manager out of bed. What’s the 
number of Sir Miles Carrington’s room ? ” 
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The clerk, flustered and upset, hedged. 

“You say you're a police officer?’ he said. “ How do I 
know you're a police officer? You’ve got a policeman with 
you, yes, but that doesn’t prove anything.” 

“This satisfy you ? ’’ snapped Crawford. 

He produced his warrant card. The clerk, after one look at 
it, surrendered. 
~ “Room 202, on the second floor,” he muttered, his hand 
automatically reaching for the telephone. 

“Leave that alone!”’ ordered Crawford. “In fact, you'd 
better come with me. I may need your master key.” 

They went upstairs to the second floor, the desk clerk 
operating the lift. It was significant that as soon as the 
_ inspector rapped on the door of Room 202 it was opened by 
Sir Miles Carrington—still fully dressed, still flushed of face 
and glowing of eye. 
| “Yes?” said Sir Miles, in surprise. 

“You are Sir Miles Carrington ? ” asked Crawford. “‘ We’d 
like to come in, if you don’t mind.” 

“I’m sorry about this, Sir Miles...” began the desk 
clerk. ; 

The inspector, ignoring him, and lacking any invitation, 
walked in—and the first thing he saw on the table was the 
document which Willoughby Choate had written at Norman 
Conquest’s dictation. Crawford picked up the paper eagerly, 
and one glance at it was sufficient to confirm all his 
suspicions. — : 

“ Really, sir!’’ protested Sir Miles angrily. “‘ How dare 
you force your way into my room like this? Give me that 
paper at once! By what right do you £*. 

‘““T am a police officer, sir, and I want you to tell me how 
you obtained this document,”’ said Crawford bluntly. 

““ A—a police officer ? ”’ 

Sir Miles turned deathly pale. His thoughts flew to Conquest 
—to the bewildering events of this surprising night. He was 
confused and worried, and his appearance was hardly that of 
an innocent man. With a strong effort he pulled himself 
together and assumed some semblance of dignity. But when 
he spoke again his voice was very shaky. 

“I fail to see, sir, that it is any business of yours how that 
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er—we—Mr. Choate and I came to an arrangement——-” He 
broke off, realising that he was lying. ‘“‘ Mr. Choate consented, 
through a third party, to release me——” 

“ Allright, Sir Miles—all right,” said the inspector, breaking 
in on the halting utterance. “‘ Have you recently been to 
Cumber House in Mr. Choate’s company? Since midnight, 


I mean?” : 
re ae: is to say, no——”’ 
f ich do you mean, Sir Miles ? ” 


“‘ By what right do you question me ? ” panted the agitated 
man. “ I have not seen Mr. Choate since yesterday. Certainly 
I haven’t been to Cumber House with him since midnight. 
Why should you ask such a question ? ” 

“Because, unfortunately, Mr. Choate has been murdered,” 
said Crawford, watching Sir Miles closely—and taking due 
note of the startling reaction his words effected. ‘‘ I am sorry, 

Sir Miles Carrington, but I shall have to arrest you, and charge 
you with being concerned in Choate’s death. I must caution 
you that anything you may say will be taken down and——” > 

Sir Miles stood like a man turned to stone. 

“‘ Choate—murdered |!” he whispered. ‘“ Then—then.. .” 

He checked himself in the nick of time. Norman Conquest’s 
name had been on the tip of his tongue, but he did not utter 
it. He thought he saw an explanation of Choate’s supposed 
amenability, and the horror within him was tinged with a 
bitterness at what he imagined to be Conquest’s cunning deceit. ; 

“You were saying ? ’’ prompted Crawford. 

“ Nothing,” muttered Sir Miles brokenly. “I have nothing 
whatever to say.” 

The fact that he did not deny the charge was good enough | 
for the inspector. — 
Back at Cumber House, Superintendent Williams was still 
hanging about, kept there by some intuitive instinct—call 
it what you like—which rejected all his natural longing to be 
home in bed. Davidson, fed up, had gone ; there had been no 

necessity for him to remain. 

The fingerprint men and the photographers, and the police 
surgeon and the draughtsmen—all these people had been 
coming and going, doing their jobs with smooth efficiency. 
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Mr. Lunn, apparently reluctant to depart, had been found by 
Williams loitering about on the fourth landing. 

“I wish I hadn’t said that,” he confided to Sweet William. 
“ About Sir Miles killing Choate, I mean. I don’t know what 
came over me. ... It was only a passing thought, as crazy as 
it was impossible. Sir Miles couldn’t have killed the old 
devil. He’s too kind a man—too gentle.” . 

Williams let him talk. eAll Mr. Lunn’s sympathies were 
with Sir Miles. He had known Carrington for a year or two ; 


he knew Lady Carrington and the children ; he had been down © 


to Willow Priors quite recently when a big inventory had been 
taken. He knew the whole family. 

“T could understand Sir Miles flying into a sudden temper 
and going for Choate with his bare hands—all in a flurry, I 
mean,’ he said slowly. “ Choate was like that. His leering, 
gloating face—his oily voice. . . . Sometimes I’ve felt like 
going for him myself... . But a gun! I can’t imagine Sir 
Miles knowing how to use a gun. He didn’t doit, Mr. Williams.” 

“Well, it wasn’t done by any professional, Mr. Lunn,” said 
the superintendent gently. ‘‘ Fingerprints all over the place. 
I’ve just come down from the office. . . . Professional crooks 
don’t leave fingerprints like that—but amateurs do. Finger- 
prints on the safe... .” He paused, a sudden keen light 
coming into his eyes. “H’m! I hadn’t thought of that before. 
Fingerprints on the safe ? Queer!” 

“How do you mean, Mr. Williams ? ” 

“Eh? Oh, nothing. Only there are somebody else’s finger- 
prints on the safe—beside Choate’s. And why should there 
be? The same fingerprints on the polished desk. But only 
Choate’s fingerprints on that heavy glass paper-weight we 
found on the floor. ... Why was it on the floor, by the way ? ”’ 

He mused. The paper-weight appeared to be the only 
indication of disturbance in Choate’s room. 

“T’m horrified by what you tell me,” said Mr. Lunn 
nervously. “‘ The very fact that these fingerprints are so 
obvious proves that they were made by somebody who didn’t 
take any trouble to conceal them—and, as you say, a 
professional criminal wouldn't be so careless.” 

“Well, we shall soon know,” said Williams, giving his 
shoulders a tired hunch. ‘‘ On my own initiative I sent one of 
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the fingerprint men to the Yard to compare the impressions 
with Records—just on the off chance that they do belong to 
a man who’s been through our hands. Crawford might not 
like it, but who the hell cares what Crawford likes ? ” 

Inspector Crawford turned up very soon afterwards. He was 
still looking cocksure and self-satisfied ; but his manner also. 
contained an air of resentment. 

“He did it all right, Mr. Willicms,” he growled. “I got 
him, poor devil. What a filthy business it is, nabbing men of 
his kind.”’ 

“You don’t seem too pleased about it.” 

“I’m not pleased. Why should I be pleased ? Choate was 
a dirty rat—and after five minutes with Sir Miles Carrington | 
I can tell he’s a born gentleman. Ordinarily, a fine, honest, 
law-abiding citizen. Just a few seconds of madness and he’s 
in this hellish mess. A nice old boy—gave us no trouble at all.”’ 

Williams, mildly surprised to discover this sentimental 
streak in Crawford’s character, listened as the latter gave him 
an account of what had taken place at the Regency Hotel. 
Williams did not find it good listening. Sir Miles’s reactions 
were damning in the extreme. 

“‘T didn’t expect this, Crawford,’ grunted the superintendent. 

“T did, sir.” 

“I know you did—but that doesn’t make it any better. 
Didn’t Sir Miles make any statement ? ” 

“Nothing to speak of. He denied seeing Choate—after 
confusedly admitting it. Then he froze up. Why in the name 
of all that’s blithering he imagined he wouldn’t be nabbed is 
beyond me. He left a trail as obvious as a smoke cloud. Must 
have been half-crazy when he did the shooting.” 

“ Did you find the gun ? ” 

“No. He did say something about a gun, though. Swore 
he'd never handled one in all his life.” 

“ He leaves his hotel before midnight looking haggard and 
worried, and comes back around one o’clock all dusty and 
untidy,” mused Williams. ‘“‘ When you charge him with the 
murder he looks horrified and doesn’t even deny it. . . . Hell’s 
bells! There’s something wrong, Crawford. I don’t want to 
be a wet blanket, but it’s my guess that you’ve got the wrong 
man.” 


—- 
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“IT think you’d better get off home to bed, Mr. Williams,” 
said the inspector indulgently. “ To tell you the truth, I’m 
very surprised to find you still here... .” 

“ Not so surprised as I am,” growled Sweet William. “‘ Why 
am I here? I don’t know. Something seems to have kept 
me...’ He broke off abruptly. “Look here. You talk 
about a trail as obvious as a smoke cloud. Blast it all, 
Crawford, isn’t this trail® bit too obvious? If Carrington 
had really committed the murder, do you think he would 
have gone straight back to his hotel? At least, would he 
have revealed his excitement so openly to the ruddy desk 
clerk 7.” 

“He hardly knew what he was doing... .” 

“That won’t wash. If he bonked Choate on the head and 
burned a lot of papers and then shot Choate through the brain 
he knew what he was doing. Blast and damnation! Surely he 
would have realised his danger and taken some sort of 
elementary precaution ? But what happens? You face him 
and he virtually gives himself away. Another thing. The 
fingerprints on the safe——” 

“What fingerprints ? ”’ asked Crawford sharply. 

“ Fingerprints—recent fingerprints—and not Choate’s, 
retorted Williams. ‘I’ve been up there watching the boys. 

. Whose fingerprints are they? Carrington’s? But, dammit, 
if Carrington and Choate came here together, surely Choate 
would have opened the safe ? Why should Carrington’s finger- 
prints be on it?” 

The beery voice of Parsons, the night watchman, floated up 
the empty stairs. 

“Telephone call for the sooperintendent. Shall I switch it 
through to Mr. Choate’s office ? ”’ 

“Yes, do that,” said Williams. 

He and Crawford had been talking on the fourth landing. 
They went upstairs to the top floor and Williams went to the 
telephone in Choate’s office. 

“Yes? ... Oh, it’s you, Rawlings. . . . What’s that ? ” 
Sweet William jumped, and when he spoke again his voice 
had a thick, sticky quality. “Say that again! ... Good 
God, man, are you sure? ... Are you absolutely sure?” He 
listened and his face became congested. “All right. ... 
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Thanks. Fiend well know I as babbed ers sl 
headache ! ” Ss 
ae Inspector Crawford was eyeing him im- 


“What was all that, Mr. Williams ? ” wa 
“T’'ll tell you what it was,” said Bill Williams, so sourly 
that his voice nearly curdled the ink. “ That was Rawlings, oe 
of Records, on the wire. . ‘ane Oh ant ha a i 
—and they’re not Carrington’s. Oh, no!” he said bitterly. — 
“ They’re somebody else’s. . . . Tighten your belt, Crawford, — 
and brace your muscles, because we're in for a st 
session. The fingerprints are those of young Conquest.” 


. bee 
’ 
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CHAPTER: Si 
BLISTERING SESSION 


INTo Superintendent Williasns’s mind came a vivid picture of 
a blithe, carefree figure strolling down the Strand some time 
after midnight—an even more vivid recollection of a hell- 
for-leather voice saying, ‘‘ What I am planning to do in the 
next hour is far too wicked for such lily-white ears as yours.” 
And Williams knew why some instinct had held him against 
his better judgment at Cumber House. 

“ Young Conquest ? ’’ he heard Crawford repeating through 

the thick drumming in his ears. “‘ The name seems familiar. 
.-.Oh! You mean that young firebrand, Norman Conquest ? ”’ 

Sweet William swallowed hard. 

‘““Who the hell else would I mean?” he retorted acidly. 
“TI knew it ! Something told me all along, Crawford. I saw 
Conquest in the Strand, not long after midnight, and if I had 
had any sense I might have known ”” His thoughts stalled. 
“ But murder! That’s not like Conquest... .” 

“Here, wait a minute! ”’ protested the inspector, startled. 
“ Are you saying that Conquest murdered Choate ? But that’s 
ridiculous. What about Carrington ? ”’ 

“I told you to go easy, Crawford. You’re in a pretty mess 
now. You’ve nabbed the wrong man... .” 

“ T’ve done nothing of the sort,” snapped Crawford, greatly 
resenting the superintendent’s tone. “If Carrington didn’t 
do the actual killing he was certainly involved in the crime. 
If Carrington wasn’t here, how did he get hold of the paper 
that Choate signed? This paper,” he added, producing the 
document from a plain envelope. “I found it on the table 
of his hotel room, as I told you... .” 

“ Wait—wait ! Let me think,” begged Williams. “ There’s 
something all wrong here. Conquest is no killer—no cold- 
blooded killer, anyway. Choate’s just the kind of man he’d 
go for, I’ll admit. But to shoot him in cold blood... I tell 

_you, mo!” he said loudly. ‘‘ What we’re going to do right 
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now, Crawford, is to go to Conquest Court and face the young 
devil. I'll bet you even money he’s home and in bed.” 

Crawford was still looking resentful. | 

“If you’ll pardon me, Mr. Williams,” he said stiffly, “Tm 
in charge of this case, and I'll do what I think fit. . 

“You mean, you were in charge of it,” interrupted Williams, 
his voice rough. “I’m Hy over now.’ 

‘Really! I protest. . e 

“ Protest as much as you like, ” snapped the superintendent. 
“It’s my cursed luck that any hell-brew involving young 
Conquest is shoved on to me. Chief’s orders, as a matter of 
fact. I know more about Conquest than any other man in 
the Metropolitan area ; I know all his tricks and twists, God ~ 
help me! That’s why I get these jobs, I suppose. . . . Anyway, 
I’m taking the responsibility of conducting the case from now 
on—and you'll find I’ll have the Chief’s support when he | 
hears about it in the morning. Don’t look so fierce, man. — 
You ought to be damned glad that I’m taking the case out 
of your hands. Conquest is dynamite.” 

“| think you’re exaggerating his talents,” said Crawford, 
who had never crossed swords with the Gay Desperado. “I 
know he’s been involved in many shady affairs, and I’ve often 
wondered how he gets away with such stuff. Living like a 
millionaire in Park Lane—marrying that little bitch of an 
Everard girl. . 

“ Hey ! Stop that !” broke in Williams sharply. ‘‘‘ That 
little bitch of an Everard girl’ happens to be one of my best 
friends. Use that word about her again, Crawford, and I'll 
knock your bloody head off!” 

The inspector recoiled, aghast. 

“I'd no idea you felt that way .. .” he began. : 

“Well, I do feel that way, and it makes me see red when 
people like you talk about the girl as though she were some 
dirty little street walker. She’s decent all through, and as 
game as they make ’em. Don’t stare like that. I know her. 
I’ve known her for years.”’ 

“Well, I’m sorry. .. .” 

“And so you ought to be sorry—saying things like that,” 
growled Williams. “ Conquest, too. . . . The young blighter — 
doesn’t give a tinker’s cuss for the law, and he’s led me more > 
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dances than I care to remember—but there’s nothing of the 
Vicious criminal about him. He’ll attack men like Choate and 
_ rob them of their dirty money—how else do you suppose he 
was able to buy land in Park Lane and build a place like 


_ Conquest Court ?—but there’s always a decent motive behind 


his lawlessness. He helps people like Carrington, and at the 
same time he nobbles rats we’ve been trying to get our hands 
on for years. He’s not restricted by festoons of blasted red 
tape, like we are. Do you think we haven’t had an eye on 
this Choate and Herridew firm? Of course we have—for 
years. Conquest doesn’t wait for the green light; he just 
goes in and me 

“Shoots Choate through the brain,”’ said Crawford tartly. 

Williams was jerked to a standstill. | 

“‘T don’t get it,” he said helplessly. ‘“‘ Conquest doesn’t do 
that sort of thing. Hoy!” he added suddenly, as a thought 
occurred to him. “‘ You searched Carrington’s hotel room, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

“Yes. I looked for the gun, but couldn’t find it.” 

“Did you find any money ? ” 

“Only a pound or two, and some odd silver... . 

“Hell! Then Conquest’s got it!” 

““Conquest’s got what?” 

“While you’ve been away Lunn has been dithering about 
the place, here—Choate’s secretary, you know. At my 
suggestion he opened the safe, using Choate’s own key.” 

“It’s a pity you couldn’t wait... .” 

“Don’t start kicking again,” said Williams impatiently. 
“Lunn swears there was a big sum of money in the safe— 
banknotes to the value of ten thousand pounds, at least. 
_There’s no money in the safe now—and the safe is plastered 
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with Conquest’s fingerprints! Oh, my hat! Here we go 


again ! ”’ 

“ And you tell me that Conquest is no common criminal ? ”’ 
said Inspector Crawford, looking at Williams as though the 
latter were out of his mind. “ Safe breaking—robbery with 
violence—murder. . . . Why, the man’s vicious all through, 
and the sooner we get the rope round his neck, the better.” 

Sweet William swore. 

“ Ask yourself this question, Crawford,” he snapped. “ Is 
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Conquest the kind of man to put the rope round his own 
neck ? ”’ 


“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ That’s what you’re asking me to believe—and I’m telling — 
you you're wrong to blazes. Look at the facts—and if the facts 
tell us the truth, Conquest is not only slipping, but sunk with- 
out trace. If he had committed murder, do you think he would 
have left his fingerprints all over the room—knowing that we 
have a record of his fingerprints at the Yard ? ” 

“ He hadn’t time to obliterate them. The night watchman 
was up here within a minute of the shot.” 

“Granted. But Conquest, having killed Choate in cold’ 
blood, wasn’t likely to hesitate at knocking the night watch- 
man on the head. If he had done that, he-would have had 
plenty of time to wipe away the fingerprints, Carelessness is 
the last quality I’d look for in young Cofiquest. There’s 
something screwy in this whole set-up, and the best thing we 
can do is to have a talk with Conquest as soon &s possible— 
and I believe he’ll give us a satisfactory explanation.” 

“ How any man can give a satisfactory explanation of what 
happened in this office is beyond me,” said Crawford gruffly. 
“ Choate was shot through the head—and if that isn’t murder, — 
what is it ? I’m beginning to see the thing a bit more clearly 
now. Sir Miles must have gone to Conquest and asked for 
his help; they came here together to keep an appointment — 
with Choate. . . . Well, what is it ? ” he added sharply, as he 
noticed Parsons, the night watchman, hovering in the open 

ay. 

“ There’s something I want to tell you, sir... .” ~ 

“Not now—not now.” 

“Might be important, sir... .’ 

“You'll have an opportunity of making a statement in due — 
course, my man,” said Crawford officiously. “ Until then, 
look after your own job and don’t bother me.” 

Parsons turned away, muttering something about ruddy i 
cops, and Williams was almost on the point of calling him back 
when he checked. There was something more important todo. 

“That paper you found in Carrington’s hotel room,” he 
said abruptly, holding out his hand. “ Let me have it, 
will you?” 
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He gingerly removed the sheet of paper from the envelope, 


placed it on the table, and sprinkled its surface with a fine 


grey powder out of a little container with a screw cap which 
he took out of a waistcoat pocket. Having carefully blown 
upon the surface he nodded eagerly. Many fingerprints had 


come sharply into relief. He examined them closely through 


a powerful lens; and then took the paper across to the 
safe, where the fingerprint? also SiN were in strong 
evidence. 

“Take a look, Crawford,” he said tehade “ They’re 
identical. Conquest’s prints on the safe—and Conquest’s 
prints on this paper. Get it? It was Conquest who forced 
Choate to write this. Carrington handled it afterwards.” 

The inspector looked startled. 

“It proves quite definitely that Conquest and Carrington 
are both involv A” * he said grimly. ‘I think you’re right, 
Mr. Williams, about seeing Conquest without any further 


» delay. Might“not be so easy to nab him, though.” 


“A remark like that merely proves how little you know 
of Conquest,” retorted Sweet William. “‘ He doesn’t run away ; 
he doesn’t hide ; he takes a fiendish joy in defying me to do 


‘my worst. You wait and see.” 


“ That is different,” demurred the other. “ He’s killed a 
man—and, as you say, he knows he’s left a lot of damaging | 
clues behind. It’s pretty certain he’s skipped, taking Choate’s 
money with him. Anyway, we’ll soon know.” 

“Yes,”’ grunted Williams. “ We’ll soon know.” 

It did not take them long to speed to Park Lane in a squad 
car. Before entering Conquest Court, quiet and deserted 


looking in the small hours of the morning, Crawford took one 


or two precautions. . . . He had not only instructed a second 


squad car to accompany them, but he contacted various 


police officers ; and by the time he and Williams entered the 
big apartment house there were policemen surrounding the 


- entire block. 


“Quite unnecessary—all this,” said the superintendent 


_ impatiently. ‘‘ Conquest won't bolt.” 


“I believe in taking precautions—just on the off chance 
that he’s in the building,” replied Crawford. ‘I don’t think 
we shall find him. The best we can hope for is to get hold 
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of that girl of his. She’ll be scared stiff, and she might spill 


something.’’ 

Mingled with Sweet William’s resentment at Crawford’s — 
contemptuous reference to Joy was a desire to burst out — 
laughing. How little this officious inspector knew of | 
and his little lady! The very idea of Joy being scared stiff 
amused Williams more than somewhat. But he said nothing. — 
Better to let Crawford find out for himself. . 

They entered the quiet, tasteful foyer of Conquest Court. © 


The night attendant looked a bit dubious when Crawford ~ 


demanded to be taken up to Conquest’s own particular flat. 
“It’s not a flat, sir,” he said tartly. “It’s a 
Right on the roof .... Look here, I can’t disturb Mr. and Mrs. 
Conquest at this hour of the night.” 
“I think you’d better,” put in Williams gently. “ You 
know me, don’t you? I’ve been here lots of times. . . .” 
“Yes, sir. Superintendent Williams, isn’t it ? Well, if you — 
say it’s all right———” He got busy on the phone—a pri 
line. “It’s all right,” he went on, after a brief wait. “ Mrs. 
Conquest says, go straight up.” 
They went to the private little elevator which connected — 
only with the penthouse. As they went shooting up, Crawford — 
eyeing the luxurious appointments with austere disapproval, 
Williams braced himself for the coming ordeal. Blistering 
session, he told himself, was right. This interview wasn’t going — 
to be anything like Crawford imagined. i 
4 You'll notice that Mrs. Conquest tells us to go straight — 
up,” remarked the inspector abruptly. “ The young devil 
himself isn’t here. She’ll try to stall, I expect.” : 
Williams made no comment. They had reached the top. — 
As the elevator glided to a standstill the door silently slid 
open and they walked straight into the homely central lounge — 
of the penthouse, where soft lights were glowing—and where 
Joy awaited them. Her slim, tiny figure was clad in a gaily-— 
flowered house-coat which she had slipped on over her pyjamas, 
and her dark, wavy hair was all loose and careless. _ 
“I must say, Bill, that you choose a funny time to call | 
on people,” she said lightly, as she held out a hand, “ ak: - | 
woke me out of a nice dream. . 
“ All I hope is that you won’t find yourself in a nightmare,” 
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grunted Williams uncomfortably. “This isn’t a social call, 
young lady. Inspector Crawford, here, would like to have a 
few words with Conquest.” 

_ “ How nice,” said Joy, smiling on the surprised inspector. 
“Is it so important that you’ve got to come between two and 
three o’clock in the morning ? ”’ 

Crawford, looking at her, sizing her up, gazing into her 
frank, brown eyes, was aware of a hot feeling round the collar. 
_ She was so totally differen? from the picture he had had in 
his mind’s eye ; so much smaller, so refined and gracious. He 
was annoyed to feel all hands and feet. 

“Yes, Mrs. Conquest, I’m afraid it is important,” he said, 
clearing his throat and speaking gruffly. ‘Is your husband 
here?” 

“In bed, as far as I know,” she replied. “‘ He went off 
on some binge this evening and had the nerve to leave me out 
of it.” Her eyes flashed. ‘I’m going to talk to him about 
spat, too... ."’ 

“You mean, he didn’t go to bed with you?” asked 
Crawford sharply. ‘‘ Not in the same room ? ” 

“ Can’t you check your friend a bit, Bill ? ” put in a drawling 
voice from the rear. ‘‘ Such embarrassing questions! Young 
Pixie and I don’t always sleep in the same room, you know. 
On special occasions, such as to-night a 

“ I knew you'd be here, Conquest,” said Williams, looking 
at the Desperado almost appealingly. ‘“‘ This is Inspector 
Crawford. Don’t, for God’s sake, try any of your funny stuff 
with him. He hasn’t any sense of humour. Also, this visit 
of ours is no laughing matter.” 

“So I gather from the grim expression on your pal’s face,” 
said Norman Conquest, who was fully dressed and who held a 
bundle of papers in his hand. “ You’ve been a long time 
getting here. I expected you before this.”’ 

“You expected———”’ Crawford’s voice assumed a choking 
note as he recognised the papers which Conquest had carelessly 
tossed on to a side table. ““ Hey! What’s all this money ? ” 

“ Oh, that ? Some bank notes, that’s all,”’ replied Norman, 
as he opened up a neat little cocktail bar. “‘ Either of you 
blokes care for a drink? A funny sort of hour for drinking, 
I'll admit, but——” 
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“ This is a lot of money,” said Crawford a 

“Yes. About ten thousand quid.” Conquest half-turned _ 
and regarded the inspector with mocking eyes. “Come off — 
it, brother. You don’t think you're fooling me, do you? I 4 
know just why you're here.” ¢ 

“ But there’s one thing you don’t know, Conquest,” said — 
Bill Williams bluntly. ‘‘ You don’t know that Sir Miles 
Carrington has been arrested for the wilful murder of — 
Willoughby Choate.” 

Conquest showed no sign of pers except for a slight — 
stiffening of the jaw muscles. He replaced a decanter and ~ 
glass on the cocktail bar and took a step forward. 

“You're not telling me, Bill, that you’re responsible for — 
such a footling blunder?” he said deliberately. “ You'll 
release Sir Miles as soon as you can get from here to the cells. — 
He had nothing whatever to do with the death of Choate, — : 
He wasn’t even there.” 

“ But you were there,” said Crawford sharply. X 

“ Yes, I was there.” 4 

“You admit it ?” ‘ 

“Any good denying it?” drawled Conquest. “‘ Haven’t — 
you found my fingerprints all over the place ? An unfortunate — 
affair in many ways. If you'll stop goggling like a fish, my 
dear old inspector, and sit down for five minutes, I’ll tell you © 
just what happened. r ' 

“You wish,” said Crawford, “to make a voluntary. | 
statement ? ” Fi 

“ Must we have this official jargon, Bill ? ” asked Conquest, h 
appealing to the superintendent. “‘ Can’t we sit down and — 
talk informally ? You don’t need to tell me that it was your ~ 
pal here who arrested Sir Miles. By the look on his face, he’s — 
going to arrest me in about two minutes,” 4 

Inspector Crawford was aware of a dizzy sensation. This — 
was the first time he had encountered Norman Conquest, 
and the experience tended to bowl him over. Finding Conquest 
at home had been a surprise in the first place; hearing 
Conquest admit so many damaging facts in the course of thirty 
seconds was an even bigger surprise. Instead of point b 
denying that he knew anything about the death of Willoughby 
Choate, Conquest was making what amounted to a confession, _ 
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All wrong. The inspector was not used to this sort of thing. 
He felt baffled and irritated, and especially baffled. 

“IT can’t stop you talking, Conquest, but in view of what 
‘you have just said I must warn you “a 

“Take it easy, Crawford,” broke in Williams. “It’s no 
good warning Conquest. No good trying to stop him talking, 
either. Better let him talk. I told you what to expect, didn’t 
I?” He sank wearily into,one of the easy-chairs, and looked 
at Norman. ‘‘ Now, Conquest, for the love of Pete take this 
thing seriously. You're in a real jam this time, and unless 
your story is good—and I mean good—you're not going to 
find it easy to get yourself in the clear.”’ 

“Unfortunately, Bill, my story isn’t good at all,” said 
Conquest, taking something from his pocket and idly toying 
with it. “‘ You might be satisfied with it, but 1 doubt if your 
friend will. By what colossal piece of idiocy did he come to 
arrest Carrington ? My God! I wonder what the poor old 
boy is thinking ? I told him I’d see him at breakfast-time. . 

He broke off. ‘‘ Did he mention me at all when you arrested 
him: ? 33 

_ “ He did not,” said Crawford briefly. 

“Nice of him—because it’s my guess he’s thinking a lot 
of hard things about me. I didn’t tell him about the Choate 
killing ; it would have given him too much of a shock.” 

_ Joy put a word in here. 3 

“You understand, Bill,’’ she said, turning to the super- 
intendent, ‘ this is the first I’ve heard of the Choate killing 
whatever that happens to be. My goodness! Have you 
been getting yourself into real trouble, Norman ? You phone 
_ me when I’m in bed—after I’ve waited hours for you-—-and 
_ tell me that something happened on a train between Streatham 
Common and Victoria, and that you're going to be late home 
because of a dull, ordinary sort of job. . 

“Which is what it should have been, old thing.” 

“T told you it would be bristling with horrible danger, 
and you ignored me,” continued Joy indignantly. “‘ You 
hung up on me—and look what happens! I didn’t even know 
_ you were home. ...” 3 

“ All right—all right,”” broke in Inspector Crawford im- 
patiently. ‘‘ This is not the time for domestic tiffs. What 
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are you trying to do, Mrs. Conquest ? Fake up an alibi for 
ourself ? ”’ 3 


y ; ig 

“Easy, Inspector,”’ warned Conquest. “I don’t like you 
to say things like that about young Pixie. . . . Anything the 
matter?” | 

Crawford was staring fascinatedly at the object in Conquest’s 
hand ; his eyes appeared to be on the point of bulging out of 
his head. 

“That gun!” he exploded, leaping back about a yard. 

“ Look out, Williams! He’s got a gun. . 

“ For God’s sake! ’’ Williams started convulsively. “ Must 
you shout like that, Crawford ? What are you trying to do— 
‘give me heart failure ? ” | 

“T tell you, he’s got a gun... .” Pat 

“So what ? Conquest, just to please me, put the gun 
down,” begged the superintendent. ‘‘ Crawford thinks you’re 
going to plug him, or something.” 

The inspector was amazed ; amazed, not only by Sweet 
William’s friendly attitude towards Conquest, but by 
Conquest’s ready acquiescence. The gun, a Colt .32, was put 
down. Crawford, with a gulp, snatched at it. 

“You'll do somebody an injury, brother, if you grab 
loaded guns like that,’’ drawled Norman, with twinkling eyes. 

“What were you expecting me to do—point the thing 
dramatically at your head and tell you to reach for the 
ceiling ? You must have been listening to too many radio 
serials.” 

Crawford was dizzier than ever after he had given the gun 
a brief examination. There was a sense of unreality about 
this whole interview which made him breathless. 

“This your gun?” he jerked abruptly. 

“Yes. Be careful with it. . 

“One cartridge missing out of the clip,” continued the 
inspector, sniffing at the weapon. “You haven’t cleaned it 
since the shot was fired. . 

“ The shot,” said Norman, ‘ ‘which killed Choate.” 

“Hoy!” said Joy. q 

“ Sorry, old girl, but that’s what happened. No sense in , 
denying it.” : 

“It’s my plain duty, Conquest, to warn you,” interrupted 
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Crawford, now badly flustered. “ You're not obliged to make 
a statement 
“But I’m going to make one, all the same,” said Conquest. 
* Just to clear the air. You'll be interested, too, Pixie. Can’t 
we forget official regulations for once? All right with you, 
Sweet William ? ” 
. “ Curse it, Conquest, this thing is serious. You don’t seem 
_ to realise your position.” Williams squirmed a bit. ‘“ Damned 
uncomfortable forme. You’ve practically admitted the killing 
era noate. ...” | 

“Tt was a bullet from that gun which killed him,” said 
Conquest smoothly. “I did kill him, yes; but it wasn’t 
murder. It was my finger which operated the trigger—and if 
your jittery friend thinks that that sounds like a confession, 
I'd better go into a few more details.” 

He went into them despite Crawford’s protestations. 
Williams listened grimly. Joy listened calmly. He told the 
full story—clearly, vividly, concisely. He explained how he 
had jumped from the suburban train ; how he had saved Sir 
‘Miles Carrington from suicide ; how he had gone to Choate’s 
office for the one purpose of destroying the aeimston 
documents. 

“A bit high handed, if you like—but how else can you deal 
with a shark of the Choate breed ? ” he said. ‘‘ All I meant 
to do was to destroy the papers and then see Choate at his 
own home in the morning. I was planning to stroll into the 
blighter’s breakfast-room, tell him exactly what I had done, 
and defy him to prosecute. Can you see the picture ? Choate, 
with his mouth full of eggs and bacon, doing a bit of foaming 
and then admitting defeat. That, I say, was the general idea. 

. Unfortunately, Choate happened to come to the office 
while I was there—and‘I still think it was a flukey chance.” 

“Go on,” said Joy. “ What happened then ? ” 

He told her. . . . An expression of relief entered her eyes 
when he came to the crucial high spot—relief, however, which 
was tinged with anxiety. Bill Williams cleared his throat, 
grunted, and shifted in his chair. Inspector Grawford made 
an impatient explosive noise. 

“T’ve had enough of this!” he said grimly. ‘‘ What do 
you take me for, Conquest ? You don’t expect me to believe 
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that the paper-weight actually hit your trigger finger and 


exploded the gun?” 
“ Believe it or not, just as you like. It’s what happened.” 


“And the bullet went clean through Choate’s forehead ?- | 


Fantastic |” 


“ Admitted. Not the only fantastic thing that’s ever a 


happened, though. Remember the famous Peasenhall Murder 
Case ? Bloke charged with girl’s murder, evidence as damning 


as hell, and it turned out that she fell downstairs with a lamp 4 


in her hand and a piece of broken glass cut her throat... .” 


“We're not talking about the Peasenhall Murder Case,” q 


said Crawford loudly. “‘ That was only a theory, anyway— 
nothing was ever proved. I’m warning you again, 


You admit going to Choate’s office armed and with felonious — 
intent. Choate comes in unexpectedly, and he’s shot as clean 4 
as a whistle through the head. And you tell me it was an 


accident !”’ He half-choked. ‘‘ You tell me that he threw a 
paper-weight at you. Pshaw! Absolute nonsense! ”’ 


“I found the paper-weight on the floor, Crawford,’ a ‘ 1 


Williams mildly. 
“What of it? That proves nothing. Conquest 


thought of this explanation before he left the “office, and put i 
the paper-weight on the floor to give strength to his feeble — 


story. My God! Feeble is right. I’ve never heard anything — 
thinner.” 


“ And what,” asked Conquest, “‘ are you going to do about — 
ma?” 


of Willoughby Choate ! ” 


“I’m going to place you under arrest for the wilful murder — ‘ 
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CHAPTERSSEVEN 


CONQUEST DOESN'T LIKE HIS CELL 


_ Norman Conquest laughed lightly as he looked into Inspector 


Crawford’s hostile eyes. 
“Well, well!’ he drawled. ‘‘ That’ll make two of us!” 
“No, it won’t. I haven't actually charged Carrington with 
murder—only with being concerned in the death of Choate,” 
said the inspector hurriedly, casting an anxious glance towards 


_ the nearest window. ‘In view of the statement you have 


Be 


just made, Conquest, I shall, of course, release Carrington at 
once.” 

“Fine. That’s all I wanted. Are you going to take me 
just as I am, or festooned with manacles and leg irons ? ” 

“Cut out that facetiousness, Conquest,” said Williams, 
heaving himself out of his chair. ‘“ This is no laughing matter. 
You're in a mess.” 

“ But poor old Sir Miles is out of a mess,’’ nodded Norman. 
* That’s all I’m concerned about for the moment. Dashed 
hard on the old boy, finding himself in a cell... . By the 
way, Bill, do you believe the Fantastic Story of the Hurled 
Paper-weight ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Williams promptly. 

“Are you mad, Superintendent ?”’ ejaculated Crawford, 
aghast. ‘‘ You stand there and actually say that you believe’ 
the ridiculous ft: | 

_“ A year or two ago,” said Bill Williams, ‘‘ I would have 
acted just as you're acting, Crawford. I didn’t know this 
young devil so well then. Call me mad if you like—tell me 
I’m flouting all regulations—but I’m advising you to go easy 
before placing Conquest under arrest on that charge.” 

“ Nice going, Sweet William,” said Joy approvingly. “I 
believe Norman, too. You see, Inspector!’ she went on, 
turning to the startled Crawford. ‘‘ You haven’t a leg to 
stand on. It’s two against one.” 

“ After what Conquest has said—in the presence of witnesses 

7i 
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—lI've no alternative but to charge him with murder,” said 
the inspector, raising his voice to a shout. “ What is this 
place—a madhouse? I’ve heard about you, Conquest,” he 
added, eyeing the cool “ 1066”’ a “T hope you’re not 
going to play any funny tricks. . 

“No, for Pete’s sake, Conquest, don’t do that,” begged 
Bill Williams. “ I’ve said I believe you about the way Choate 
was killed, but—good God, man !,—you’re still in a hell of a 
tangle. Don’t you see? How are you going to prove that it 
was an accident ? Your bare word is worse than useless. I 
doubt if any judge or jury will accept your story—particularly 
in view of the fact that you robbed Choate’s safe, too. What 
made you do an insane thing like that ?” A tiny doubt began 
to creep into his expression. “‘H’m! I’d forgotten that 
money for the moment. All very well to tell us that you — 
went to Choate’s office to do Sir Miles Carrington a good turn, — 
but you didn’t forget to help yourself to a slab of Choate’s 
cash, did you?” ; 

“ Believe it or not, Bill, taking that money was a mere ~ 
whim,” said Conquest. ‘‘I didn’t know it was there until I 
had opened the safe. I was looking for the Carrington papers 

only.” 

“ But you took the money ? ”’ 

“Yes, with the intention of dividing it into ten lots and 
sending it to ten different hospitals. A bit thin?” mused © 
Conquest. “ Yes, I suppose you're right. It is a bit thin. 
But it’s true. I’m not too particular about the kind of money _ 
I handle, as you know, but I draw the line somewhere.” 

“And so do I!” snorted Inspector Crawford. “I’ve heard — 
enough of this rubbish. As for you, Mr. Williams,” he added — 
nastily, “I’m afraid you’re going to get into a lot of trouble 
at the Yard when I make my report. Even without this © 
statement of Conquest’s we have all the evidence we need. — 
The fingerprints, alone, will send him to the scaffold.” 

“Not so much of this loose talk about scaffolds, ” said 
Norman. ‘“ What a morbid mind you have, brother ! ” 

‘He's right, though, Conquest,” snapped the superintendent. 

‘‘ What was the matter with you ? How did you come to slip _ 
like that ? Leaving your fingerprints all over the office, . 
mean ? ” 


~~ 
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“T didn’t slip. My fingerprints all over the office should 
prove pretty conclusively that my story is true. When I 
went there I had no idea that Choate was coming ; I intended 
seeing him in the morning, as I told you. There wasn’t 
supposed to be any police investigation, so I didn’t bother 
to use gloves, or wipe my fingerprints away. If I had gone to 
Cumber House as a mere burglar, with the frank intention 
of robbing the safe, I woyjd naturally have done everything 
to hide my tracks.” 

“You hear that, Crawford?” said Williams, cocking an 
eye at the inspector. ‘‘ A logical enough argument, as you'll 
admit. I know Conquest to be a mischievous young hound— 
God knows he’s led me enough dances! But I also know that 
he’s no cold-blooded killer. That’s why I accept his explana- 
tion. That paper-weight throwing business. . . . It could have 
happened. But, hell! We've only his word. There were no 
witnesses ! ”’ 

_ Conquest started visibly—and for him to display emotion 
like this was so unusual that Joy eyed him with a new interest. 

“T wonder!” he said softly. 

“Thought of something ? ”’ asked Williams. 

“T don’t know. Perhaps... Leave me alone for a minute.” 
Conquest jerkily lit another cigarette, inhaled deeply, and 
paced the carpet. “‘ I have just remembered something, Bill. 
Queer. . .. I’d forgotten until you mentioned witnesses. I 
thought it damned funny at the time... .” 

“ Thought what funny ? ” 

“ Footsteps—creeping footsteps.” 

““ What the devil 

“Yes. Directly after the shot, and while my ears were 
still ringing, I fancied I heard creeping footsteps just outside 
Choate’s office, on the landing... .’” Norman paused, a puzzled 
look in his eyes. “ No, that’s wrong. Not outside on the 
landing. They seemed to be right in the office—which, of 
course, is potty. Creeping footsteps. ... Wow! Was there a 
witness, after all ? ”’ 


“The footsteps you heard wera a 


man.... 
“No, Bill. Impossible. It was 
up, and his footsteps were heavy, 
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every creak of the stairs. These other footsteps were soft and _ 
cautious—padding footsteps. And they were right in thes 
room.’ 

Inspector Crawford intervened. The confused muzzy 
feeling, which occupied his head from ear to ear, was growing 4 
worse. He was angry and resentful—and outraged. In fates a 
years of police experience he had never encountered anything a 
like this. It was opposed to all the recognised police procedure; 
opposed to all regulations. Williarns’s attitude, alone, baffled 
and angered him ; and Conquest’s glib story, amounting asit 
did to a full confession, shocked him exceedingly. He had been 
caught unprepared, and not a word of that statement had been 
written down. He jerked himself out of a kind of trance— 
just such a trance as had affected Williams in the latter’s — 
earlier association with Conquest—and found himself sweating. _ 

There was only one thing to do, he decided, and he did it. 
He strode to the big french doors which opened upon the roof- __ 
garden and flung one of them wide. Then he gave three shrill 
blasts on his police whistle. When he turned back into the 
room he braced himself as though for battle. 

“ Well, well, well! ’’ drawled Norman, with a lilting ag 

“ Aren't two of you enough to haul me off to the police — 
station ? Must you have help? ” 

“I’m taking no chances, Conquest,” snapped Crawford. 

“Don’t try anything funny. This apartment house is — 
surrounded, ee Hyou try and make 9. Se0ah, ence | 
anywhere. . i 

“A nice thing, blowing police whistles in a respectable 
building like this!” said Joy indignantly. ‘‘ You'll give 
Conquest Court a bad name, Inspector. If you want Norman 4 
to go to the police station with you, he’ll go without any of 
this Whippet Quick stuff. So undignified.” 

“ Sorry, young lady, but I’m not going to let you talk me — 
into anything weak-minded, ” said Crawford grimly. “ As for j 
you, Conquest . 

He did it rather well. While he was talking, and before 
Norman could divine his intentions, he whipped a steel hand- 
cuff round one of Norman’s wrists and gave it a click. Rather — 
to his confusion, the cool Desperado held his other wrist — 
ready. 


—s 
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“Do you want this one, too, or are you going to snap the 
other bracelet round your own wrist? You surprise me, 
Inspector. I’ve always understood that you cops didn’t carry 
handcuffs about with you as part of your equipment.” 

Crawford clicked the other bracelet and felt better. A 
buzzer was sounding. ... Joy went across to the elevator and _ 
touched a button. Two hot, flustered-looking constables and 
a sergeant entered. 

“ Here’s your man,” said Crawford thickly. ‘‘ Take hold 
of him, and don’t let go.” 

“What a performance! ”’ sighed Conquest. ‘‘ This is what 
I get for doing somebody a good turn. Don’t look so worried, 
my dear old inspector. I wouldn’t dream of doing anything 
to embarrass you. You want me to go to the cop shop? 
Right ! What’s holding us back ? ’’ He eyed Crawford with a 
more serious expression. “‘ Just one point. I take it that my 
arrest will mean the immediate release of Sir Miles Carrington?” 

“Yes. After the statement you have made, Conquest, I'll 
send Carrington back to his hotel, with an escort as soon as 
possible.” 

“ And you'll keep his name out of this mess ? ’ 

“Vl try to. I’m charging you with Set into Choate’s 
office, robbing his safe, and murdering Choate. There’s no 
reason why Carrington’s affairs should be introduced as 
evidence.” 

“Good enough,” said Conquest crisply. ‘‘Let’s go. So 
long, young Pixie. You too, Bill.” He bent down and kissed 
Joy. ‘‘Glad to see you’re not scared, sweetheart. I'll be 
seeing you before the night’s out.” 

“T’ll give you an hour,” said Joy, smiling. 

The inspector ignored this nonsense. He took possession of 
the stolen bank notes, gazed meditatively at Joy, as though 
wondering if he should arrest her, too, and then moved 
_ towards the lift. The two constables, with Norman Conquest 
between them, moved in the same direction. 

“ Easy, Crawford—easy !’’ murmured Bill Williams, into 
the inspector’s ear. ‘“‘ I saw that contemptuous look on your 
face just now, when Conquest said he would see young Joy 
again before the night’s out. Don’t be so contemptuous. He 
meant it.”’ 
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“ Are you mad? He’s handcuffed. . 


“I’m not mad—I’m only telling vod pouieliad aaa al 
superintendent softly. “I aoe him. You don’t. And, by © 


the way, you seem to be handling the whole affair so efficiently _ j 


that I’ve decided I won’t take over, after all. It’s your case, 


Crawford, and I wish you joy. I’m going home to bed. I’ve “4 


had enough of this Marx Brothers’ lunacy for one night.” 
For .once Crawford agreed with him. The whole episode 
did, indeed, smack of a Marx Brothers nonsense film. All the 
inspector wanted right now was to get Conquest to the police 
station, formally charge him, and see him into a cell. 
He was relieved to find that Conquest gave no trouble. 
He made no effort to break away when they got outside 


Conquest Court ; he entered the squad car as meekly asa 


lamb, and seated himself between Crawford and the sergeant. 
“ Rather like old times,’’ mused the Desperado. “ It’s ages 
since I was shoved in the jug. I hope your cells are better 
than they used to be, Inspector. Where are you — rhe, 
by the way ?”’ 
“Strand Police Station,” snapped Crawford. “ You talk 
too much, Conquest. You'll spend the rest of the night in a 


cell, and you'll be brought before the magistrate in the 


morning.” 


“A nice, cosy programme,” nodded Conquest. “‘ Funny 3 


how things turn out, isn’t it ? Two or three hours ago I was 


revelling in the whole adventure. .. .”” He chuckled. “If it 


comes to that, I’m still revelling. Being charged with wilful 
murder is a new experience.” 
“Can't you be quiet ? ’’ snapped the inspector. 


He was glad when they reached the police station. As : 


Conquest got out of the car he casually jingled a pair of 
handcuffs, and held them out to Crawford. 

“Most uncomfortable, these dashed things,” he explained. 
4 Yours, aren't they ? They might come in-useful for somnelny 
else.” 

Crawford’s jaw slipped several notches. 

‘Good God!” he ejaculated. “‘ How did you get out of 
them ? ” 4 

‘‘ That would be telling, wouldn’t it ? ” chuckled Norman. 


“You'll find them quite unharmed. Just a little trick I 
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learned years ago. . . . Houdini could do it, too. Don’t look 
so scared, man. I’m not going to make a bolt for it.” 

The inspector, dizzier than ever, did not accept his word. 
He fairly hustled his prisoner into the police station. Breathing 
heavily, he formulated the charge. The desk sergeant looked 
startled. He happened to know Norman well. 

“Murder, eh?” he said, with a whistle. ‘‘ Not like you, 
Mr. Conquest. Got yourself in a real jam this time, haven’t 
you? Allright, sir—all right ! ”’ he added hastily, as Crawford 
expostulated. ‘‘ But I mean to say—murder . 

The charge was completed and Conquest was taken off to 
a cell. The inspector, after examining the handcuffs and 
finding them quite untampered with, was a shaken man. He 
went along to the cell just to make sure that Conquest was 
really inside. 

“Glad that’s over, Simmons,” he said, mopping his brow 
when he got back into the charge room. ‘ Cool young devil, 
and no mistake. How the hell did he get out of the hand- 

cuffs?” | | 

“Him, sir? Full of tricks as a monkey,” said the desk 
sergeant. “‘ Beats me why he came with you so tamely. He 
could have got away as easy as winking if he had liked.”’ 

“Oh, could he?” snapped Crawford. “ Don’t you be a 
_ fool, Simmons. Handcuffs or no handcuffs, I had him. 
_ What’s the matter with you all?” he added, exasperated. 
“You seem to think this young Conquest is some sort of a 
magician ! ’”’ 

“ You'll find out, sir,’’ said Simmons sagely. 

At that very moment Norman Conquest was hard at work. 
It took him just five minutes, using one of his specially made 
instruments, to unlock the door of his cell. He was very glad 
that he had not removed the skin pocket and its contents 
when he had returned home. His knowledge as an expert 
locksmith stood him in good stead now. Ordinarily, there was 
no method of conquering the lock of a cell door from the 
inside ; but Norman had learned all the tricks; that secret 
pocket of his contained tiny drills, among other things— 
drills that ate into the iron of the door like magic. He was 
now beginning to really enjoy himself—to revel in the whole 
adventure. 
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While he was at work like this Sir Miles Carrington was © 
removed from a neighbouring cell, informed that the charge 
against him had been withdrawn, and escorted to the waiting — 
squad car. He was taken back to the Regency Hotel by 3 
‘Inspector Crawford himself. Coinciding with Crawford’s — 
‘‘ good night ” to Sir Miles on the hotel steps, the desk sergeant _ 
in the Strand Police Station was startled to find Norman 
Conquest strolling into the room., 

“t's about time you had better cells in this dump,” said 
the Desperado coolly. ‘‘ That one you shoved me into is 
cold and draughty, and I didn’t like it a bit.” 

“Gord!” said the man, goggling. 

“I’m sorry about this, my dear old desk sergeant,” continued 
Conquest, as he paused near the outer door. “If you get 
hauled over the coals I shall have sleepless nights for a week. 
But you surely didn’t expect me to stay in that mouldy cell 
until the morning, did you ? ” 

“Here! Hey!” gasped Simmons, struggling to his feet. — 
“How did you get out? ... Hold on, Mr. Conquest! You 
can’t walk out of here.... Hi! Help!” 

Before he could get round the desk Conquest, without any 
apparent hurry, had strolled out. By the time he reached 
the outside of the building his late prisoner had disappeared 
completely. Bill Williams had known what he had been doing 
when he had decided to leave the whole case in Crawford's 
hands ! 

The coolness, the audacity, of Conquest’s walk out was 
characteristic of him; it was also characteristic of him that 
he should walk leisurely and openly in the region of Piccadilly — 
Cirtus while police telephones were franctically ringing, and 
while police officers in squad cars were dashing out into the 
night. The hunt was up; Killer Conquest had escaped! 
Every available man in the Metropolitan area was roped in. 


Don’t imagine that Norman’s cool effrontery was an 


indication that he regarded his position with amusement. 
Quite the opposite. Behind his air of carefree lightheartedness _ 
was an alert awareness of his danger. He had got out of that — 

cell quickly because, one, he had had the means on his | 
to accomplish the escape, and, two, he wanted to get straight 
back to Cumber House to have a personal look-see. He had 
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no faith in Crawford; Crawford regarded him as guilty 
already, and would, if he had remained in police hands, have 
brought a definite charge of wilful murder against him at the 
police court proceedings. After that his chances of beating 
the rap would have been slim, indeed. The evidence against 
him was so simple and straightforward as to be overwhelming. 
Conviction—sentence of death—the scaffold. A prospect 
which the blithe young adventurer disliked exceedingly. No ; 
his only chance was to att immediately, and do his own 
investigating. 

There was one little item to be attended to first, however. 

. He walked straight into the Regency Hotel. Rather 
icant. Inspector Crawford had departed scarcely more than 
a quarter of an hour ago—and every policeman in London was 
on the look out for Norman Conquest. . . . The foyer was 
deserted except for the night clerk. Conquest walked up to 
the desk with a brisk, business-like air. 

“Sir Miles back yet ? ” he asked briefly. 

“Yes, came in about ten minutes ago. Who are you?” 

“ Anstruther is my name—this will explain,” said Conquest, 
opening his wallet and displaying something which looked 
like a warrant card, and which said: ‘Captain Clifford 
Anstruther, D.S.O., Intelligence Department.” 

““Secret Service?” asked the desk clerk in a hushed 
voice. 

 “ There’s more in this Carrington affair than you realise, © 
laddie.”” Norman became impatient. ‘‘ Don’t look at me like 
that. I know that Carrington was arrested for murder and 
taken away, and I know that the charge was withdrawn. I 
must see him. What’s the number of his room ? ”’ 

“ Two-o-two, sir,’ said the clerk, awed. 

Conquest went straight up. This Anstruther gag of his was 
an old one. He had used it with much success on several 
occasions. The very whisper of “Secret Service”? had a 
pleasingly satisfactory effect on such people as hotel clerks, 
rural police inspectors and similar mugs. If any hotel clerks 
or rural police inspectors are reading this at the moment, they 
are naturally the exceptions. 

Arriving at the door of Sir Miles Carrington’s room, Norman. 
gave a brisk but gentle tap. The door was opened almost 


— 
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immediately. Sir Miles, less haggard, but a very bewildered © 
man, stood in the opening. Vee 


“You! They told me——” 
“That I was under arrest, eh?” interrupted congue 
walking into the room and closing the door. “So I be a 
brother—so I am. I've walked out, that’s all. I didn’t I ce 
the cell they gave me.’ . 
“ Walked out ? ” repeated Sir Miles blankly. | 

“Not so difficult as it sounds—I have ways and means,” 
explained Norman. “ But enough of that. I’m in a hurry. 
Look, Sir Miles. Choate is dead, and I killed him. . 

“God help you, boy ! What possessed you to take such an a 
appalling step? I was utterly horrified when I heard. — 
arrested me at first . 

“ And like a sport, you didn’t even mention my name,” 
nodded Norman. ‘I know. Nice of you, pal. But don’t get — 
any wrong ideas. That’s what I’m here to explain. I didn’t 

murder Choate, as the police have probably told you.” 

“ But you just said you killed him ! ”’ 

“ My gun killed him. An accident. Trust the cops to get 
everything muddled.” In about five crisp-cut sentences — 
Conquest gave the details. “‘Get it ? No murder—only an — 1 
accident. The fact that Choate is dead is neither here nor — 
there. Your affairs are straightened out, and I don’t chika 
your name will be mentioned in the police proceedings. You ~ 
can go back to Willow Priors without a worry on your mind.” — : 

“Choate has a partner, a man named Herridew. . 

“ He'll do nothing. He can’t do anything, even if he wants 
to. All the papers connected with your affairs are 4 
Herridew will be so busy covering up the tracks of his own — 
shady dealings that he’ll have no time to think of anything 
else. Understand, Sir Miles—you’re free, not only from any — 
police charge, but from Choate’s dirty tyranny.” 

“And you, my boy?” asked Sir Miles, looking at him — 
with concern. “ In doing all this for me you have got yourself 
into terrible trouble. I believe you when you say that Choate — 
was killed by accident—and God knows I am relieved—but the — 
police think very differently. I don’t understand.” He passed | 4 
a weary hand over his eyes. ‘‘ You bi you walked out hag! 
your cell? But that’s ridiculous. . 
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_ “What you don’t seem to grasp is the fact that I like 
trouble,” interrupted Norman, as he made for the door. 


'“ Trouble and I are twin souls. Always have been. Watch 
_the newspapers, Sir Miles, and you’ll see how I beat this rap. 


You'll see whacking great headlines at first, gloatingly de- 


_ scribing me as a murderer. But they’ll soon change. In less 


than a week I’ll run down to Willow Priors, as free as the air, 
and get you to introduce me to your wife and kids.” 

He shook hands warmly and was gone—leaving Sir Miles 
no time to frame the words that were in his mind. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


CREEPING FOOTSTEPS . 

NorMAN admitted himself into Conquest Court as he hat 4 
done earlier in the night—by means of the car elevator round 
at the side of the building. Park Lane was quite deserted. — 
Not a policeman in sight. Not even a prowling radio car. — 
Conquest was not surprised. This was about the last place 
the police, as personified by Inspector Crawford, would look — 
for him. Sweet William, yes—Sweet William, who knew him — 
3 well, might have placed a hurried cordon round Conquest — 
ourt. But Sweet William had gone home to bed. a 
“Nice going, Desperado,” said Joy coolly, as her virile | 3 
young husband appeared in the lounge. ‘‘ You’re back sooner _ 
than I expected. Where do we go from here? ” 2 
“And you,” said Conquest, eyeing her lovingly, “ are all a 
dressed ready for action, I see.” He kissed her on the lips. "4 
“Natty suit you’re wearing. I haven’t see it before.” a 
“Don’t be silly. You’ve seen it dozens of times.” She — 
checked. “‘ Are we going to stand here, wasting time, talking 
about my suit ?” “s 4 
“ Can’t help talking about it. You look so nice.’ 
“ Thanks. How about looking nice yourself ? Yon haven't 
changed your clothes since you amused yourself by jumping — é 
out of trains and rolling on railway tracks. You’re a sight, 
Norman. All torn and grubby. . | 4 
“One reason why I came back, $s ' interrupted Norman, _ 
as he made for the bedroom. “Come and talk to me while — a 
I’m changing. We're going to Cumber House.” “fl 
“IT see. The murderer is inexorably drawn back to the 
scene of his crime. ... Won’t it be taking a pretty big chance, — 4 
Norman : ” she added, checking her flippancy and becoming § 

serious. “ What do you expect to gain by going back ? ” 
-“T don’t know.” He was rapidly divesting himself of his — 
soiled suit. ‘‘ Nothing, gi But I can’t get those creepinaeal - 
footsteps out of my mind, g . The more I think of them, 
, 2 a 
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the clearer I hear them. There was somebody near that 
office at the time the shot was fired—and not the night 
watchman. The only chance I’ve got is to go back and see 
if I can’t dig something up. No sense in trying to fool you, 
Pixie. This is the worst jam I’ve ever been in.”’ 

“‘T know it,” said Joy quietly. “‘ Choate is dead—your gun 
killed him—you robbed the safe and the money was found on 
you by the police. They’we only got to get you in the dock 
and before you know where you are you'll be sentenced to 
death.” The ominous words sent a chill through her slim 
frame. ‘Oh, Norman! I’m frightened.” 

“Between you and me, old thing, I’m not particularly 
cheery myself,” admitted Norman frankly. ‘ I’ve got to put 
in some quick work—and mighty hot work—if I’m to cheat 
that rope. I’ve got about two hours—it’ll take that time for 
Crawford to get his brain unglued after he hears of my escape 
—and for the police machinery to start operating smoothly.” 

“You haven’t told me, yet, how you did escape.’ 

“Easy. A cell at the back of an ordinary police, station is 
pie. I had the tools, too. ...’’ He tapped his hidden pocket. 
“ Utterly useless, though, if they carted me off to Pentonville, 
or somewhere like that—as they would have done after the 
preliminary hearing. That’s why I had to get out while the 
getting was good.” 

He was in the bathroom now, and she had followed him 
there. After he had hastily washed—there was no time for a 
shower—he deftly fixed the ghost of a moustache on his 
upper lip. Hardly a disguise, but realistic enough to pass the 
closest inspection. A deep sunburn on his face and a tricky 
greying of the hair at the temples added fifteen years to his age. 

“‘ Simple but effective,” he commented, as he surveyed his 
reflection in the mirror. “‘ I’m not mug enough to go back 
to Cumber House without taking some little precaution.” 
Back in the bedroom he quickly donned a smart double- 
breasted blue serge suit. “ Meet Captain Clifford Anstruther, 
Pixie.” 

“That old fraud, eh?” said Joy. “‘ Well, you look the 
part all right. But why should a Secret Service man go to 
Cumber House ? ” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” argued Conquest. 
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She had no reply to this, and a couple of minutes later they _ 
were in the garage. Mandeville Livingstone, who had been 
hovering about off-stage ever since Norman had returned, 
now manifested himself like some crinkly ghost. 

“Gord love us, guv’nor, I wasn’t half glad when I heard 
you come in,” he said, with hoarse eagerness. “ What’s been 
happening ? I thought they jugged you. . 

“So they did, Mandy, but the jrg was ae ” explained 
Norman as he climbed into Joy’s sleek black Alvis saloon. 
“No time to go into details. There’s hot work afoot.” 

“You look marvellous, guv’nor,” said Livingstone, 
admiringly. ‘‘I don’t reckon Mr. Williams himself would 
spot you in that rig. Same as you done before, ain’t it ? 
Can’t beat the old and tried, guv’nor. .. .” He hesitated. 
“Can I come along, too? I might be useful.” 

“True enough ; you might.”” Conquest had not the heart — 
to leave him behind. “ All right, slave. Hop in the back.” 

Livingstone climbed in with the agility of a monkey. A 
few moments later the car was descending swiftly in the 
elevator. As it rolled out into the night the doors silently 
and automatically closed. One second the car was there, and 
the next second it was speeding into Park Lane. There was 
no obvious sign of police activity in the West End streets, 
which were virtually deserted at this small hour of the morning. 
Cumber House was reached without a challenge. 

“ The first minute might be tricky,” murmured Conquest, 
as he and Joy got out of the car. “ It all depends who’s been 
left in charge. . . . You stay here, serf—and if you see us 
come running, start up the engine and open wide the doors.” 

Livingstone nodded. He was disappointed because he was 
being left behind in the car, but he realised that some such 
precaution was necessary. 

“Try and look prim and business-like, old thing,” said 
Norman, as he and Joy mounted the steps of Cumber House. 
“You're Miss Griggs, my assistant from now on.’ 

The first minute was not so tricky as they had fcaasil 
Only one constable had been left on duty in the lower hall, 
and he was young and inexperienced. The police broom had 
already made a clean sweep ; fingerprint men, photographers, 
and technicians of all kinds, had gone through the place with 
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a fine tooth-comb ; Choate’s body had been removed to the 
mortuary ; there was nothing more to be done in the building. 
No mystery here—no clues to be dug up and unravelled. It 
was a clear-cut murder with the murderer’s identity known 
and established. , | 

“I’m here to inspect Choate’s office,” said Conquest crisply, 
as he showed the constable his phoney credentials. ‘‘ This is 
my assistant, Miss Griggs. eHell of a nuisance, digging us out 
in the middle of the night like this. . . . Official business can’t 
wait, though. My department has been on the alert for an 
opportunity like this.” 

It was not so much the credentials, as Norman’s serene 
air of authority, which had the desired effect on the young 
constable. This tall, bronzed, soldierly man with the greying 
hair was so obviously an influential ‘‘ high-up ” that even if 
the bobby had felt a vague doubt, he would not have dared 
to express it. 

“Yes, sir. Certainly, sir.’ The man saluted smartly. 
_ “ Nobody up there but Mr. Herridew.” 

“ Herridew?” said Conquest thoughtfully. ‘‘ Choate’s | 
partner ? I’m glad he’s here. He might be useful.” 

On the first landing they encountered Parsons, the night 
watchman. The beery old man looked at them and sniffed. 

“‘ More ruddy cops, eh ? ’”’ he said contemptuously. ‘“ Going 
to be ’ere all night, I suppose? Wimmen this time, too! 
Blimey.! What’s the Force coming to ? ”’ 

“You wrong us, my friend,” said Conquest in a hurt voice, 
as he slipped a pound note into the surprised watchman’s 
grubby hand. ‘‘ We’re from Department M. 37B of the 
Foreign Office. Dammit, man, do I look like a policeman ? ” 

“No, sir. Sorry, sir,” said Parsons, with great respect. 
If ‘“‘ Captain Anstruther ”’ had looked like Robb Wilton that 
pound note would have supplied him with a halo, ‘‘ Lummy ! 
Foreign Office, eh ? I allus knew that Choate was a wrong ’un, 
in spite of his swell office and his money. One of these ’ere 
foreign spies, eh?” 

“You'd be surprised,”’ said Norman smoothly. 

He and Joy passed on, and walked up the next flight of 
stairs. , . 

“We shall have to watch out now, Pixie,” murmured the 
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Desperado. ‘The cop and the night wat easy. 
Herridew might not be so easy. All the same, I shall be 
interested to meet him. A nasty, virulent disease % 4 
Herridew.” | a 

“And no mug,” warned Joy softly. e. 

They found Amos Herridew in his late partner’s office. He — 
gave them a sharp, searching scrutiny as they entered. His — 
foxy little eyes, in their withered sockets, swept over ther 4 
like miniature searchlights. 

“Well? What is it?’ His voice was curt and acid. “r 
thought you people had finished ? Police, aren’t you aag oe 

“ Not this time, sir,” replied Norman politely. ‘ My name — 
is Captain Anstruther. ...”” Again he produced his credentials, 
and switched on the full force of his magnetic personality. — 
“ This is Miss Griggs, my assistant. We have reason to believe 
that this murder is not as simple as it appears on the sures 
If you will allow me to look round . i. 

“ Intelligence, eh ? Secret Service ?” said Herridew, hig F 
crabby features puckered into a puzzled expression. “ What — 
idiotic official blundering makes you think that Choate = 
mixed up in anything of that kind ? ” “4g 

“Not Choate,” said Norman gently. “ Conquest.” 

A vicious glitter appeared in Herridew’s eyes. q 

“So—so! Conquest, eh? I’m not surprised. You t 
mean——?” He paused, angling. “‘I don’t quite see——” 

“T hope you won’t embarrass me, Mr. Herridew, by — 
awkward questions. Evidence has come into our hands, — 
indicating that Conquest did not come to this office for the — 
purpose of securing the Carrington papers, as the police first 
thought. He had another—a more vital—reason. I’m 
I cannot say more at the moment. H’m! Choate was — 
in this chair, I understand, when he was shot ? ” 

“Yes, The night watchman found him. ... A more vital 
reason, eh?” MHerridew was inquisitive—and suspicious, — 
“‘ That’s nonsense. What other possible reason could Conquest 
have for killing my unfortunate partner ? Or for ar to | 
this office ? Choate had nothing to fear from anybody.” 4 

Norman felt that the ice was getting thin. 4 

“This young Conquest is a man of peculiar and startling — 
talents,” he said mysteriously—and using just the right words — 
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that would switch Herridew away from the dangerous angle. 
“Tn many ways, Mr. Herridew, Conquest is unique. A 
brilliantly clever young man... .” 

“A dirty, filthy murderer,” snapped Herridew, reacting as 
per programme. “ Brilliant? Clever? Rubbish! A cheap 
gangster—a highway robber. The kind of young thug whose 
only courage is contained in the gun he holds. He murders 
poor Choate in cold blood.e . .” 

“We believe there is something deeper in this crime, sir. 
I am not at liberty to say more.” 

“You are wrong. Utterly wrong.” Herridew was getting 
excited. “‘Good God! Does this mean that you people are 
going to pry and probe into my affairs too? I tell you, 
Conquest came here for the one and only purpose of robbery. 
Apparently, you don’t know this vicious young criminal. 
I do.” 

“You do? Really, sir? ” 

“Yes. In spite of the nonsense which the newspapers have 
printed about him from time to time, talking picturesquely 
about his Robin Hood characteristics, I can tell you that he 
is nothing more than a beetle-browed hoodlum of the true 
criminal type. It amazes me,” said Mr. Herridew, waving his 
bony hands, “that people can believe this rubbish about a 
modern knight errant who goes all over the place victimising 
none but the scallywags who practise crookery within the law. 
A harmful and vicious fiction. Such fiction immediately 
suggests by implication that poor Choate came within this 


category.” 
“And didn’t he?” mused Norman mildly. He considered 
Herridew with interest. ‘‘ Beetle-browed hoodlum ” was a 


term to remember. 3 

“No, sir, he did not,” barked Herridew sharply. “I will 
have you remember that he was my partner. As for Conquest, 
I happen to know that he is an evil-living young swine with a 
leprous past ; a brazen blackguard with a veneer of gentility 
whose morals are buried in slime, and who for years lived on 
the shameful earnings of young girls whom he forced on the 
streets and ultimately shipped to South America. A vile 
creature who thoroughly deserves the hangman’s rope.” 

Norman Conquest, rather surprised to hear these illuminating 
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facts about his past, caught Joy’s eye. It was rather a 
dangerous eye. She seemed to be on the point of see : 
the telephone or some other handy object at Herridew’s - 
Norman checked this quite natural impulse with a warning — 
look. All this vituperation, of course, was directed towards — 
one purpose. By ‘ knocking” the absent (as he thought) — 
Conquest, Herridew hoped to distract attention from the — 
questionable business methods of«Choate and Herridew, Ltd. — 
There was a brief silence while Conquest memorised one or — 
two of the choicer phrases—“ evil living young swine with a — 
leprous past "— ‘a brazen blackguard whose morals are a 
buried in slime.” And that bit about living on the earnings — 
of young girls. . . . Useful, the Desperado decided, for some ~ 
future occasion. He promised himself the pleasure of ramming z 
those words down Herridew’s throat with his bare fist. It — 
would be well worth the risk of fatal contamination. ee 
Meanwhile, time was getting on. Herridew’s presence was 4 
a nuisance. Something drastic would have to be done about it. — 
“ Very interesting, Mr. Herridew,”’ said Norman, at length. — 
“‘T had no idea that Conquest was such a hot number. Rather ar 
a pity the police were unable to hold him.” 
“Unable to... What’s that ?” 
“ Didn’t you know ?” 
“ Know what ? ” | 
“ This leprous young swine has escaped.” i 
“Escaped! You must be mistaken.” Acute alarm was — 
written all over Herridew’s crafty features. ‘‘ When a man is — 
arrested and charged with murder the police don’t let him ~ 
escape. You have obviously been misinformed.” ; 
“No. It’s true enough. If you don’t believe me, pop round — 4 
to the local cop shop and find out for yourself. What you are — 
overlooking,” said Norman cheerfully, “is the extraordinary q 
genius of this Conquest bird. Your information about him — 
may be right—although, somehow, I think you have been 
given a warped and garbled account of his past—but there’s - 
no doubt at all about his uncanny cleverness.”’ 

“Bah! No cheap crook is clever——" . 
“You underestimate the fellow,’”’ said Norman, lookitielal 
Herridew very earnestly. ‘“‘I give you my word, Herridew: 
that Conquest is capable of some very surprising things. He — 
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might be in this room at this very moment. He might even 
be me, posing as a Foreign Office representative. He might 
be the beery-nosed caretaker we passed on the stairs.”’ 

- “Good God! You expect me to believe this preposterous 
Scarlet Pimpernel stuff ? ’’ exploded Herridew contemptously. 
“ Conquest escaping from the police immediately after he has 
been arrested. . . . Conquest appearing like a will-o’-the-wisp 
at the scene of his crimes. . . Conquest posing as various 
impossible people. . . . Twaddle, sir! Arrant twaddle! I’m 
surprised at a man of your standing and intelligence believing | 
such childish rubbish.” 

“ Have it your own way,” said Conquest, shrugging. ‘‘ But 
if I were in your shoes, brother, I’d hot-foot it out of here in 
double quick time. Believe me, this Conquest is a ball of fire. 
He’s quite capable of coming back after you, and you haven’t 
much protection here. You’d be much safer surrounded by 
squads of cops.” 

Joy was beginning to feel slightly uneasy. Her irrepressible 
husband’s weakness for playing his victim like a fish on the 
line was likely to get him into trouble. Amos Herridew was 
no simpleton and Norman’s reckless slanginess of speech 
hardly fitted the Captain Anstruther réle. But Joy need not’ 
have worried. Herridew was in no mental condition—as 
Conquest sensed—to see the glaring thing that was staring 
him in the face. The mere suggestion that the elusive Conquest 
might return to get him virtually turned his brain to a curdled 
mess. — 

“Are you sure of this? ”’ he asked hoarsely. ‘ About 
Conquest escaping from the police, I mean? ” 

““ My dear sir, I am not in the habit of making statements 
of that kind unless they are true.’’ Conquest’s manner was 
mildly reproachful. ‘ As I say, you have only to go to the 
police station to find out for yourself.’’ 

Herridew, still wavering, made a hurried departure. They 
heard him clattering downstairs. 

“You—you crazy loon!” breathed Joy, clutching at 
Norman’s arm. “ Talking to him like that! You practically 
told him... .” 

“Yes. Amusing, wasn’t it?” chuckled Conquest. “‘ Any- 
way, it got rid of him—and that was the general idea. Now, 
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sweetheart, we shall have to work fast.’”’ He looked round © ; 


keenly. ‘‘ Creeping footsteps. .. . Where was I standing when — 
I thought I heard them ? ” 


“Talking about creeping footsteps, what price these ? m 4 


murmured Joy, asa shuffling sound, accompanied by lpnomersess 
came from the upper flight of stairs. ‘‘ Somebody else coming 

“What do they think this place io Vicki Station ?” ” 
grumbled Norman. “It’s that blighting night watchman. — 
Well, it won’t take me long to get ridof him.” 

Parsons appeared, very much out of breath. 


r iy didn’t come up, guv’nor, while that there "Erridew was ‘a 


’ he said wheezily. “‘ Don’t like him. Never did. Not 
a evetsae vate of him, me only being on the job at — 
nights. . 

, Listen, old timer. I’m busy. . 


“Yes, sir. I know that. I knew they was all wrong when 


they arrested the old gent for the murder. How could an 


old gent have got out of the place without me seeing him?” — 


Parsons spat as an indication of his contempt for the police. 
“‘ Now, this ’ere Conquest ” An awed note crept into his 


voice. ‘It’s different with ’#m. Slippery as an eel, they say. — 


Not that I can understand how he did it, either.’’ Unclean 
fingers scratched an unclean head. ‘“ Fair beats me, it does.” 

“ All right, you’re beaten. As long as it doesn’t beat ani 
everything’s fine.” 

“T'll never forget it, not as long as I live,”’ continued Ms 
garrulous old man. “ A hawful sight, guv’nor. As soon as I 
broke the door down, there ’e was, lying back in ’is chair 
with a ruddy great ’ole in ’is ’ead. ... And that there Conquest ! 
Opened the safe without a key, didn’t he? Clever, yes, but 
it could have been done. But ’ow the ’ell did ’e get out through 
the skylight ’”—he pointed upwards—“ and lock it up again _ 
without breaking the glass? A fair knockout! The bolt’s 
on the inside.” 

“ Forget the skylight. He didn’t escape that way. He went 
down the stairs.”’ 

“That ’e never, sir!” 

“My good man——’” 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, guv’nor, I was ’ere and I know,” 


said the night watchman with the superior air of one who 
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has the facts at his fingertips. ‘ Call it a miracle if you like, 
but the bloke escaped by that there skylight and bolted it 
again after ‘im. ’Ow ’e did it, I don’t know.” 

_ “ We’ve heard enough about skylights, my friend,” inter- 
rupted Norman, becoming firm. “ Conquest eluded you quite 
simply—by going through the outer office and nipping down 
the stairs while you were goggling at the corpse.’ 

“Ere, ‘old on! Think & shouldn’t have heard him going 
downstairs ? ” | 
“ Conquest doesn’t make much noise. He was quite frank 
with us after we had arrested him. He told us exactly how he 

escaped.” 
“Blimey! You can’t believe them crooks, guv’nor,” said 

Parsons, with a sniff. “Conquest was ’aving you on a piece 
of string. ’E never nipped down the stairs. *E got out through 
the skylight. I ’eard ’im.” 
~ “ You—-heard him ? ” 

“’ Course I did. I ’eard ’is creeping footsteps.” 

Norman Conquest stiffened. For the first time he regarded 
the garrulous old man with real interest. Corroboration of his 
own suspicion from this unexpected quarter came as a 
complete surprise. 

“ You heard creeping footsteps, eh ? ’’ said Norman gently. 
“ Tell me more, brother.’’ A curious point struck him. ‘‘ This 
is the first we’ve heard of any creeping footsteps. When the 
police were here did you tell them ? ”’ 

“No, I never. And not likely.” Parsons did a bit more 
spitting. “ Reg’lar nasty, that there inspector was. Every 
time I tried to tell ‘im, ’e shut me up. But you're different, 
guv nor. The difference, of course, being the pound note 
_ which reposed in Parsons’ pocket. “‘ You ain’t tried to shut 
me up once.” 

Conquest could have corrected him on this point, but 
thought it better not to do so. 

“ About these footsteps ? ’’ he said. ‘ You told the police 
nothing about them, but you're telling me. All right. Carry 
on. How did you hear them? When? Where?” | 

“It was after I’d broke the door open and was looking at 
Mr. Choate as ’eJay a-weltering im his-blood,”’ said the night 
watchman hoarsely. “1 »was, scared-like, ne coulda’ get 
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my breath proper. ‘Oo wouldn’t be scared, coming sudden — 
on a hawful sight like that ?_ I wanted to shout, but ‘coulda 50 


like that that I ’eard the footsteps—up there.” > B: 
It occurred to Conquest that Parsons had heard his— ; 
Conquest’s—footsteps in the adjoining outer office, and had 
mistaken the direction of the sound. Then he dismissed the _ 
thought. He knew quite well that he had been as silent as , 
a Red Indian. ‘4 
“Up there they was,’ continued Parsons, still pointing. — 
“ That’s ’ow ’e escaped. ’E went over the roof.” 4 
Norman stood silent. His thoughts went back to that — 
moment when, the sound of the gunshot ringing in his ears, he ~ 
had seen that Choate was dead. The vague memory of stealthy — 
footsteps grew stronger—yes, the sound could have come ~ 
from above. Conquest was in the unique position of knowing — 
that the murderer—to wit, himself—had escaped from the — 
building by the simple method of walking downstairs. Parsons — 
thought otherwise ; Parsons had heard creeping footsteps on ~ 
the roof, minutes after Conquest had vaguely heard a similar — 
sound. The inference was as obvious as a wallop on the jew . 
There had been a third party at that picnic ! " 
“ So you think Conquest escaped by going over the roof?” 
mused Norman, giving no visible evidence of the emotion — i 
which gripped him like a fever—for his very cheating of the 
gallows depended upon the truth of this gabby old man’s story. 
“ Well, of course, it’s possible. . “4 
“It’s a fact, guv’nor. I ‘eard ‘im walking over the leads. _ 
I’m the night watchman, ain’t I? Think I don’t know what © 
it sounds like when somebody walks over them leads up ~ 
there ? Think I ain’t heard the winder cleaners when they’ve 
been clumping about ? I was doorkeeper ’ere once, in the ~ 
daytime, before they thought I was too ruddy old and ugly. 
. .. I was going to tell all this to the coppers, but they was 
so bloomin’ cocky.” 7 
“ Very interesting, no doubt—but it doesn’t make any ~ 
difference, old timer,” said Normau casually. “We've got 
him. How he escaped is of minor importance.” — 
Another pound note, accompanied by a broad hint, satis- _ 
factorily got rid of the night watchman. Conquest’s face was 
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alert and eager as he listened to the old man’s receding 
footsteps. 

“A chair on the desk ought to do it, Pixie,” he said, 
whipping up a chair and placing it in position. ‘‘ We’ve got 
to work fast. Blighting Herridew might be back at any 
minute—although I fancy we’ve a good quarter of an hour, 


if we're lucky. I’ve a hunch that a look on the roof will lead 
to something juicy.” . 


end 

CHAPTER NINE © 9 

SOMETHING JUICY sets me 

By PERCHING himself precarioushy on the chair Conquest was _ 
able to reach the skylight. nee tei 
framework wide open, and wormed his way through. ba 
“T shan’t be long, Beautiful. . 7 
“Hey! What's the big idea?” in Ps oa 


a 


nimbly hopped on to the desk and then mounted the ¢ 
“I'm coming up there, too. Lend me a hand.” 
“ Don't be a young ass. It might be dangerous.” 
Stopping this elfin-faced girl when she had made up 
mind, however, was only to be attempted at one’s peril 
even the valiant Norman dared not try it. He reached 
a long arm, grasped her firmly, and hoisted her up. 
There was no danger, really. The leads, for the most 
were flat. Tt wes easy to see how a man could alana 
building to another. Cumber House was not detached ; 
joined up with similar buildings to right and to left. 
Srocan'ct Chonte’s akylight wet a feu fxcher ann 
of the flat leads, which stretched along into the darkness. 
There was a low brick parapet protecting the actual roof 
Conquest's powerful torchlight soon put an end to the high j 
he had entertained. eae 
“ Not so good, Pixie,” he muttered. “ Not a trace oh 
footprint. Nothing. There’s been some pretty heavy rain 
recently, and there's not even a layer of dust.” ne | 
“But look, Norman,” said Joy eagerly. “ If 
had been walking up here, you'd have heard his - 4 
quite clearly. We're right over the top of Choate’s office. Tes ; 
an idiotic coincidence—a crazy hope—" She broke off, 
biting her lip. “ The chance of somebody being up here at the 7 
very time of the shot, I mean. Yet, two of you heard footsteps. : 3 
You coukin’t both have been mistaken.” | 
Norman fashed his light farther along the leads. > ae 
“You can walk right — here,” he said, frowning, s 
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“ Supposing somebody had been on the tiles at about that 
_ time. What would he see ? A glow streaming out of Choate’s 
‘skylight ! And the bloke, being up here for no good purpose, 
would naturally approach cautiously. . . . Golly! What if 
this Mysterious Unknown was actually looking down through 
the skylight at the fatal moment ? Get it ? Star witness No. 1, 
and the handsome prisoner, complete with halo, steps out of 
the dock without a stain on lis character.” 

“Norman! How can you talk like that when so much 
depends on the next few minutes?” breathed the girl. 
“ Things like that only happen in films. It’s too good to be 
true. We’re just fooling ourselves. . ...”” Her game spirit came 
to the rescue. “‘ And yet, why not?” she went on tensely. 
“Why shouldn’t there have been a cat burglar, or somebody 
like that, up on the roof? Cat burglars do cat-burgle office 
buildings in the Strand, don’t they ? That’s no coincidence. 
And, seeing a light on the roof, he naturally crept forward....” 

“ Hold everything,” interrupted Conquest softly. 

He was holding the beam of his torch steadily on one spot. 
_He bent down and picked up a small object—something that 
looked like a brownish stone, flattish and irregular in shape. 
at had been lying on an exposed part of the leads, practically 

at his feet. It had been there all the time. It was only by 
- luck that he had not trodden on it. : 

“Nothing much, is it?” asked Joy. 

“Now and again, old thing, a piece of luck comes along 
that seems fantastically unreal,” replied Conquest, his voice 
throbbing with suppressed excitement. “‘ You know what 
this is, don’t you?” 

*“‘ A pebble of some sort... .” 

“Look again.’’ He concentrated the torchlight on the 
object which was held gingerly between his fingers. “‘ Chewing 
gum, my sweet. Just a wad of ordinary chewing gum.’ 

“But I don’t see : 

“Hardened by the cool night air—but fresh and clean,” 
continued Conquest tautly. “ There’s soot up on these roofs, 
Pixie ; soot and dust and grime. This piece of chewing gum 
‘hasn’t been lying here for more than an hour or two—and 
did you ever see a more beautifully impressed set of fingerprints 2” 

“Oh, my hat! You mean c 
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“Think, you goggle-eyed chump! Don’t look at me as — 
though you had been slugged. What happened up here?” 
“You tell me,” said Joy breathlessly. a 
“A man comes creeping along these leads—a bloke who’s 2. 
obviously up to no good—and he sees a glow coming 
Choate’s skylight. He’s attracted—he’s worried. Glows coming __ 
from skylights aren’t too good. So he creeps up pretty — 
cautiously and takes a look dewn through the glass. For 
some reason best known to himself, he’s chewing or but # 
because the champing of his jaws makes a noise et Niagara 
Falls in his own ears (have you ever chewed gum in a dead 
silence ?) he takes the wad out and chucks it away. But 
here’s the point. . 
“Don’t tell me,’ " said Joy, as she caught on. “The first 
thing you do when taking chewing gum out of your mouthis _ 
to wet your thumb and forefinger. If you don’t, the ghastly 
stuff sticks. And a wet thumb and forefinger, impressed on 
soft chewing gum—whoo-hoo ! ”’ | 
: Exactly—whoo-hoo, ” agreed Norman. “ Perfect im- 
pressions.”” He carefully placed the find inside his handker- 
chief. “So what ? The bloke was right here, near the skylight, 
and he must have heard the shot. The chances are, he was — 
looking down on Choate and me, and saw the whole perform- 
ance. In other words—an eyewitness. But this chap is a 
roof prowler, and he’s not up here to take observations of 
the stars. His first impulse after seeing Choate off to hell is © 
to scram. He doesn’t want to be mixed up in any killing! 
He’s had a nasty shock, and he forgets to be cautious. That’s — 
why I hear his wp footsteps—and why Parsons hears | 
them.” 
“ Yes, Nornian, I can see all that,” said Joy quickly, “ but — 
how is it going to help you ? ” 
‘A roof prowler suggests a small-time crook—and small- 
time crooks spend half their lives passing through the hands ~ 
of the cops,” explained Conquest. “ And when you pass — 
through the hands of the cops, my lovely, they take im- 
pressions of your fingerprints. All you’ve got to do Ag to @ 
pop round to Scotland Yard and have a look through Records. __ 
There’s going to be a second inspection of the fingerprint — 
department to-night ! ” . 4 
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“But won't it be risky? They’ll want to know where I 
found the chewing gum.” 
“ They'll want to know all sorts of things. Stall ’em. 


_ That’s all, Pixie. But find out the name of the blighter whose 


’ 


fingerprints are on this chewing gum—and where he hangs 
out.” 

“ And then we go along and grab him, and force him to 
tell the truth. ...’”’ She paused, troubled. “ But what’s the 
good of that ? Telling us the truth is no good. If you’re going 
to get yourself clear of this horrible murder charge, Norman, 
the man will have to tell his story to the police.” 

“We'll overcome those difficulties when we get to them,” 
said the Desperado lightly. “ The first thing is to shoot to 
Scotland Yard. Come on.” 

They lost no time in getting back into Choate’s office. 
Norman secured the skylight bolt, and removed the chair 
from the desk. They were lucky. Nobody had been up there. 

“T’m worried, Desperado,” said Joy, looking at him with 
half-frightened eyes. “‘ It’s all very well to say—shoot off to 
Scotland Yard. But Scotland Yard’s the last place I want to 
go near. Every policeman in London is looking for you, and 
they’ll ask me where you are.” 

“I’m practically on the doorstep, sitting in the old Alvis— 
but you won’t tell ’em that,’”’ chuckled Norman. ‘ You'll just 
say you don’t know. They can’t hold you. The main thing 
—the vital thing—is to get that information.” 

. “Il do my best,” promised Joy stoutly. 

On their way downstairs they encountered Amos Herridew 
on his way up. The man was looking flushed and feverish, 
with a haunted expression in his unpleasant eyes. 

' “You were right—you were quite right,’ he panted, as 
he looked at Norman. “That accursed young devil of a 
Conquest has escaped! These footling, incompetent, blundering 
police ! He actually escapes from his cell at the Strand Police 
Station and strolls out of the place!” 

“T hate to say, ‘I told you so,’ brother,” murmured 
Conquest deprecatingly. ‘‘ This exploit of Conquest’s hardly 


_ measures up with your description of him as a cheap hoodlum. 


It must have required nerve and poise—to say nothing of 
fabulous ingenuity—to bring off a stunt like that. Take it 
K.C. G 
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from me, Mr. Herridew, this young Conquest is dynamite. | 
He'll be after you next, you mark my words.” | 

“After me? Are you crazy? The man’s a fugitive fom =@& 
justice—a hunted killer. He's on the run and he wouldnt = 
dare to show his face. . i 

“ He'd dare anything, ‘my poor Amos,” said Norman gently. 
“You'd better watch out. You never know when you might — 
meet him. At your breakfast tablg—in the train—possibly in 
your bath. It’s impossible to avoid him, So if you have any 
guilty secrets guard them we 

They passed on down the stairs, leaving Herridew quivering 
like a badly-made blancmange. 

“ As soon as this little spot of trouble is ironed out, young — 
Pixie, I’ m going to give Brother Herridew my 
attention,” murmured Conquest, always the optimist. “ And 
there’s nothing like getting a prospective victim into a nice — 
state of the jitters well in advance. I’ve tried it many times— __ 
and I know. Remember the celebrated case of Mr. Mortimer?” 

They passed the constable in the doorway without trouble. 4 
It was rather amusing to see the man giving Conquest asmart 
salute. They reached the parked car and Norman took the ~ 
wheel. He drove openly and serenely to the Embankment, and © 
parked again within a few yards of the main entrance of New | 
Scotland Yard. The very audacity of this procedure rene 
him virtually immune from trouble. 

Joy was surprised and slightly disconcerted to learn that's 
Superintendent Williams was on the premises. Much as she ~ 
disliked the idea of seeing him at the present moment, she 
realised that he was more likely to help her than anybody _ a 
else—and less likely to ask embarrassing questions. g 

“I thought you were going home to bed, Bill?” she a 
greeted him, as she entered his office. ee 

He looked at her with inflamed eyes. . 

“I did go home to bed,” he said thickly. “I was in bed. — 
I was asleep. Then the blasted telephone rings and I’m told — 
that Conquest is on the loose... .” 

“ Such language, Mr. Williams ! ” ‘a 

‘“T can’t help it—I’m seeing red,” growled the super- 
intendent. ‘Why must it always be me? That footling — y 
Crawford lets Conquest give him the slip—after I 
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him, mind you !—and they have to bring me back. ...” He 
paused. ‘All right. Forget it. What are you doing here, 
young lady?” He jumped. “ Yes, by the lord! What are 
you doing here? If anybody knows where Conquest is, you 
do!” 

“Look, Bill. Norman’s your headache,” she said with an 
air of confidence which she was far from feeling. “ Why 
should I know where he is? Isn’t it bad enough that he’s 


festooned with murder charges and on the run? The one. 


thing I’m concentrating on is to get him out of this jam. 
Look at this.” , | 
She placed Norman’s handkerchief on the table and unfolded 


it. Mr. Williams inspected the specimen with distaste. 


— 


“What,” he asked sourly, “is this?” 

“ Are you blind? Chewing gum.” 

“T know it’s chewing gum, but what do you expect me to 
do with it? Is this a joke?” He looked at her pleadingly. 
“Do you really think, Joy, that this is the right moment for 


_ playing games ? I can’t help it if you’re idiotic enough to like 


chewing gum, but why dump your discards on my desk ? ” 
“T resent that, Bill. I don’t like chewing gum. What do 
you take me for? I found this exhibit on the roof of Cumber 
House. ...” ( 
“You found it—where ?” 
“T just told you. On the roof of Cumber House. Remember 


'Norman saying he’d heard creeping footsteps directly after 


the shot ? Soft, padding footsteps near at hand. Crawford 
blew his police whistle then, and we didn’t talk any more 
about it. But after you had all gone I started thinking. . . .”’ 

“So you went up on the roof of Cumber House? ”’ said 
Williams thickly. ‘“‘ How did you get there ? Good God, girl, 


do you want to break your neck? Climbing over rooftops 
isn’t the kind of job you should be doing. .. .”” He broke off. 


“Why the roof ? What made you think—— ? ” 

“Call it a hunch,” said Joy, who did not think it necessary 
or expedient to go into details. “‘ Anyhow, I found this on 
the roof, right against the skylight. It was used to-night, 
Bill—by somebody who was on the roof. And there are 
the clear impressions of a fingerprint and a thumb-print on it.” 

I see.” The superintendent became more alert. ‘So 
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that’s why ... H’m! Clear impressions is right. Never seen | 
better. What do you want me to do?” 

‘You know what I want you to do—check these prints 
with your records. Don’t you see? The man was there—he 
was probably a witness of what happened i in Choate’s office— | 
and jf we can identify him—— 

“T shouldn’t bargain too much on this piece of evidence,” 
interrupted Williams, looking into her eager face with an 
uncomfortable feeling. ‘ Dammit, girl, I don’t want you to 
be too disappointed. I see what you mean, of course. If the 

ebody ’ on the roof was an eye-witness of what 

if he can be identified he might corroborate Conquest’s 
own story—if we can lay our hands on him, A lot of ‘ifs’ 
there.” 

“Yes, but they’re not difficult ifs,” urged Joy. “ You can 
soon settle the biggest one by having these prints 
If you've nothing like them in Records—well, I’ve been 
wasting my time.” 

He nodded and rang a bell. And the exhibit was requeeéi ga 
and taken to the Records Department. 

“ Might be a little delay,” said Williams. “‘ Better sit “ 
Joy, and make yourself comfortable. Gosh! I hope you're — 
right!” he added impulsively. ‘‘ Crawford thinks I’m a fool — 
for believing Conquest’s story, and it’ll give me a nice feeling _ 
inside if we can only confound the blighter with definite | 
corroborative evidence. It’s a long shot, though. . a 

“Not so long,” argued the girl. “ Respectable people don’t — 
prowl on office roofs in the middle of the night, so it’s likely 
enough that you'll have his fingerprints.” 

“Well, we'll soon see, . . . You put over a fast one, didn’ ty 
you, climbing up on that roof?” He regarded her ; 
“ If anything comes of this, Crawford will sweat blood when 
he hears. . . . What gave you the idea that the ‘creeping — 
footsteps ’ might have been on the roof ? ” 

“« Just a hunch,” replied Joy, regretting that she was unable | 
to give Norman the rightful credit, with a little bit on the side _ 
for the beery night watchman. ‘This has got to lead to 
something, Bill—it’s just got to. We must clear Norman of (= 
this horrible murder charge.” ES 

“Tf we don’t, he’s had it,” growled the superintendent. re, 
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“No mistake about it, girl. He needn’t think he can escape 
the police net for long, slippery as he is, and once Crawford 


- gets him in the dock he’ll be for it. The evidence, as it stands, 


is strong enough for any jury. Conquest made an unlawful 
entry, he was surprised by Choate, it was his gun which did 
the killing, he was found with ten thousand pounds of Choate’s 
money in his ee pney which had come out of 
Choate’s safe.” 3 

“ All right. Don’t rub it in.’ 

“Only preparing you for the worst,” said Williams, 
wriggling uncomfortably. ‘ I’m sorry, in a way, that Conquest 


did a bolt. That’ll damn him completely. . . . You know 


where he is, of course ? ’’ He gave her a hard look. “‘ No good 
asking you to tell me, eh? No, I thought not.” He sighed. 
“ Just as a matter of routine I’ve surrounded Conquest Court 
and the Regency Hotel, but the men are only wasting their 
time. You know, I ought to hold you as an accessory. .. .” 

“Try it!’ she interrupted, with spirit. “ You couldn’t 
hold me, Bill, and you know it. Even if you could, you 
wouldn’t,”’ she added, looking straight at him in turn. “ You 
want to see Norman in the clear as much as I do.” 

‘““Maybe I do,” he admitted grudgingly. ‘‘ Mind you, I’d 
love to nab him on a genuine charge, and shove him in the 
jug for a spell—it would do him good. Wipe off one or two 


_ old scores, too. But I’d hate to see him branded as a cold- 


blooded killer. No need for you to tell me he’s not that 
a | 
He fell into a moody silence, and nothing more was said 


until a messenger arrived from Records with the necessary 


information. The prints had easily been identified as those 


of aman named Eddie Mills, a small-time cat burglar with four 


mF 


_ convictions against him. He had been out of prison less than 
-  amonth. 


“Gosh! They run true to form, don’t they, these cheap 


_ crooks ? ” said Williams. ‘‘ As sure as the sun shines, Eddie’s 


no more than a month out of prison than he gets back into 
the old game. I know him well. Lives in the Kennington 
district. ‘Slippers’ Eddie they call him—because he’s 
slippery, I suppose. It’s a favourite lay of his to work on 
deserted office buildings in the business section. Never gets 
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much—petty cash from strong boxes, odd trifles from tea ] 


drawers, and such like. It’s difficult to assess the mentality — 
of such men; they'd make twice as much money in an 


honest job. . 


“Never mind Eddie’s mentality,” interrupted Joy, her 
sprite’s eyes shining. ‘‘ He was up on that roof, and I want 
to have a heart-to-heart talk with him. What’s his ted 


‘‘ Well—now. Steady. I can’t‘let you go after a like f 


Eddie Mills on your own.” 
“Don’t be silly. He won’t bite me.” ‘ 


“He won’t admit he was on the roof of Cumber House, — 


either—not to you,” said the superintendent, with conviction. — 
“An obstinate little devil, Eddie ; the type who has to be — 
bullied a bit... . What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing. I'm thinking, that’s all.” Joy’s face had — 
suddenly become hotly flushed. ‘‘ I’m wondering if I should — 


take a chance. Leave me alone for a minute, Bill.” ’ She 4 . 2 


decided within ten seconds. ‘ Yes, I will.” 
“What do you mean—take a chance ? ” 
“Listen. You believe Norman’s story, don’t you?” — 
“ T’ve said so five or six times——” 


“ You'd like to see him cleared? All right. I believe he 


could get Eddie Mills to come forward as a witness, but he 
hasn’t any real authority, like you. He doesn’t know nae 
like you. It’ll be better if you come with us, Bill.” 

“Us!” ejaculated Williams, jumping at the word. 

** Yes, Norman’s outside.” 


“ Outside!” yelled the other. “‘ You mean, right outside — 


this building ? ” 
“ Sitting in my Alvis.” 


“ Well, I’m damned!” Williams took a deep breath. “The 


unmitigated nerve of that young blighter! Sitting ina parked — 


car, right outside Scotland Yard! I might have known, ; ‘ 
though...” He broke off. “ Of course, it’s my plain duty to 


go down with a couple of men and haul him in.’ 


“ Bother your plain duty. You’re coming with us to 4 i 


Kennington.” 


“ Give me strength |” pleaded the superintendent, clenching 4 


his fists and raising his eyes to the ceiling. “‘ Isn’t there any — 


limit to your nerve ? You expect me to be deaf and blind $i, j % 


v 
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my duty, and to go careering across London with a wanted 
man! Every police officer in the Metropolitan area is on the 
look out for Conquest. I’m to sit side by side with him in a 
private car, am I?” : ' 
~\ “Why not?” | 

“ Because, for one thing, I’ve got a wife and kids, and I 
don’t want to lose my job—or my pension, either.” 

“Don’t be silly. Unglue your brain, Bill. If the car’s 
stopped by anybody, Norman’s your prisoner. You've just 
arrested him.” 

“There’s that, of course.’ ' Williams ceased to look apoplectic. 

“Supposing he won’t agree to being. arrested ? You know 
him as well as I do... : 
~“T know that this is s his only chance of beakiag this ghastly 
charge, and you can take my word for it that he won’t do 
anything funny,” she said earnestly. ‘‘ I’m risking everything — 
_—Norman’s risking everything—on the hope that Eddie Mills 
saw what happened in Choate’s office and can be roped in as a 
witness. If that fails, there’s nothing else.” 

“ All right,”’ said the superintendent, getting briskly to his 
feet. ‘‘ I'll risk it. Let’ 8 60. a 


CHAPTER TEN 


BEATING THE RAP | i 
; 
Ir was not until the Alvis, witheJoy at the wheel, was well — 
on its way to Kennington that Superintendent Williams came | 
out of his mental fog. He was sitting beside Norman z 
who had greeted him with an amiable salute, and who was 
now lying leisurely back among the cushions, "id Vea _— 
“I don’t know what it is about you two,” said Wi in = 
a congested voice, “ but I’m always finding myself on thé” ef 
brink of a blasted precipice after listening to either of you! — 
It’s bad enough to be bamboozled and flummoxed you, 
Conquest, but this girl of yours is getting to be as Re ereek 
“Here, hold on! A bit wanting in respect, that Pn, : 
remark, Sweet William,” interrupted Norman severely. “ a 
so much of ‘this girl of yours.” And where do you get Tm 4 
brink-of-precipice stuff? What are you kicking about?” = 
“If I’m not on the brink of a precipice, what am Ion?” 
retorted Williams. ‘“‘ You're wanted on a charge of murder, — 
Conquest, and that’s as serious as it could be; ev “2 
officer in the Metropolitan area is on the look-out for you; 
and here I am, God help me, aiding and abetting you in ~ 
eluding arrest ! I must be crazy.’ L 
“ You're not crazy, Bill—and you're not aiding and abetting — 
anything,” said Joy, turning her head for a moment. “ Didn’t — 
you agree that you can say Norman’ s under arrest and in 
your charge if anybody stops us ?’ ee 
“Yes. It sounded all right then—but I’m not so axle,” oa 
growled Sweet William. “ Look at him.” He slewed round and — 
eyed Conquest dubiously. ‘‘ Faked up with a bronzed com- 
plexion and greying hair, to say nothing of an idiotic little 
moustache ! I’m not such a fool as you think Iam; it ’s the — 
old ‘Captain Anstruther’ stunt again, and it was you, — 
Conquest, who got up on the roof of that office building and — 
found the wad of chewing gum... .” iq 
“T’m not denying it,” aid Norman, with unwonted 
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seriousness. “‘ Hell’s bells! I had to do something drastic, 
hadn’t 1? I remembered those creeping footsteps—there was 
_the ghost of a chance that somebody had witnessed the killing 
-—and the only place to look was Cumber House. Well, it 
came off. We know that this Eddie Mills bloke was on the 
roof. The obvious thing is to go and round him up, and get 
his story.” 

“T’m all for it,” agreed Williams. ‘“‘ The point is—you 
oughtn’t to be with me. Why can’t you let me lock you up? 
You can trust me to get Eddie’s story, and if he corroborates 
your own account of the killing, you’re cleared. Cleared of the 
murder charge, at least. I don’t know about the rest. You'll 
still be in a hell of a mess, my lad.” 

It was amusing to hear the superintendent asking for 
permission to lock Conquest up. The truth was, he knew with 
a slogging certainty that if he attempted any such thing, the 
elusive “ 1066’ would bring off some spectacular move and 
elude him altogether. As things were, Williams could at least 
keep an eye on him. And in his heart the superintendent was 
very anxious to obtain Eddie Mills’s evidence; he did not 
believe Conquest capable of cold-blooded murder, and he was 
a fair-minded man; much as he would have liked to pin a 
genuine charge on the young buccaneer, he did not want to 
- see him sent for trial on a false rap. | 

“ Never mind the rest of the mess, Bill; it’s this murder 
tangle that I’m out to beat,’”’ said Conquest grimly. “I’ve 
got to beat it, too. I’ve strong objection to dropping six feet 
through space with nothing to hold me but a rope necklace. 
Such a nasty jar at the end.” 

“ Norman—please |’ begged Joy, shivering. 

“Ghoulish young devil, aren’t you ? ” growled Williams. 

“Not ghoulish, brother—realistic. I know what’s coming 
to me if Eddie Mills fails us.” 

They reached the Kennington district. Williams knew all 
about the haunts of “‘ Slippers ’’ Eddie ; and he had added to 
his information by ringing up the local police before leaving 
the Yard. When not in prison, Eddie lived in Kennington. 
Occasionally, he worked as a radio mechanic, and during such 
respectable periods he lived in decent lodgings. But Eddie 
was always apt to backslide, for he had a natural antipathy _ 
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to regular work, and at such times he either sponged upon the 4 
generosity of his friends or did a “ job’”’ here and t 

Williams had ascertained the information that Eddie bale? ay 
been seen in the Kennington neighbourhood of late. He had 
no job, and the local cops had been keeping an eye on him. iy 
He had lodgings at Mrs. Callahan’s rooming-house in Giffton 
Street. Mrs. Callahan had quite a nice little police record of 1 
her own, and was well “ in” with ¢he Kennington boys, and 
ret gave them a doss when any one of them was up 
against it 


Giffton Street proved to be a mean slum thoroughfare, and _ 
Mrs. Callahan’s house looked the meanest of all. It was.a 
building which had seen much better days; one of those — 
gaunt old-fashioned houses with a flat frontage, four storeys, — ‘63 
and an area basement. In addition to the normal dilepidataall 
of years, there were traces of war blitz to add to the ae 
air of squalor. : 

In response to repeated knockings the door was finally 
opened by a stoutish, red-faced, slatternly woman in a dowdy 
old dressing-gown.”” a oY 

“* About time, too,” began Williams. ee. 

“ Busies!’’ interrupted the woman contemptuously. “A | a 
fine time to be waking honest people. What do you want?” 

“Nothing much, Mrs. Callahan. We’re just wondering if 
our old friend ‘ Slippers ’ Eddie is in?” 


“No, ’e ain’t,” said the woman promptly—too an 

“ Well, you don’t mind if we come in and as 
do you?” a | 

“Supposing ’e is in? What about it?” demanded ; af 
Callahan shrilly. “‘ You ain’t got nothing on Slippers. "E ain’t 
done a job for months. Only just out of stir. "E was framed, — 
too, for that last stretch. Eddie’s a good boy. A bit ieee 
that’s all. . jee 


The superintendent interrupted the woman’s garrulous. a 
flow. Mr. Mills, it appeared, was to be found on the third 
= 

oo 


Bi 
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floor, in one of the back rooms. They all went up, Mrs, — : 
Callahan eyeing Joy with mingled surprise and doubt. Eddie, — 
apparently, had heard the knocking on the door, and he was" 4 } 
just on the point of slipping down some back stairs when 
Williams, leading the way, arrived on the third landing. = 


f 
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“Not so fast; Eddie,” said the superintendent in a friendly 
voice. “ I’m just here to have a little talk, that’s all.” 

“ Talk ? About wot ? ” asked the shabbily dressed, rat-faced 
little man who stood on the landing. ‘‘ You ain’t a local 
busy. ... Gord! I know who you are! ” he added suddenly. 
“You're Mr. Williams, ain’t you? ” | 
 “That’s better, Eddie,’ said Williams. ‘“‘ Where can we 

talk ? This gentleman and ¢his lady are with me.” 

The little crook’s eyes widened a trifle as they flickered over 
Joy ; and they seemed to contain a fleeting, uneasy light of 
recognition as they shifted to Conquest. But it was only a 
momentary flash. 

“ They ain’t busies, like you,” said Eddie sulkily. “ Better 
come into my bedroom. Ain’t much of a'place to take a lady, 
though. What’s the game, Mr. Williams ¢: "Oo. are these 
_ people? I ain’t done nothing wrong.’ 

They all entered the grubby, untidy little bedroom and 
Norman shut the door. 

“ All I want to know, Eddie, is what you were doing in the 
Strand earlier to-night,’ said Williams bluntly. 

“Me? In the Strand? To-night : ?” said Eddie, in amaze- 
ment. “’Ere, nark it! I ain’t been out of this house since 
arparsten, when the pubs closed. Ask mum.’ 

“ T’m asking you.” 3 

“You can’t frame me again,” said Eddie shrilly. “I ain’t 
done nothing. ...” | 
_ “Nothing,’”’ put in Conquest gently, “ except drop a piece 

of chewing gum.” | 

The man looked at him blankly. 

“Chewing gum? ”’ he whispered, giving himself away by 
his very jump of dismay. ‘‘ Wot do you take me for? ’’ he 
went on, hastily trying to cover up. “‘ One o’ these blokes like 
you see in the American films? I never chew gum. ’Ate the 
stuff.” 

“ This is your bedroom, isn’t it ? ”’ asked Norman. 

“Yes, sir. But 

“ And you hate chewing gum ? ” asked Conquest, pointing : 
to a half-used package which lay on the ramshackle chair 
beside the bed. ‘‘ Not good enough, brother. Americans aren’t 
the only people who chew gum, you know.” | 
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“Listen, Eddie; I’m not trying to frame esate said — 
Williams gruffly. “‘ But there’s some information I want you 
to give me. You were on the roof of Cumber House some time 
after midnight, weren’t you? You needn’t deny it, because _ 
we found your discarded wad of chewing gum onthe leads, very 
nicely patterned with your fingerprints.” io ae 

“Gord |” bleated Mr. Mills bleakly. 

The extent of his visitors’ knowledge dismayed him, and | 
left him shaky. Williams paused deliberately before speaking 
again—a nice piece of timing. 

“A murder was committed——” ‘a 

“No, guv’nor, it wasn't me!” gasped Eddie, thoroughly _ 
frightened. “‘ It wasn’t no murder, either.” 

“Ah!” said the superintendent. The man had been 
surprised into making that remark, just as Williams had — 
intended. “It wasn’t murder, eh?” he went on aed: 
“ How do you know that ” 4 

“Because I see it,”’ panted Eddie Mills. “ Lummy, . 
guv’nor, I'll tell you everything I know—honest, I will. I 
didn’t ’ave nothing to do with that hawful business. -I was — 
up there, on the roof ; 4 

‘What were you doing on the roof?” _ 

“No good stalling, I suppose,’’ growled the other. “I 
fixed up a wireless aerial on one o’ them office buildings nearby — 
just before I went into stir ; I only went up there to-night on _ 
- the off chance of Pe up something easy. But I didn’t get — 
a thing, guv’nor. 4 

‘All right. If you didn’t break in anywhere you needn’t 
be frightened of me,” said Williams. “ And if you tell me — 
everything you know—and tell it frankly—there’ s just a ~ 
chance that I won’t charge you at all. If you’ve comma 
no felony there’s no need for me to arrest you. But you saw 
something, didn’t you ?” 4 

“Spill it, brother,’ said Conquest tensely. 

It was a vital moment. | 

“I was creepin’ along them leads when all of a said a a 
light comes on practically underneath me,” said Sli 3 
Eddie, in an awed voice. ‘‘ Gave me a rare turn, it di ia 
looked through the skylight and a gent was down there. . . 
He glanced at Norman. “ A bit like you, sir. I thought you i 
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was the gent when you first come in, but you're older. I 
thought he was the boss, because he seemed to open the safe 


- without no trouble.” 
-_ “T’d like you to tell me how he did it,” said Williams, 
with a sour look at Norman. ‘‘ But don’t bother now. He 


opened the safe. What then ? ” 
Eddie gave a fairly accurate account of Norman Conquest’s 


_ earlier movements in Willotghby Choate’s office. 


“ Then another gent comes in, guv’nor. That was after the 
fust gent ’ad burnt a lot o’ papers in the grate—the papers 
wot he had taken out of the safe. I daresn’t move because I 
was afraid of being ’eard. I even took the gum out of my 
mouth and chucked it away... .” 

“ Yes, we know that. What ‘happened when the second 
gent came in?” 

“I couldn’t ’ear much, but there was ’igh words... . 

aie FI fact, a quarrel ? ”’ 

= Yes, sir.’ 

“Was one of these men armed ? ’ : 

“Yes ; the one wot come in fust. All ofa onde = pulls 
a gun on the other bloke. That was after they’d been ’aving 
the ‘igh words. The gent with the gun makes the other one 
sit down and write somethink.”’ 

“You've got good eyes, pal,” said Norman softly. “ And 


a3 


after the bloke had written somethink—what happened ? ” 


“Why, the accident.” 
“ Accident ? ”’ snapped Williams sharply. 
~“* Course it was an accident, guv’nor. The big gent at the — 


_ desk picks up a whacking great paper-weight and chucks it 


at the other bloke. Blimey! It ’it the feller’s ’and and off 
goes the gun. I see it as plain as I see you, sir. That bloke 


_ with the gun couldn’t ’elp wot ’appened. .. .” 


“ That’s all I wanted to know, Eddie,” said the super- 
intendent, with a sigh of relief. ‘My God! You're lucky, 
Conquest ! This man’s story ought to clear ’” He broke 
off abruptly. “ All right, Eddie. You’re coming with us.” 

“Ere, you said you wasn’t going to pull me in if I told 
you the truth,” whined Slippers. “I might ’ave known wot 
would ’appen. Bloody liars, you busies, all of you... .” 

-“ Don’t be a fool. I want you to come to the station to 
% 
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make a statement—and then you can come home again. You'll c 
be needed as a witness, both at the inquest and at the police 
court, Your evidence is vital. Don’t look so damned frightened, 3 
man. I’m not going to charge you with an fy | 
They all went out together—and at the local police station _ 
Eddie Mills repeated his statement and it was taken down. — 
Having signed it, he was allowed to go home. A plain clothes — 
man was sent after him, howeve?, just to make sure that he a 
made no attempt to dodge out of the district. Conquest’s — 
very life depended upon the man’s evidence. 3 
“Well, Bill, it came off,” said Norman, stretching a q 
and yawning. ‘“ Thanks for coming along and doing your bit. © 
Nice work. You’d better lock me up now, I suppose ? ” yr. 
The station sergeant, who had not been taking much — 
interest in the proceedings, lost his tired look. , 3 
“Yes, Roberts. Didn’t you know?” said Williams’ ¢ 
catching the sergeant’s eye. ‘‘ This man here is Conquest. I — 
arrested him some little time ago. Better book him.” oo 
“Conquest !”” gurgled the station sergeant, with a jump. — 
“1 thought he was on the run, sir. . . . Are you sure?” he ~ 
went on doubtfully, as he looked at Norman. “ Conquest’s — . 
only a young feller, and this gentleman must be over fifty ! a 
“‘ Give me a wash-basin and some hot water, and I’ll remove — 
twenty odd years in a couple of splashes,” said Norman lightly. — 
“T hope your cells here are provided with comfortable spring. a 
beds. I’m tired and sleepy.” BS 
“Is this really necessary ? ” asked Joy, looking at Williams. — 
“IT mean, can’t you take Norman’s word for it that he'll 
show up at the police court ?” ‘ 
“ Dammit, girl, there’s a limit to my powers of authority,” q 
protested the superintendent. “‘ A few hours in the cells won’t — 
do him any harm—and there'll be other charges against him, 
don’t forget. He’s not in the clear by a long chalk.” "aa 
So the valiant Mr. Conquest was duly locked up and Joy . 
went home with Mandeville Livingstone ; the latter somewhat _ 
aggrieved because his services had not been required. On that — 4 
ride back to Conquest Court he found his young mistress Z 
unusually quiet and thoughtful. 4 
“Don’t you worry, Miss Joy; the guv’nor’ll come out. of 

it all right,” he said confidently. ‘‘ He can talk, the guv’nor ~ 
‘ , a 
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can. Wait until he gets into that witness-box. He’ll have 
them magistrates tied up in knots imside five minutes, and 
fighting among themselves to set him free with a big vote of 
public thanks. Just you wait. You'll see.” 

“We'll be there, anyway, Mandy,” said Joy softly. “‘ We’ll 
take Aunt Susan, too; and all three of us will concentrate 
on the magistrates and hypnotise them.” 

Oe lummy, Miss Joy, we can leave the hypnotising to 
the guv’nor,”’ retorted Livingstone, with conviction. 

It afforded Mr. Williams a good deal of pleasure, at that 
same early hour of the morning, to inform the unpleasant 
Crawford that Conquest was not only under lock and key, but 
that a witness had been found to corroborate his Fantastic | 


‘Story for the Hurled Paper-weight. 


“So you'll have to amend that murder charge, Crawford,” 
continued Williams. ‘‘ They hoiked me out of bed and brought 
me back to the Yard because Conquest had eluded you. ... 
Well, you’ve got him back. I’m off to bed again, even if it’s 
only for a couple of hours.” 

“TIT don’t understand it,” said the discomfited inspector. 
“ How did you manage to find him so quickly ? And what 
makes you think he’ll stay put? He got out of the cells 
once——”’ 

“ He won't try to get out again,”’ promised Sweet William, 


| yawning. “ He’s fast asleep by this time, I expect. When 


you know that young demon as well as I do, Crawford, you'll 
appreciate that he’s morally incapable of doing anything 
really dirty—such as shooting a man between the eyes in 
cold blood. I knew his story had to be true—but it’s a damned. 
lucky thing for him that we located this witness so quickly.” 

At the police court hearing, in due course, the inimitable 

“ 1066 ” fully justified Livingstone’s optimism. He positively 
excelled himself. The amended charge, when he stood in the 
dock, was “ breaking and entering with intent to commit a 
felony and causing the death of Willoughby Choate.’’ It was 
an unusual charge, and the subsequent proceedings were 
unusual, 

Eddie Mills, in the witness-box, told his story as clearly as 
he had told it in the early hours; and it was so conclusive 
that no doubt was left in the minds of the magistrates that 


—— 
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Choate’s death had been accidental. The high spot came 
when Norman himself gave evidence, In the is of the — 
court Joy sat with Livingstone and Aunt Susan, duly con-— 
centrating as per programme. Not that their efforts were — 
really necessary. - 

From the very first, Conquest dominated the scene. He” ; 
projected that magic personality of his through the 
court like some new form of atomic ray. He took the si a 
straightforward line of telling the absolute truth. Certai . 
he had broken into Choate’s office—admittedly, he had i 
unlawfully opened the safe. And why ? Because Choate was — 
a leprous shark who had been wreaking his evil power over — 
innocent victims for years, snapping his fingers at the law — 
because he took care to work within the law. Did that make © 
his crime any the less dirty ? A particularly bad case had ~ 
come to Conquest’s knowledge—the case of a man who had — 
tried to commit suicide because of Choate’s usurous methods, — 
and who stood on the brink of ruin. Amos Herridew, who was — 
also in court, and who was livid with fear and fury, more — 
than once tried to interrupt, but he was sternly silenced. _ 

‘““What can you do in the case of a man like Choate?” 
continued Conquest quietly—so quietly that his words had 
added effect. ‘‘ You can either let him go on and drive another 
poor devil to a disgraceful death, or you can scotch his game 
by direct action. I went to the swine’s office and destroyed — 
the documents that would have given him possession of a fine ~ 
old English home. Don’t forget that the victim in this case— 
I’m not giving his name—had already paid Choate treble the © 
amount of the original loan, and I had caught him in the act — 
of suicide, leaving his wife and children to suffer the shock — 
of being turned out of their home to-day, I admit I carried a — 
gun, but I only did so because Choate was the kind of vermin — 
who only understands brute force. I compelled him to write 
a document which released his victim from all further 
obligation, and it was after he had done this that he threw — 
the paper-weight at me, thereby boa himself to hell by 
the short-cut.” a 

More than once the Bench tried to stay Conquest’s flow 
of eloquence, but soon gave it up. He had the sympathy of 
the public from the very start ; Inspector Crawford and the i 
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other representatives of the police listened with scandalised 
dismay. In the end it seemed perfectly natural for the 
magistrates to confer and then dismiss the case, with 
instructions to discharge the prisoner. 

“You know why you got away with it, of course?” 
growled Superintendent Williams, as he met Conquest out in 
the corridor. ‘“‘ Not because of your gift of the gab, as you 
probably think—and God Rnows that’s a unique gift !—but 
because it was decided at a Yard conference this morning that 
the whole affair had better be hushed up. The Chief himself 
was particularly anxious that Sir Miles Carrington shouldn’t 
be dragged into a lot of filthy publicity—and that was bound 

_ to happen if they sent you up for trial. The magistrates were 
giver a pretty broad hint—these things can be done, you know 
—and it was more or less decided to let you go free, although 
the evidence against you for ‘ breaking and entering’ was 
strong enough to send you down for a two-years stretch. 
Still, that was a nice little speech of yours, Conquest, and the 
thing that amused me most of all was Herridew’s face. ~The 
late Mr. Choate’s partner takes a pretty poor view of the 
proceedings, I fancy.” 

| “ Don’t listen to him, Norman,” said Joy, who was smiling 

_ happily by Conquest’s side. “ He’s only trying to steal your 

~ thunder. They decided to let you go free, my foot! It was 
your talking that did the trick and made the magistrates 
dismiss the case. Anybody with a grain of justice in their 
make-up could see that you did the right thing, whatever the 
silly old law. Justice comes above law.” 
. “A profound remark, my sweet,” drawled the Desperado. 

_ “'T’m free. What does it matter how we beat the rap as long 
as we beat it? And now,” he added gently, “ for Brother 
Amos |.”’ , 

“Here, steady!” ejaculated Williams, with a start. 
“You're not thinking of ——”’ 

“Bill, you’d be surprised,” chuckled Norman. 

) “ But, dammit, after all this trouble——”’ 

“ You didn’t hear the things he said about me,” interrupted 
Norman. “ I’ve stored away a few choice phrases for future 
reference. ...” He paused. “ Well, well, well! Talk of the 
devil ! ”’ 

K.C. H 
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Amos Herridew himself came striding up, his lined face 
twisted with fury and hatred. The glare he bestowed upon. 
Norman was calculated to shrivel at ten yards range; but it — 
only had the effect of increasing the charm of Norman’s 
radiant smile. 

“A travesty!” panted Herridew thickly. ‘‘ Good God! 
What have our courts come. to? A blatant farce from beginning 
toend. You!” He fastened his livid eyes on Conquest. “You 
murdered my unfortunate partner—you robbed him—and you 
stand here a free man! Never in my whole life have I seen 
such an exhibition of scandalous——” i 

He broke off abruptly. In his eyes there was a new look— > 
a startled look—an incredulous look. He turned his gaze from — @. 
Conquest to Joy, and let it scorch her for a moment. ‘i 

“I know you, young lady,” he went on harshly. “Miss 
Griggs, isn’t it ? You were at Cumber House. ... My God! 
Captain Anstruther!” His eyes switched back to Norman. — 
“ It was you all the time. 

Again he broke off, his thoughts chaotic. Until this minute — 
he had not seen Conquest at close quarters, face to face. Now ‘ 
that he was doing so the recognition was inevitable. ‘ 

“ You said some rather regrettable things about me, old — q 
offal, during that chat at Cumber House,” said Norman 
chidingly. “A cheap gangster, am I? A vicious i 
‘criminal ? You made even dirtier cracks, I remember. . | 

‘ Beetle-browed hoodlum.’ ‘ Evil-living young swine with a 4 
leprous past.’ ‘ Morals buried in slime.’ Yes, and that bit : 
about living on the earnings of young girls. I rather think I x 
have a little account to settle with you, Brother Herridew.” BE 

Herridew was so taken aback that he was incapable of ~~ 
speech for some moments. All he was aware of was Norman 
Conquest’s overpowering personality; at close quarters it 
seemed to envelop him like a charge of high valtage electricity ; y 
he had a frightening impression that the tall, broad-shouldered 
young man was growing taller and more broad-shouldered — 
every moment. He startled Sweet William by suddenly ~~ 
backing away and raising his hands as though in self-defence. = 

“Don’t you touch me!” he screamed shrilly. - 

“T call upon you as a witness, Bill,” said Norman mildly. 
“ Did I even raise a finger ? ”’ 
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“ Take it easy, Mr. Herridew,’”’ growled the superintendent. 
““Conquest’s not going to hurt you. We'll see to it that he 
doesn’t hurt you,” he added grimly. ‘‘ We’re not going to have 
this trouble all over again.” 

The implication of those words struck Amos Herridew like 
a blow. He gazed at Williams in horror. 

“I demand police protection!” he panted. “ You think 
he’ll murder me, too, eh ? That’s what you meant——” 

“ Hell’s bells! I didn’t mean anything of the sort,” 
ejaculated Williams, startled by the outburst. “ Look, Mr. 
Herridew, you’ re getting hysterical. Take my advice and go 
home. . 

“You ought to have locked him up,” interrupted Herridew, _ 
so frightened that he shivered from head to foot. ‘ You 
_heard what he said a minute ago? He has a little account to — 
settle with me! He’ll kill me if you don’t lock him up! I 
demand protection ! It’s my right as a law-abiding citizen ! ”’ 

There was nothing for it, Williams decided, but to send 
Herridew to his Hampstead home with a police escort, and 
this was done. 

“ For the love of Mike, leave that blighter alone, Copan 
growled the superintendent, after Herridew had gone. ‘‘ The 
_very look of you has practically frightened him into a decline. 
He won't be a fit man for weeks.” 

“Can I help it if his conscience—which, if you could 
examine it, would look like a charred clinker—comes up and 
_hits him in the face? ’”’ protested Conquest. ‘‘ But don’t 
worry. He’sacontemptible rat, far less worthy of my attention 
than Willoughby Choate. I don’t think he’s worth bothering 
about.” 

It was a curious fact, however, that an unique and terrible 
thing happened to Amos Herridew within the short space of 
three weeks. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


AN UNIQUE AND TERRIBLE THING 


THREE WEEKS after the death of Willougby Choate at Cumber — 
House, Amos Herridew was erttertaining a guest at his 
sprawling, old-fashioned house in Hampstead. An unwanted — 
guest, as a matter of fact, for he had come with the intention — 
and hope of negotiating a loan, and he had not been able to _ 
offer the cast-iron security which Herridew demanded. a 
Dinner was over, Mrs. Herridew had retired to the drawing- _ 
room—yes, the execrable Amos was married and everything — 
—and Herridew had taken his guest to the billiards-room for — 
a hundred up. This guest, a youngish man named Charles — 
Peterfield, was on the point of making a shot when he paused — 
and looked across at his host. ; 
“What the devil was that ? ” he asked abruptly. co 
They both stood perfectly still. It seemed to them that a — 
faint, peculiar rumble had sounded right beneath their feet, — 
and the floor had quivered. i 
“ Damned queer,” said Herridew, frowning. “‘ Never heard | 
anything like it before. An explosion somewhere, perhaps——” 
“ But it sounded right here, in the house.” 
“Impossible,’”’ said Herridew impatiently. “Get on with — 
the game. Your shot, isn’t it ?” a 
Peterfield took his shot with care. t 

“ Everything’s so quiet up here that we might as well be 
in the heart of the country,” he remarked. “I wonder why 
you don’t shift to more modern quarters, Herridew.” a 
“Suits me here. . . . This my ball? The house may be a — 
bit old fashioned, and it may not have every modern con- — 
venience, but my wife likes it.” Herridew took his shot. 
“ Ah, nice cannon, that. Plenty of space here, Peterfield. Big 
rooms—big garden. ... Damn! Never can make a decent — | 
shot when I’m talking.” 2 
“TI shall have to keep you in deep conversation, then,” <A 
remarked Peterfield, as he chalked his cue. ‘‘ I must admit, — 
Herridew, that you've got this place in fine trim. You’ve made > 
Il ¥ 
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a great many improvements during the five years you've 
had it.” ) 

“One doesn’t mind making improvements, my boy, when 
he’s increasing the value of his own freehold property,” 
replied Herridew, with a twisted smile. “ Your shot, you 
know.” 

“ About that money, Herridew a 

“For God’s sake don’t*start that all over again,” said 
Herridew impatiently. ‘“ First you bothered poor Choate, 
and now you come bothering me. I can’t do it. A thousand 
pounds is a lot of money... .”’ 

“Not to you. A thousand pounds? You’d never miss it, 
Herridew,”’ said the other earnestly. “I’m offering you good 
security.” 

“You call that rubbish good security ?”’ said Herridew, 
with a stare. “It’s useless, Peterfield. Ask any bank. Damn 
it, 1 thought we went all over this before dinner ? ” 

“ It wouldn’t do you any harm to stretch a point,’”’ grumbled © 
Peterfield. “I need that thousand badly; my business is 
going on the rocks.” 

“Ts that my fault ?”’ snapped Herridew unpleasantly. 
“What would happen to my thousand if I lent it to you on 

such fragile security ? It would go on the rocks too. I don’t 
want to discuss the subject any more. Get on with the game.” 

Peterfield bit his lip and bent over the table. As he did so 
there was a repetition of that unaccountable rumble. But this 
time the very room shook, and a side-table set up a clinking 
rattle as the glasses which stood upon it tinkled together. 

“What the hell——”’ began Herridew, aghast. 

The whole room quivered. Without the slightest warning 
_ the electric light snapped out, leaving the two men in total 
darkness. The glowing end of Herridew’s cigar showed vaguely 
in the black void. 
~ “ What the devil was it—an earthquake ? ” asked Peterfield, 
his voice full of alarm. ‘‘ Didn’t you feel the floor rocking ? ”’ 

“ Blast this darkness ! ’” snapped Herridew, feeling his way 
towards the door. ‘‘ Earthquake ? Don’t be a damned fool. 

We don’t have earthquakes in Hampstead.” 

“ Funny, the lights going out. Perhaps the power station 
blew up.” 
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“ Ridiculous. I make my own electric light in a rye de 

house at the bottom of the garden. Had it fixed 

loam a month ago.’ ' Herridew had found the door and he 
tore it open. “ Black as hell out here too.” 

““What’s happened, Amos?” came his wife’s voice tom 
somewhere. 

“ How the hell should I know ? ” barked Herridew. “ You'd 
better keep still, Margaret. No go6d blundering about the all 
and knocking things over.’ Bix 

“ But what’s happened ? ” she repeated. “I thought I fe 
an earthquake.” Z re 

They were interrupted by the opening of another door, . 
maidservant appeared with a lighted candle in her hand, 
The girl was looking frightened. ? 

“ Please, sir—quick,’’ she said breathlessly. ‘“‘ Something’s 
happened outside, down the garden. I think the electr ic 
light shed must have collapsed. There was a terrible r ts 

“Good God!” ejaculated Herridew. “So that’s a 
lights failed ! Of all the damned luck... . The plant has o1 od, 
been going for a month. Here, give me that candle.” ee 

Margaret Herridew, standing in the doorway of the drawi 
room across the wide hall, was a small-featured, bright-€ 
woman of about forty; exquisitely gowned, with diamonds 
flashing on her neck. Apparently, an expensive luxury. ap 
_ Herridew ignored her startled questions and hurried to a do 
at the rear of the hall. He was anxious, too—and excited. — 
From the very first his wife had opposed the installation of th 
private electricity supply. ... The fact was, Herridew hea 
a bitter quarrel with the Hampstead Borough Council, ¢ 
an electric light bill, and in a fit of temper he had instructed — 
the Council to remove the meter. Henceforth, he declared 
would provide the house with his own electric light. This 
of thing was characteristic of the man. 

He strode out on to the gravel terrace at the back of t e 
house. It was dark. The candle flickered in his hand as he iE 
hurried across the lawn towards the bottom of the garden. — 
Peterfield followed, curious and puzzled. The candle soor 
went out. ra 

A squat building loomed out of the gloom, half-hidden b 
fruit trees. Herridew was relieved to find that the buile 


%. 


as 
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was intact. But it was in complete darkness. ,He unlocked 
the door, wrenched it open, and strode in. 

A scream escaped him. Instead of standing on firm concrete, 
as he had every reason to anticipate, he plunged straight 


downwards into an inky abyss. He fell sheer for ten feet, and 


was then brought to a jarring halt which shook every bone 
in his mean body. He lay groaning, bruised and badly shaken. 

He was bewildered. The thing was beyond his compre- 
hension. He could not think clearly. He only knew that he 
should now be standing on the solid floor of the power house. 
What had happened to the place? The inky darkness was 


confusing. He moved, and was painfully conscious of an injury 


to his leg ; and he was aware of a curious odour. Something 
more than the smell of petrol and oil—for the plant was run 
by a powerful petrol motor—something different—it was a 
kind of dank, earthy odour, grimly reminiscent of a vault. 

“‘ Are you all right, Herridew ? ’”’ came a voice. 


Bite 


“Stand back, man,” croaked Herridew, in alarm, as he 


raised himself. on one elbow. “‘ The floor collapsed. Can’t 
somebody bring a light ? I daren’t move. I don’t know what 
I might disturb. This darkness is getting on my nerves.” 

“Oh, I say! I’ve just remembered,’ came Peterfield’s 
voice. “ I’ve got an electric torch in my pocket. Hold on a 
minute.” 

Charles Peterfield, who had been hovering uncertainly just 
outside the opened door, fumbled in a pocket and produced a 
small electric torch. Had he not been a nervous, hesitant type 
of man by nature, he would certainly have joined his host in 
that fall. The suddenly switched-on light revealed an 
extraordinary scene. 

More than half the floor of the power house had subsided ; 
it had sunk sheer for ten or fifteen feet, with great jagged 
edges of concrete showing. The petrol motor and the dynamo 
and other apparatus lay in distorted confusion amid the 
wreckage. The place looked as though it had been hit by a 
bomb. There were wide gaps in the broken concrete, and the 
rest of the floor—that section which still remained level— 
showed ominous cracks, and seemed likely to collapse at any 
moment. 

Amos Herridew was lying immediately below Peterfield as 
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he stood in the doorway, flashing his torchlight down 
it was lucky for Herridew that there were no jagged ec 
concrete at the spot where he had fallen, or’ he Tha 
suffered grave injuries. ie! “ 

“Well, I’m damned!” panted Peterfield blankly, po 

He jumped nimbly down and bent over his host. ig 

“ Hurt much ? ”’ AK 

“Don’t be a blasted fool! Gf course I’m hurt mnela 
snarled Herridew, his face twisted with pain. “It’s a co 
I didn’t break my neck.” He looked round half-¢ aye: . 
“Good God! What a mess!” A savage scowl-cistocai i 
features. ‘I'll sue those damned contractors for damages. 
They charged a hell of a lot of money——” 

He broke off, wincing. But it was not pain alone which ft 
caused the sudden cessation of speech. He was staring — 
through a black gap of the shattered floor, across which te 
shaft of Peterfield’s light had swept a moment earlier. 

“ Let’s have that torch!” 

Herridew’s tone was so sharp that the y 
more bewildered than ever. Herridew flashed the light in 
the black gap—and swore. To his utter astonishment he a : x 4 
looking into a kind of hollow cavern. It was not a mere hole > 
in the earth, as one might have expected, but a vault-like > 
place, with a glimpse of an ancient stone wall. 

“What are you looking at?” asked Peterfield queecial 

“T don’t know. There seems to be a crypt, or somethir 
of that sort, under here,” replied Herridew. “ My God! Tha 
explains it! The vault must have been here for centu: ‘em ‘ 
and nobody knew anything about it. The enormous weight 
of these damned machines, the vibration, caused the roof 0 
the crypt to collapse.” es 

“That was the rumble we heard while we were playi 
billiards.” 3 

“Naturally. It didn’t go all at once. ... Loms rere, 
Peterfield, slip through this hole and see what the place is 
like. There’s plenty of room. I’d go myself, but my leg——” 

“ Think it’s safe ? ”’ objected the other. “‘ What if there's a 
further collapse ? Far better for both of us to get out 
as quickly as we can.” “i 

‘Leave it, then, if you’re afraid.” : a 


ye 
<< . 
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There was such an unpleasant sneer in Herridew’s voice 
that Peterfield took the torch, slid through the opening and 
lowered himself. It was only a short drop. He was trembling 
with anger and fear, and he called himself mad—for doing a 
thing like this just to satisfy his host’s curiosity. But he 
wasn’t going to have that old devil calling him a coward. 

He found himself in a half-demolished stone tunnel, and 
from this angle he could see the opening of a spacious crypt 
immediately ahead. The air was dank and stuffy, and caught 
in Peterfield’s throat. Something protruded from a heap of 
debris just inside the crypt. He approached. The thing was 
like an ancient chest, so thickly smothered with the dust of 
ages that it was hardly recognisable. As he touched a corner 
_ of it, the thing partially collapsed. There was a dull, metallic © 
clatter of falling objects. Peterfield, filled with curiosity, bent 
down and picked one of the things up. 

It looked a bit like a bangle and was extraordinarily heavy. 
There were coins, too—dull and uninteresting, but heavy. 
Peterfield’s heart gave a leap as he realised that the objects 
were made of gold. And there was a pile of them on the floor 
_ —and lots more, presumably, in the chest. 

“What's that you've got ? ” came a sharp voice. 

It sounded so near, and was so peremptory, that Peterfield 
started. He glanced round and saw Herridew’s face framed 
in the jagged concrete opening. 

‘““I say, Herridew, this looks like a find, es | ejaculated the 
younger man, his voice shaky. ‘ Gold. . 

“* What !” 

“ All these things—bangles and coins and cups and things. 
Gold.” Peterfield was slightly incoherent. “‘ They look like 
Roman to me.... Ye gods! An old Roman crypt, undisturbed 
for a thousand years ! Tf 

It was only a surmise on his part, for he knew nothing about 
the ancient Romans, or their coinage. He only judged by the 
unique air of antiquity which the gold objects possessed. 
The coins, anyway, were certainly of enormous age. 

Herridew was angry and impatient because the injury to 
his leg prevented him from joining his guest. The very word 
“gold” had brought a greedy, vicious glitter into his eyes. 
He shifted his position, twisting round—and there was a crash 
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as a loose chunk of concrete fell into the ancient tunnel below. — | 

“ Oh, my lord!” gasped Peterfield. 4 

With horrified anticipation of being buried under a mass ‘a 
of falling debris he gave a leap at the edge of the jagged outlet, 
caught hold, and hauled himself up. He found his host. 
looking at him with crafty, lustful eyes. 

“Show me!” said Herridew hoarsely. 

Peterfield had thrust a couple otal and the gold cing 
into his pocket—as Amos had clearly seen, 

“Yes, by God, they’re gold!” Herridew’s voice shook as . 
he examined the objects under the light. “ Roman too. This ‘4 a 
one is a gold aureus—can’t determine the ian What an 4 : 
amazing discovery, Peterfield. 7 . 

“You're telling me!’’ panted the other. 

“ Say nothing ! Say nothing to a soul,” continued Herridew, 
with a cunning look at his guest. “‘ We don’t want the whole 
of London gathering round here, like moths round a candle. 
Don’t want newspaper men, either. Say nothing, you 
understand ? ” ig x 

“ But this is your own property.’ a 

“I know that. But there are fool laws. Treasure Tews 
and such nonsense. We've got to keep this to ourselves, — 
Peterfield.” Herridew clutched at Peterfield’s arm. ‘‘Help — 
me up. T'll see you right about that thousand pounds, old — 
man. Come round to-morrow, and I’ll fix it up.” Ki : 

“ You mean that ?” asked Peterfield, with painful eagerness. _ 

“ Of course I mean it. But don’ t forget-—not a word about — 
what you've seen down here.”’ 4 

4 That’ s awfully decent of you, Herridew,” said the other 
gladly. ‘‘ Of course I’ll keep quiet. Yes, let’s get out of here. — 
I’ll come round to-morrow between ten and eleven.” 

“No need to rush—no need to rush,” said Herridest il 
irritably. “I'll have another look at that security of yours 
and if it’s satisfactory you'll have the thousand. Come on, : 
let’s get out while we’re still safe.” ' 

A change came over Peterfield’s expression. He had bade a 
experience of Amos Herridew before, and there was something 
in that last remark of his which brought a doubt into the — 
other’s mind. It would be just like Herridew to back out of 
the promise when the crucial moment arrived. But Peterfield 
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‘said nothing. What was the use? He was in Herridew’s 
hands completely. 

They managed to get out of the pit and as soon as they 
were on the other side of the door Herridew closed it and turned 
the key in the lock. He was obliged to have Peterfield’s 
assistance in getting back to the house, for his left knee hurt 
and he had badly ricked his back. In the hall they found 
candles burning ; and Mrs. Herridew, slim and svelte, waiting 
anxiously as she talked to a couple of frightened maids. 
amos! You're -hurt !’’ ; 

“It’s nothing—nothing. Don’t make a fuss,” snapped 
Herridew. “‘ The floor of the power house capsized, that’s all. 
In the dark, I didn’t see, and I went headlong. The whole 
plant is ruined.” 

A triumphant light came into Margaret Herridew’s eyes. 

“I knew what would happen!” she said, in a vindictive 
“ I-told-you-so ” voice. “ But you will always have your own 
way, won't you, Amos? Now we're without any lights. All 
the clocks have stopped, and the refrigerator won’t work. 
You'll have to go crawling back to the Borough Council... .” 

“ There’s no need, my dear, to quarrel about it,” interrupted 
Herridew tartly. “I said I wasn’t hurt much, but I am in 
considerable pain. I’m going straight to bed. You'll excuse 
me, Peterfield, won’t you ? It’ s time you were off, anyway. 

Don’t forget what I told you.’ 

“TI won't forget,” said Peterfield, giving him a straight look. 

_ They shook hands and while Herridew was shooing- the 
_ maidservants away, Peterfield got into his overcoat and hat. 
As he emerged into the quiet road, with the. distant hum of 
London in his ears, he was aware of a sense of queer unreality. 
The thing that had recently happened seemed remote. He 
glanced back at the house, with its dark windows, and 
shivered. He was uneasy about Herridew. Even now he was 
not sure that he would get that money. Herridew was a tricky 
swine. But he found consolation in the thought that he 
shared the secret of the old Roman vault with his late host. 
Those gold relics must be worth a tremendous amount of 
money—and he and Amos Herridew were the only two men 
in the world who knew about them. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


SUDDEN DEATH 


NorMAN ConQueEst, during these“ast three weeks, had taken 
no interest whatsoever in the unpleasant Mr. Amos Herridew ; 
if he had any plans for dealing with this shady gentleman he 
was willing to let them rest for a bit. Perhaps it was his 
scheme to lull Herridew into a sense of false security, although — 
it was far more likely that he did not consider Willowghnt- 
Choate’s partner worthy of his further attention. 

For the past week, as a matter of fact, Norman and Joy 
had been spending an enjoyable holiday at Willow Priors, the — 
now happy home of Sir Miles Carrington outside the little — 
village of Morton End, in Surrey. The Carrington family had 
welcomed them with almost embarrassing pleasure > Sir Miles — 
had gleefully exhibited Norman to his wife and children asa 
kind of miracle worker. Even now, the baronet could not 
understand how he had been completely freed from Choate’s _ 
clutches, or how Conquest had so adroitly avoided the law’s 
— over his very questionable entry into Cumber — 

ouse 3 
For the first few days after that hectic episode Sir Miles had 
expected law officers to appear at Willow Priors with eviction — 
.orders ; he had expected to see his name blazoned in all the — 
newspapers as a would-be suicide ; he had expected to read — 
of Norman’s re-arrest on a new charge ; ; he had expected _ F 
grim and drastic action from Choate’s enraged partner. None — 
of these alarming thing’s happened, and life at Willow Priors — | 
went on with complete tranquillity. va 

It was not until Norman and Joy went down on their visit © 
that Sir Miles learned that the authorities had deliberately — 
adopted a hush-hush policy, and that the public would never — 
hear the facts behind the Choate episode. n 

But if Conquest imagined that he had seen the last obs ) 
Amos Herridew he was very much off the rails. Fate was . 
getting busy in no uncertain manner—as we shall now see. — 
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On the morning following the collapse of the power house 
floor at the bottom of Herridew’s Hampstead garden, Mrs. 
Herridew came down to breakfast to find the sun shining 
brightly through the windows of an empty dining-room. 
There was a delicious smell of coffee in the air—but no sign 
of Amos. Which was most unusual. 

“Isn’t your master down yet, Ellen ? ” asked Mrs. Herridew 
in surprise. ad 

“No, ma’am,” replied the maid-servant who had just 
arrived with the tray. “I don’t think the master has even 
used his hot water yet.” | 

“That’s very strange,” said Mrs. Herridew, frowning 
slightly. “I hope nothing’s the matter. Your master had a 
nasty fall last night. . . . It’s so unlike him to be late.” 

“Yes, I know, ma’am,” said Ellen. ‘‘ Always on the tick, 
he is. And it’s more than ten minutes past his time.”’ 

Amos Herridew was a man of punctiliously regular habits 
and when he was in good health it was practically an un- 
heard of thing for him to be late for breakfast. Margaret 
Herridew usually came down at the sound of the gong, as she 
had done this morning. 

Still looking anxious she went swiftly upstairs. Her 
husband’s room was next to her own, and she noted the 


-hot-water jug outside. She quietly opened the door and 


looked in. Then she stepped right into the room. The bed 
was empty and there was no sign whatever of Mr. Herridew. 
It seemed only too clear that he had risen long before the 
servants and had gone out. 

“ Your master isn’t in his room, Ellen,” said Mrs. Herridew, 
when she had reached the hall. ‘I don’t like it. Go and 
ask cook if she knows anything. Perhaps Mr. Herridew went 
out quite early.” 

“T don’t think cook knows anything, ma’am. She was 
saying only a little while ago that perhaps the master would 
like his breakfast in bed, seeing that he hurt himself last night. 
And cook says she heard something in the night.” 

“She heard something in the night?” repeated Mrs. 
Herridew sharply. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“‘ Whatever does cook mean ? ” 
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“She thought she heard some men prowling about in the” a 
garden, and she was regular scared. i a 
“She must have been dreaming.” 
*‘ No, ma’am, she says she was wide awake.” a4 
‘“ Didn’t she get up and look out of the window ?” ee 
“She was so scared she daren’t move,” replied the maid, — 
“ Leastways, that’s what she tells me. She thought maybe — 
the master had gone down to tlfe electric-light house at the | f 
bottom of the garden.” F 
“What nonsense! I expect cook imagined the whale Mg 
” said Mrs. Herridew impatiently. “I thought she was — 
less childish, Ellen. Tell her that I am very annoyed.” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Ellen. “- 
Mrs. Herridew went to the big window and looked out over 
the garden. She glanced at the clock, frowned, and turned 
towards the breakfast table. But she did not sit down. — 
Perhaps that little chat with Ellen had made her uneasy. — 
Again she went to the window and looked at the little gees 
seemed to attract her. She opened the french window an a 
walked out. f 
Was it possible that the cook was right ? Could her hushed J 
have gone down to the little power house for something in bo ; 
night ? These were the thoughts which seemed to be 
through her mind. Amos Herridew had certainly been s 
in his manner after his little accident ; he had seemed pani 
and he had been very particular about the servants receiving — ; 
orders not to go anywhere near the power house. 4 
Mrs. Herridew arrived outside the little building and found "i 
the door locked. Curiosity prompted her to take a look through — 
one of the windows. Her husband had said something about — 
the floor subsiding, but she found it difficult to believe. The a 
power house looked quite normal. " 
As she shaded her hand to look through the window tial ;} 
caught her breath. The familiar petrol engine and generator ~ 
were not in view. Nothing but a gap... . And then, as she — 
peered more closely, she saw wreckage below—and something — 
else. Sticking upwards from the strange débris there was a — 
shoe—with a leg inside it. It looked stiff and unnatural. 
Margaret Herridew uttered a piercing scream and reeled = 4 
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_ away from the window. She stood there, horror in her eyes. 


She screamed again and again. 

The cook and the housemaid, startled beyond measure by 
these cries, ran, frightened, out of the house. They found their 
mistress on the point of swooning. 

“Whatever’s the matter, ma’am ? ” panted Ellen. 

““ My—my husband. In there. ...I believe... I saw his 
foot—his leg.” . 

Her voice faltered and she fainted. The two servants, scared | 
out of their wits, hardly knew,what to do. But while Ellen 
held Mrs. Herridew, the cook peered through the nearest 
window. And a moment later she was screaming too. 

“ It’s the master ! ’’ she wailed. “ I knew I heard somebody 
here last night. I knew it! There’s been an accident. Fetch 
the doctor! Fetch the police.” 

Hardly knowing what she was doing, she ran down the 
garden and burst through a little trellis gate into the front 
drive, and ran out into the road. As luck would have it, a 
police constable was on the corner, only a few hundred, prerss 
awa: 

* Help ! Help 1” ' screamed the hysterical cook. | 

% Hey ! ! Stop that !”’ said the constable sharply, as he ran 


‘up. ‘ What’s wrong?’ 


The cook leaned back against the gate, pale to the lips, A 


small knot of people had collected, wondering what all the 


excitement was about. The road was very quiet and very | 


select, and these people seemed to have come from nowhere. | 

‘Well, miss?” said the constable. 

“The master!’ she whispered. “ Back there, in the 
garden—he must be badly hurt... .” 

“No need to faint about it,”’ said the policeman gruffly. 
“ The master, eh ? Regular old-fashioned in your house, aren’t 
you ? Well, lead the way. I’ll soon look into the trouble.” 

He took the cook’s arm, and they went up the drive and 
passed through the trellis gate. The little knot of curio- 
mongers round the gate felt swindled. There was nothing 
exciting, after all. 

*‘ Now, miss, what’s it all about ?” asked the constable, 
beyond the privacy of the trellis gate. ‘‘ This is Mr. Herridew’s 
house, isn’t it ? What happened to your lights last night ? ” 
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The girl, recovering slightly, looked at him angrily: el 
‘Don’t stand there like a great goon talking about our 
lights,” she said, pulling at his arm. “There's been an 
accident. The mistress is down the garden, and she’ll tell 
The ‘officer, hoping to get something more definite out of 
the lady of the house, walked down the garden. Margaret — 
Herridew was just coming to herself. There was no sign of an — 
injured or uninjured Mr. Herridew. The policeman was > 
coming to the conclusion that the whole affair was a storm in 
a teacup. q 
‘“‘ Look—look in there,” said Mrs. Herridew faintly. . 
~ She pointed, and the constable peered through the window | 
of the power house. What he saw caused him to stand back — 
suddenly. His strong young face became grim and set. He — 
strode to the door and tried it. A 

“ Got the key of this, ma’am ? ” he asked sharply. 

“No. My husband always kept it.” 

The policeman was young and strong, and he was a 
of action. He stood back and charged at the door with all the 
strength of his broad shoulder. There was a splintering crash 
and the door flew open. It had not been constructed to- 
withstand such an onslaught. 

“ Hell!” gasped the constable. 

He had nearly fallen headlong into the pit, for the f 
had subsided right up to the very threshold. Only by flinging 
out an arm and clutching at the door post had he saved himse if a 
His first glance made it clear to him that the floor sack com- 
pletely collapsed. But his attention did not remain on this. | 
Down there, among the jagged concrete blocks, lay the form © 
of Mr. Amos Herridew. He was face upwards, and there v 
a fixed waxen expression upon that countenance which coulil 
not be mistaken. It was not the first time the police officer 
had seen death. 

“Stand back, you girls!’ he said curtly, as the houserr aid 1 
tried to peer in. “‘ This is no place for the likes of you. One 
of you hurry off and fetch a doctor. Any doctor. There’s or ec 
four doors away, if he’s in.’ in 

The cook went scurrying off. The policeman looked hard at 
Mrs. Herridew and the maid. Mrs. Herridew was still faint, 
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and Ellen was giving her some attention. The policeman 
dropped heavily down on to the débris, seven feet below. He 
bent over Amos Herridew’s form. Dead, right enough. The 
constable frowned. There was no sign of any wound although 
it was fairly obvious that Herridew had fallen. He had either 
broken his neck or had suffered some other fatal injury. 

** Queer!” muttered the  eraere | 

And then he gave a start? On the stone-coloured concrete 
nearby, where a slab of it sloped down, he saw a dark stain 
like a dried-up rivulet. After only a moment of hesitation he 
pulled the body over—and sucked his breath in through his 
teeth. Projecting from the dead man’s back was the haft of 
an antique looking dagger. 

“ Murder ! ” muttered the policeman, aghast. 

What had seemed at first sight an accident was now revealed 
as a mystery crime of the most sensational type—if not 
complete with an Oriental dagger, at least complete with a 
dagger of most unusual design. The blow could never have 
been self-inflicted. The weapon had been driven right into 
Herridew’s back, and he had probably died instantaneously. 

The constable was a smart man. Without wasting any time 
hhere he scrambled upwards, clawed at the threshold, and 
pulled himself clear. He closed the door and produced some 
string from his pocket. He roughly tied the smashed fastening. 

“ Better take the lady indoors, miss,” he said softly, as the 
housemaid looked round. “‘ There’s something here it wouldn’t 
do her any good to see.’ 

“My husband,” whispered Mrs. Herridew. “Is he there 3 tr 

The policeman hesitated. 

“Is he there ? ’’ she repeated sharply. 

“Yes, ma'am. Mr. Herridew is dead.” 

“I feared it—I knew it,” she said faintly. “ But how 
Did he fall down or—— ? ” 

“Look, my girl; take the lady indoors and come out here 
again at once,” interrupted the officer. “I want you. Be here 
as soon as you can. It’s important.” 

While the startled Ellen was helping Mrs. Herridew indoors 
the constable produced his notebook and made rapid entries. 
He was still at it when the girl came running down the garden 
path. 
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“ What happened in there?” she asked breathlessly. 4 
“ Never you mind what happened,” he said, up 
from his notebook. ‘‘ You go along to the corner of 
Road. There's a cab rank there and a policeman on point . 
duty. Bring him here as soon as you can.” i 
The girl went off and was successful in her search, for i in ak 
less than six minutes she returned with another a 
The two officers held a consultatifn, and then the new arrival — 
went hurrying away to the police station. | 
Less than an hour later Superintendent Williams, his apple 
cheeked face set in grim, almost savage lines, strode into the 
foyer of Conquest Court in Park Lane. He spproaaias bind Fy 
elevator attendant menacingly. i 
“ Take me up to Conquest’ s flat—and take me up at once!” 
he said, in a hard voice. ‘“ You know me, my man.” 
“Yes, Mr. Williams. But it’s no good——” 
“What do you mean—no good : es ‘a 
“ Mr. and Mrs. Conquest ain’t in. They haven't been in all 
night.” 
“Is that so? Conquest hasn’t been in all night, eh?” said ; 
Sweet William ominously. “ All the same, I’m going up.” 
“Wait for us, Bill, and we’ll all go up together,” came a 
virile, cheery voice from behind him. ‘“ Well, well, well | . 
What’s eating you, pal? You seem to be on the war- ; 
path.” ; 
Williams swung round. Conquest in a light overcoat ond! 4 
carrying a suitcase was accompanied by Joy. They both : 
looked fresh and happy. ; 
‘Where were you during the night ? ” demanded Williams 7 
truculently. ; 
“ You look horribly fierce, Sweet William,” remarked Joy. > 
“ Has something happened a : 
“Time and time again,” said Williams in a thick voice, = 
‘‘ you two have bamboozled and bluffed me. But no more!” ~~ 
They were moving towards the private elevator which com- 
municated with the penthouse on the roof. “No more!” 
he repeated. “‘ This time I’m not going to listen to your P 
infernal soft soap. . . . Here, what’s the idea ? ” . 4 
Almost before he knew it they were inside the elevator ‘an : 
shooting upwards. They emerged into the lounge of the pent- — 
: Le 
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house with Williams breathing heavily, like an overstrained 
cart-horse. He was always suspicious of Conquest—and never | 
more. suspicious than when Conquest’s sciegeres Was as 
pronounced as it was now. | 

“What you need, old son, is a drink.” nS 

“T don’t want a drink!” roared Williams. “ Look, 
Conquest, I’m not going to listen to you! Where were you 
during the night ? Answer that !” 

“Something seems to have happened during the night, 
Norman, and Bill thinks you were in it,” said Joy, smiling. 
“Isn’t it nice to have a perfectly water-tight alibi? For 
goodness’ sake, Bill, behave yourself! Norman and I were 
down at Willow Priors, in Surrey, and we didn’t leave until 
after breakfast.” 

“Willow Priors? ’’ repeated the superintendent, looking 
slightly less aggressive. “You mean, Carrington’s place? — 
What were you doing at Willow Priors ? ” 

“Nothing, my poor fathead, except taking a week’s 
holiday,’ replied Norman. ‘“‘ What 7s all this ? Get it into your 
thick head that young Pixie and I have been down in Surrey 
for a solid week. You want the best alibis, we have them. 
Ring up Morton End 25, if you don’t believe me. We made a 
night of it last night ; didn’t go to bed until nearly two... .” 

“ Allright—all right,” interrupted Williams, growling. “Let 
me think. Thank God, anyway, that you're not mixed up in 
this new tangle. I was afraid 

“In another minute, Bill, I shall hen.” said Joy. “ Can't 
you tell us what’s happened ? ” 

“ Herridew’s been murdered. That’s what’s happened.” 

“Hoy!” Conquest, in the act of splashing soda into a 
whisky glass, swung round and fixed Williams with a severe 
eye. “I resent that, curse you for the hornswoggling son of a 
bachelor you are! Herridew gets murdered, and the first 
thing you do is to shoot round to my place and accuse me i 

“IT didn’t accuse you.” 

“It comes to the same thing. You glare at me with a 
couple of eyes like basilisks and ask where I was during the 
night,” said Conquest indignantly. “ Not only that, but you 
bawl this out in the public foyer, thereby making a general 
nuisance of yourself. Not at all the right spirit, Bill.” 
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Mr. Williams sat down heavily, automatically took the 
whisky glass from Norman’s proffered hand, and gulped. 

“* Look at it from my angle,”’ he said gruffly, after a moment. 
“ First think I hear when I get to my office this morning is 
that Herridew has been bumped off ; dead as mutton with a 
queer-looking knife through his shoulder blades.” ; x 

“Not an Oriental dagger, surely ? ’ a | 

“For the love of Mike, ats make any funny cracks, i 


Conquest—I’m not in the mood. Three weeks after Choate 
goes, his partner goes too—and in very much the same way. 
The first thing that springs to my mind is that threat of 
yours——”’ 

““ What threat ? ” es: 
“I suppose you don’t remember,” snorted Williams. “In — 
the corridor, outside the court-room. ... You told Herridew __ 
to his face that you had a little account to settle with 
him.” + oe 
“So I settle my accounts by sticking queer-looking knives 
through people’s shoulder blades?” said Conquest tartly. 
“ Three weeks after Choate goes Herridew goes in very much 

the same way, eh? What do you mean—in very much the 
same way ? hoate was killed by an accidental bullet, andthe 
fact that the bullet came from my gun is neither here nor 
there. Sticking a knife through a man’s shoulder bladesisno 
accident, and I resent like hell the implication that I’m capable 5 a 
of anything like that.” Be 
“ I know—I know,”’ said Williams, in a tired voice. “ You’ re. x 
tight, of course. Dammit, boy, I argued with that Crawford 
man in exactly the same way ; I told him that you wouldn’t 5: 
kill anybody in cold blood. But when I heard about Herridew, 
and when I remembered your words. ... All right! Don’t — 
start all over again,” he added hastily. “You weren’t there, — 
so you couldn’t have done it. That’s all I want to know. Tl 
be shoving off.”’ a 
‘ And I'll bet the first thing you’ll do when you get cunt e 
is to put a hurry call through to Morton End 25. My dear 3 
man, why waste time? My telephone is at your service.” 
“ Then I'll use it,’’ said Williams, jumping up. “ For your 
own sake, Conquest, I’ve got to check up.” He breathed a — 
sigh of real relief as he reached for the telephone. “ ies aie: 
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damned glad you're in the clear—and I apologise for my 
behaviour five minutes ago.” 

It took only a short awa for him to corroborate Norman’s 
statement. 

“ Before you go, ues William, I’d like you to give me a 
few details about the sordid crime,” said Conquest. ‘“ Of 
course, the fellow who did this to Herridew is a public-spirited 
bloke and deserves the higl%est praise. .. .” 

“T don’t know any details,” interrupted Williams. “I 
came here straight from the Yard. I’m going up to Hampstead 
now—although I’m not half so interested as I was. It was the 
Chief, as a matter of fact, who suggested that you were likely 
to be mixed up in the murder. . . . For some reason, anything 
unpleasant that happens to be connected with you is auto- 
matically piled on to my shoulders.” 

“ Which is as it should be, Bill. We understand one another,” 
Norman fixed the superintendent with a speculative eye. 
““ My car is parked right outside. How would you like me to 
run you up to Hampstead ? It’ll save taxi fares.” 

“You appear to have weird and wonderful ideas about 
the way we cops travel,” sniffed Williams. “ Bus fares, you 
mean. All right—thanks. It will save time. And I suppose 
it’s natural that you’re interested in the affair.” 

Three minutes later they were in the Pace Special, threading 
their way through the West End traffic. Arriving at Hamp- 
stead they found that the late Amos Herridew’s home was one 
of those big, sprawling, old-fashioned detached houses which 
are to be found in that district. Williams made himself known 
to the constable on duty at the gate, and he and Norman 
were conducted straight through the trellis into the back 
garden. They soon arrived at the little power house. The 
policeman on duty there gave a brief account of what he 
knew. 

“Rare queer business altogether, sir,” he concluded. 
“‘ According to the housemaid there was a sort of accident 
here last night ; the floor of this place collapsed and the entire 
works fell in. Lord! She was right, too! Have a look for 
yourself, sir. But that doesn’t account for the murder.” 

The door of the power house was unfastened and Williams 
and Conquest entered. At least, they stood on the threshold 
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and gazed down. One glance was sufficient. The body was 
still there, and it had not improved in appearance. 
‘“‘ Has the D.S. had a look at it ?”’ grunted Williams. 
“The doctor’s been here, sir; yes. I think he’s in the 
house now.” 
The divisional-surgeon came along just then with Inspector —__ 
Trowbridge, of the local police. P| 
“ The blow was obviously deltvered by a powerful man, 
and Herridew must have died instantly, ” said the doctor, in 
answer to Williams’s inquiries. “I haven’t withdrawn the 
dagger, but it’s a heavy, clumsy affair. Never seen omy quite 
like it. Some sort of antique relic.” ¥ 
“Might be a clue,” said the superintendent. “ Why do’ A. 
people use antique relics instead of a co peer hoe 74 
carving knife? Hell! What a mess this place is in * 
happened—an earthquake ? I know the floor collapsed, but I % . 
haven't heard why.” + 
“ That’s easily explained, Mr. Williams,” said Trowbridge. __ 
“ Right beneath here there’s an ancient crypt, or vault, or 
something of that kind. The building contractors naturally 
didn’t know about it—and all this heavy machinery was too 
much. It stood the strain for about a month, and then the 
vibration got busy. They tell me it’s an old Roman crypt, but — 
that needn’t concern us. For some reason Herridew left his — 
bed and came out here in the small hours of the morning. wan; R 
did he come ? ” f Ee 
“ Bill, this looks interesting, ” said a alert. “ An’! ¢ 


= re. 


hours Herridew returns to the spot. . . By the way, was 
anybody with Herridew last night when the crash happened Ar 
“He had a guest, yes,” said the inspector, giving Norman 
a curious look. “It seems to me that Herridew must have : 
heard somebody prowling about in the garden in the middle 
of the night, and got up to have a look-see. He found this 
somebody nosing about among all this débris, and there was BY 
a fight—and not much of a fight at that.” ; 
A little later, while Herridew’s body was being removed by 
police officers, Williams himself got into action. He had heard 
a 


all the details, and he considered that a little talk ieee 
Herridew might be profitable. 
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““ Have you noticed the gravel path, Bill ? ” asked Conquest 
carelessly. 

Williams gave the path some attention. It was just an 
ordinary gravel path which bordered the lawn and ran on past 
the little power house to the bottom of the garden. It was well 
kept, although the surface was rather loose. 

“What about it ?”’ asked Williams. 

“ Am I supposed to teach you your own game, Bill? 
Doesn’t it strike you that this is a perfectly wizard path for 
taking footprints ? But where are the footprints ? There are 
one or two here and there, it’s true—but they’re size eleven, 
so they must belong to the local cops. Look a bit closer. I 
may be wrong, but it seems to me that the path, all along 
here, has been roughly smoothed over.” 

‘““H’m! I believe you're right,’ admitted Williams. “ Yes, 
by God, you are right! There’s a faint set of footprints going 
to the end of the garden—but they’ve been practically 
obliterated. I should say that somebody walked along the 
grass edge and smoothed the i impressions over with a rake— 
or perhaps with his hand.” 

Inspector Trowbridge was in no way discomfited when the 
marks in the soft gravel were pointed out to him. He had 
been so busy with other details of the case that he had had 
no time to make a careful inspection of the ground. Only one 
policeman, apparently, had walked along the path, and since 
then the inspector had made certain that everybody kept to 
the grass. He had at least taken his precautions. 

Keeping to the lawn, and walking alongside the path, 
Williams and the others presently came to a small ornamental 
pond, the water of which was thick and murky. Weeds grew 
in profusion round its edges. 

“Ten to one, the murderer came down here to wash his 
hands,”’ said Trowbridge eagerly. ‘‘ He found he had some 
blood on him, remembered this pool, and came straight down. 
But in his excitement he used the path—and then had to 
obliterate his own footprints.” 

“It was pretty dark during the night,” mused Williams. 
“How did he know the pool was here? There’s only one 
answer. The murderer is familiar with the lay-out of the 
garden.” 
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“ And the fact that Elerridew as kaiiodAeldid bile wit y 
practically no struggle, hints pretty clearly that he wasn’t 
expecting the attack,” added the inspector. “ They knew one — 
another pretty well, eh ? These two—Herridew and the killer 
—might have gone to the power house be 

“ Apologies for butting in,’ drawled Conquest, “but don’t | 
you think the killer might have had some other reason for 
coming to this dismal pool? Waghing his hands sounds a bit _ 
thin. How do you know he didn’t hide something * — E 
water ?”’ 4 

“That’s an idea, Conquest,” agreed Williams, a once: 3 
“‘ Get some men to work with rakes, Trowbridge. See aa , 
can find anything in this muck.” 

A couple of police officers were set to work. Just as them 
were starting operations Ellen, the housemaid, made her — 
appearance. ey 

“ If you please, sir,” she said to the inspector, “ the mistress — 
says she’ll see you if you come now.’ * 

“ Thanks. I'll come straight away.” i 

“‘ She’s very upset, sir, and I think you ought to be quickies 
It’s a wonder she ain’t ill in bed, poor thing.” The maid’s — 
eyes were round as she saw what was happening to the pool. — 
“Oh, my goodness! Are they dragging for another body ? 3 

‘Nothing like that, my girl,” said Trowbridge. “ Just a 
routine check up. You run along and tell Mrs. Herridew we'll” 
be with her in a couple of minutes. In fact, we'll come with — 
you, . Me ae 

There was an interruption. : 

“Hold on a minute, sir,” called out one of the constables. 
‘I seem to have got something on my rake.’’ oem 

/ bee of 


a 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
BOODLE—AND WHY NOT? | 
WILLIAMS AND TROWBRIDG® approached the edge of the pool. 


Norman Conquest was an interested spectator. The rake, 
held high out of the water by the constable, had a sodden 


length of woollen material attached to the prongs. The 


inspector took hold of it gingerly and made a closer inspection. 


“ This looks like something, Mr. Williams! A scarf. In ~ 


good condition too. Hallo—hallo!’’ His tone became more 
acute. ‘‘ These dark stains on the inside of the folds—blood, 
or I’m a Dutchman! The scarf was so tightly rolled up that 


the stains didn’t wash out.” 


/ 


“ There’s something on the corner,” said the superintendent. 
“Initials, by gum! Let’s have a look.’’ He took hold of the 
dripping corner. “‘C.P.’ as plain as you like!” 

“A bit of a mug, this killer,” commented Conquest, with 
a sceptical note in his voice. “ The first thing he does after 
separating Herridew’s shoulder blades is to wipe his hands on 
his scarf, tie the scarf into knots, and drop it into a convenient 
pool—where it’s almost certain to be found. I don’t need to 
be an Armchair Detective to pick up such a clue.” 

“You'd be surprised, Mr. Conquest, what men can do in 
a panic,” said Trowbridge. ‘‘ You wouldn’t know that— 
because by what I’ve heard of you, you never get into a 
panic. Very neat, sir, the way you got out of that nasty 
Choate business—queer that Herridew should be Choate’s 
partner.” 

“It’s natural enough that they should both come to a 
sticky end,” said Norman. “ Canazlle of their breed carry on 
so long and no longer. But about this scarf. Do you really 
think the killer would have been dumb enough to leave a 
clue as obvious as the Alexandra Palace television mast ? ”’ 

“He killed Herridew ; he found blood on his hands; he 
wiped his hands on his scarf; he wanted to get rid of the 
scarf as soon as possible,” said Trowbridge. “‘ He remembered 
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the pool. ... All pretty obvious. And believe me, Mr. Conquest, 
it’s just the sort of thing that panic-strickén men do do.” 

“TI wouldn’t doubt you for a minute, brother,” said 
Conquest, with a shrug. “‘ But why are you ing that the 
killer was panic stricken? He had to be pretty when he 
pushed that dagger into Herridew’s back.” 

“If you please, sir———”’ began the maid. | 

“ All right ; we'll come,” said ¢he inspector. 

He handed the scarf over to his sergeant, and a few minutes 
later he and Williams were facing Mrs. Herridew. Conquest 
accompanied them as a matter of course. The dead man’s 
wife was in the drawing-room when the police officers were —_— 
ushered into her presence. The apartment was dim, for all 
the blinds had been drawn in deference to the deceased.  __ 
Margaret Herridew was on the lounge surrounded by cushions. 
Her piquant face was pale and drawn. a 

“* There’s very little I can tell you, gentlemen,” ‘she said 
quietly, “ and I hope you will not keep me long.” 7 

“ Not long, ma’am,” said Williams. ‘‘ But there are one 
or two things we must know. I understand there was an 
accident in the power house last night. The floor collapsed, 
didn’t it ? All the lights went out in the house. , » 

“Yes. It was very sudden. So foolish of my “husband! 
A little note of annoyance crept into Mrs. Herridew’s voice. —_— 
“ He quarrels with the local counciland... Notthat weneed __ 
go into that. There cannot be any connection between the ~~ 
accident to the power house and my husband’s death.” | 

“It’s a bit too early to say that, ma’am, There may bea. @ 
very vital connection. When the lights went out last fies: | 
were you and your husband alone in the house? Except for 
the servants, I mean ? ” ie 

Conquest, in the background, found himself ce 
interested. He could not quite understand why. But. ever 
since he had crossed the threshold of the room he had a 


experienced a hot tingling in the blood. Some vague memory __ 
—some elusive picture, years old—tantalised Ae every fibre. 
He was mee and intrigued—and exasperated, Wasitthe 
room, or was it Margaret Herridew? He had never seen her 
before, and this was the first time he had been in the room. 
Perhaps the very apartment’s close association with Amos 


yf 
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Herridew—and, in part, with Willoughby Choate, who must 
have been in it often enough—accounted for the Desperado’s 
sensations. He moved a little closer, the woman’s voice 
fascinating him. . . . Or perhaps the fascination lay in her 
words. 


room, and my husband and Mr. Peterfield were playing 
billiards. Does it matter ? °I don’t see how these questions 
are helping you.’ . 

“Mr, Herridew was. killed during the night, and he was 
killed in the wrecked power house,” said Inspector Trowbridge 
bluntly. “It’s obvious he went to the power house for 
some reason in the small hours—and then he was stabbed 
in the back. Didn’t you hear anything in the night, Mrs. 


| Herridew ? ” 


a, 


“Nothing whatever. I was sound asleep.” 

“ Didn’t your husband disturb you when he got up? ” 

“‘ My husband and I have always used separate bedrooms.” 

“*T see. So your first intimation that anything was wrong 
was this morning, when you found him missing ? ’ \ 

“Yes. The cook told me she had heard somebody moving 
about the garden in the night. I thought it was sheer nonsense, 
but some instinct took me down to the little power house in 
the garden. And when I looked in the window ...’”’ Her voice 


_ faltered and she suddenly covered her face with her hands. 


““T saw his foot—only his foot 
“ All right, ma’am. Sorry these questions distress you,” 


said Williams gently. “‘ There’s some talk of an old Roman 


a) 


vault beneath the wreckage. ... 
“Wait! Perhaps there 7s some connection between the 
accident and my husband’s death,” she interrupted suddenly. 


- “ He was very excited about the vault. So was Mr. Peterfield. 
| They both acted very strangely when they came in. 


* Just a minute, Mrs. Herridew. That’s the second time 
you've mentioned Mr. Peterfield,” said Trowbridge. ‘“‘ Peter- 


field ? He was with your husband when they went out to 


discover the cause of the light failure, wasn’t he ? Can you 
tell me Mr. Peterfield’s Christian name ? ”’ 

“T’m not sure, but I believe it’s Charles.” 

“Charles Peterfield,’’ said Trowbridge, shooting a swift 


; 


“We had a visitor, ”’ she was saying. “I was here, in this — 


> “i 
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glance at Williams. “ I don’t want to make any implications 
against the gentleman, but can you give me any i q 


about him, Mrs. Herridew ? He was with your husband last 
night and it seems he was the only man who knew of the 
Roman vault. We may find it necessary to question him.” 
“ Surely you don’t think that Mr. Peterfield . ...” She broke 
off with a little gulp, and a light of excitement flashed in her 
eyes. ‘‘ Oh, that’s too dreadful !* I never dreamed that Mr. | 
Peterfield might have done it!” r 
“ Now, ma’am, I didn’t say——” ; % 
“ How terrible! He came to my husband for money and 
Mr. Herridew refused. . . . He’s not a friend, really, this Mr. __ 
Peterfield,”” she went on, speaking quickly. “ He only came ~ 
to dinner last night for the purpose of business. I don’t know 
much of my husband’s affairs, but I do know that Mr. Peter- 
field wanted to borrow a large sum of money. The security — 
he offered wasn’t satisfactory, or something. ... The two of — 
them were quite friendly, though, and they were having a 
game of billiards before Mr. Peterfield went home.” ia 
“Thank you, Mrs. Herridew.” a 
“He may have come back after he thought we were all 7 
asleep,” she said in a hushed whisper, and her tone was one of — 
shocked surprise. ‘‘ He knew about the Roman relics in oe 
vault—the gold coins and the ornaments. . . .” 3 7 i 
‘The what ?” asked Williams sharply. 4 : 
“Yes, they found some queer gold coins and other thingsin 
the vault. Amos wasn’t going to tell me at first, but whenI 
went into his bedroom to bandage his injured leg he was sO. 
excited and strange that I knew something had 
happened. I questioned him, and he told me that Mr. Peter- — q | 
field had wormed his way through an opening and had found — 
some golden ornaments and coins. I’d forgotten all about — 
them until now. My husband made me promise to keep — 
quiet... .” She suddenly stopped and looked at Williams in 
a frightened sort of way. ‘‘ You seem terribly serious. Haves 
I said anything wrong ? ” 


“No, ma’am ; nothing wrong,” growled the superintendent, — 
“ But I don’t think there’s oye mystery about your husband’s 


death,” | 
He and Inspector Peowteidige were a on ompeney: the 
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same lines. Charles Peterfield, disappointed and angry by his 
failure to raise the money he wanted, had left the house in a 
desperate condition of mind; later he had remembered these 
queer Roman relics in the newly discovered vault—and he 
and Herridew were the only two men who knew the secret 
of the place. Returning like a thief in the night he had 


_ entered the power house—and, Herridew, awake because of 


his injury and his state of mind, had heard him. Herridew had 
confronted the intruder and Peterfield had actually used one 
of the Roman relics as a weapon to stab his victim to death. — 
All very clear and obvious. | 

Norman Conquest took about ten seconds to figure the 
thing out, and he wasn’t half so satisfied as Williams and 
Trowbridge. Solutions that came too easily, experience had 
told him, were not always to be trusted; and he suddenly 
had an acute fellow feeling for Charles Peterfield, who was 
now in very much the same position as he—Conquest—had 
been in over the Choate killing. 

“T don’t think we need bother you any longer, Mrs. 
Herridew,” said Trowbridge gruffly. “ All I’d like you to do 
is to give me Mr. Peterfield’s address.”’ 

“But I don’t know his address,” she replied helplessly. 


-“T told you before ; he’s not a friend. I never saw him before 


last night... .” 

A tap sounded on the door, and a housemaid appeared. 

“Please, ma’am,”’ she said, ‘‘ Mr. Peterfield has called.” 

Williams, alert and startled, spun round. 

““ Allow me, Mrs. Herridew,” he said curtly. ‘‘ Ask Mr. 
Peterfield into one of the other rooms, my girl, and tell him » 
that Mrs. Herridew will be only a moment.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ellen. ‘“‘ Mr. Peterfield’s awful upset, sir. 
He didn’t know anything about the—about what’s happened 
to the master until I told him a minute ago. It seemed to 
knock him right over, sir.” 

“Oh, it did, did it? ’’ Sweet William’s manner was not 
particularly sweet. ‘‘ Did you tell him that your mistress is 
being interviewed by police officers ? ” 

“No, sir.’ 

“Then don’t. Go back and say that Mrs. Herridew will 
‘join him in a minute. Just that, and nothing more.’ 
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“ Very good, sir,” said the maid, looking scared. 

She went out, and Williams, after exchanging a 
glance with the inspecton, turned to ~ 

“Can you suggest any reason for Mr ren call, 
ma’am ? ” he asked sharply. 

“No, of course I can’t. . But wait a minute.” She 
pressed her hands to her head. ‘I’m so bewildered. . . . Yes, 
now I come to think of it, I believe my husband did say that 
Mr. Peterfield would call this morning ; he said he might 
change his mind about the loan.” a 

“Oh!” said Williams, somewhat deflated. a 

An unexpected snag. If Herridew had been i 
to grant the loan, after all—and Peterfield had known it 
—then the motive for the crime disappeared. Peterfield 
must have known it, or he would not have called. It was 
extraordinary, if he had Herridew’s death on his conscience, 
that he should have returned openly to the scene of his | 
crime. oe 

The superintendent’s brain cleared. He took a direct line 2: 
of reasoning. Assuming Peterfield to be guilty the man had 
come this morning to keep his appointment that 
Mrs. Herridew was aware of the arrangement. To have S aged Be 
away would have been fatal. So, although it must have 
required nerve and courage, he had come. It was his only Yon 
safe course. oe 

Williams was almost precipitate in his exit from the Bagot A ae 
room. With only a muttered word of apology to Mrs. y 4 
he wrenched open the door. Trowbridge followed right on his _ 
heels ; and Conquest strolled after him at his leisure, still 
intrigued. They found the housemaid in the hall, hovering 
near the door of one of the other rooms. e 

“In there?” said Williams. ‘“ Right! You can go now, ~ 
my girl. Plain as a pikestaff, eh?” he went on, in an aside ~ 
to Trowbridge. . ae 

“ Just what I was thinking.” > 

“Then think again,” growled the Scotland Yard man. — 
“ Tt’s too damned plain ! I don’t like it, Trowbridge. We shall e 
have to walk warily.” pa 

“Sometimes, Bill,’”” murmured Conquest, “ you give me 
hope. There ts a brain behind that concrete.” " 
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“ You still here ? ” said Williams, frowning. “ So you think 
the same as I, do you?” 

“T’m thinking,” replied Norman, “ of the Blood-Stained 
_ Searf. I’m thinking, also, that you have changed your mind 
within the last half-minute, Bill. It’s suddenly struck you—. 
- hasn’t it >—that there’s something uncommonly phoney about 
the whole set up?” 

Yee scari—yes, ” said Trowbridge. “ Peterfield’s initials : 
on it. . 

“That scarf has got me worried,” interrupted the super- 
intendent. “I’d go easy with Peterfield if I were you,’ 
Trowbridge. Don’t forget the Choate killing. It would look 
silly if the police made a second mistake.” 
_ He had seen that the inspector was assuming a grim and 

aggressive attitude, and he decided then and there to leave 
the next step to the local man. He hated being rushed; he 
wanted timetothink, Theinspector, judging by his appearance, 
ro all set to make a definite charge. 

_ They entered the morning-room and found Charles Peter- 
field pacing up and down. The very appearance of the man 
was significant. He was haggard and deathly pale, and when 


he paused in his pacing to face the newcomers a muscle in his 


left cheek was twitching spasmodically—sure sign of his 
nervous strain. He was a smaller, younger man than Williams 
had expected ; his chin was weak and his eyes were inclined 
to be, shifty. | 

“Mr. Charles Peterfield ? ” said Trowbridge bluntly. ‘I 
am a police officer... .” 

“Yes, I thought so,” said Peterfield jerkily. ‘‘Is it true 
that Mr. Herridew is dead ? What a terrible thing! I came 
here on purpose to see him. An appointment, I don’t know 

what I’ m going to do now. He promised... .’’ The man seemed 
_ tosag. ‘He can’t really have been murdered, It’s too fantastic. 
After what happened to Choate, I mean. .. .” 

“You were here last night, weren’t you, Mr. Peterfield ? ” 

“Yes. I had dinner here.” 

“You know about the Roman vault under the power 
house ? ” 

“I know something. I was with Herridew when he had 
his fall.” 
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“Did you come back to this house during the night?” 
demanded Trowbridge abruptly.  & 

“Come back?” ejaculated Peterfield, blinking, “Come F 
back during the night?” He started so violently that he __ 
nearly fell. ‘‘Good God! You don’t think... You're not a 

suggesting that I——’”’ a 

a lm only asking you if you came — to this house 
during the night, Mr. Peterfield #” 

“IT didn’t. Of course I didn’t. How can ane suggest such a 
thing?” The young man became wildly excited. “You're 
mad if you think I killed him. I’m ruined now. I was 
hoping to get a loan from him. ,.. Oh, my God! Whata — 
mess | ”’ ie 

“You've lost your scarf, haven’t you ? ” 

‘My scarf?” Peterfield’s hands went to his collar and 
groped. “I thought I was wearing it. . . . No, I must have — 
forgotten.” He waved his hands with vague distress. “ Why | 
talk about my scarf? Is it important ? ” | 

“I’m afraid so, Mr. Peterfield. A scarf bearing the initials _ i 
‘C.P.’ has been found in a pool at the bottom of the garden. — 
There are bloodstains on it, and I’d like you to identify 7 
article.” 

“ My scarf—bloodstained,” panted Peterfield wildly. “ But - | 
how——? I must have left it here last night. I was ver 
flurried when I went away... .” 

“Come, come, sir. Wouldn’t it be better to mail a clear; 
straightforward statement ? ” interrupted Trowbridge. “ I'm g. 
trying to make things as easy as I can, % 

“You're doing nothing of the sort, ” shouted the other, ; 
backing away in panic. ‘‘ You’re accusing me of — 4 
Herridew. I didn’t ! It’s a lie! You haven’t the right to say — a=) 
things like that. I haven’t seen Herridew since last night, and = 
he was alive when I left the house. You're crazy if you think __ 
I killed him. I needed money from him, and now I can't d By 
get it.” e . 

“ All right, sir. Perhaps it would be better if you had time q 
to think things over,’”’ said the inspector. “I shall have to 
ask you to come with me to the police station. ... Here, 
steady. Hell, the man’s fainted!” 9 

Charles Peterfield lay in a crumpled heap on the floor. 
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“So this is the way you cops work, is it ?’’ said Conquest. 
** Does anybody mind if I go outside and be sick ? ” 

“Better send for an ambulance,” said Williams, ignoring 
him. “I don’t like this, Inspector. Poor devil! Took it the 
hard way, didn’t he? ” 

“ He’s guilty all right,” said Trowbridge, with conviction. 
“Did you see how he was nape ? His eyes were pretty 


- shifty, too. . 


er 


“ And so would your eyes * shifty, brother, if you suddenly — 


- found yourself confronted with a murder charge,” interrupted 


Conquest tartly. “ The man had already had a shock—learning 


from the maid-servant that Herridew was dead, I mean— 


before he entered this room. He wanted money badly; he 
came here this morning hoping to get it ; and the first thing 
he hears is that Herridew is dead. Whang goes his last hope, 
and on the top of it he’s accused of murder. Is it any wonder 
that he folds up? ” 

Having partially recovered after five minutes, Peterfield 
was taken away in a police car with Inspector Trowbridge in 
charge. Williams, looking worried and dissatisfied, and in no 
mood for Conquest’s wisecracks, glared at the latter almost 
savagely when he found him by his side. 

“What the hell are you doing here?” he said irritably. 
“ Why don’t you go home ? ” 

“Because I’m as puzzled as you are over this hell-brew, 
and I want to know more,” replied Norman. “ If Peterfield 
didn’t kill Herridew, who did? Mrs. H. ? ” 

“Tf you can’t make a brainier suggestion than that 
you'd better shut up,” snapped Williams. ‘‘ Mrs. Herridew ? 
That frightened, child-faced creature? Apart from the 
fact that she’d never have the strength to strike such a 
blow where’s her motive? Good God! Are you aiming 
to be a detective now? Go away, Conquest. You bother 


me .? 


Norman was not listening. There was a groping expression 
on his virile face and a far-away look in his eyes—as though 
he were trying to grasp some elusive memory. Something 
which Sweet William had just said had struck an almost 
forgotten chord. 

“ All right. I'll go,” he said, coming to himself with a jerk. 

K.C. K 
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“How about having a look at this interesting Roman crypt, 


_ photograph of Choate i in that room—and another photograph 


though ? ” tobe! ° * 
“What do you want to do—commit suicide ? ” eaked § 
Williams impatiently. ‘‘ Didn’t you see the state of the power 4 
house floor? Jagged slabs of concrete tilting at all angles. 
The slightest disturbance will probably cause the whole mess 
to fall into the vault and fill it in. Nobody’s going down there __ 
until we've had a surveyor’s report. Far too dangerous. 
There’s no hurry, anyway. The murder was done on top oe 2 
the débris—not underneath it.” - 

A joyous light flickered in Conquest’s eyes ; but it was so. & 
brief and fleeting that Williams did not see it. oe 

“Perhaps you're right, Brother Bill,” he said a. 
“ Well, I’ll be pushing, if you insist. Sure you wouldn’ like 
me to stick around and use my eagle eye? I fancy I mig a | 
be rather good at this detective stuff. . mY | 

“T’m sorry, Conquest, but you have the effect of “ 
in my hair,” interrupted the superintendent gruffly. “ im | 
worried too. Within the last half-hour I’ve seen 
that somehow seems vaguely familiar, and I can’t place ite] 
Damned annoying.’ 

“Well, well, well! That makes two of us.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Something in that room, while we were talking to 
Herridew, wasn’t it ?”’ continued Conquest. ‘‘ Was it 
room, or was it Mrs. Herridew herself? Don’t 
that we’re dealing with unsavoury people. There was © 


of Choate’s son. 
“Choate’s son?” 
“Don’t tell me you didn’t know ? I made it my toueenel 
to get the dope on this whole bunch after my narrow escape } 
from the leech-like clutches of the law. Choate’ s son—a true — q 
son of his father—was nabbed for fraud in the State of Illinois - 
eight years ago, and he must have been out of the jug for 
some time. Here’s a nice little theory. Choate junior, hae Bi 
bunging off to America, had a row with papa and ares a 
he hot foots it to, England on hearing of papa’s death a 
goes to Herridew to collect his share of the firm’s wealt 
Herridew takes a poor view of this and tells him to go and — 
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jump in the river. So Choate junior comes back in the dead 
of night. . 
_ “Curse you for a drivelling idiot, Conquest,” snapped 
Williams, breaking in upon this drip. “ Pure guesswork—all 
of it. Choate’s blinking son is still probably in America.” 
“True. But it’s a nice red herring, all the same.” 
“Tl check up, of course,” continued the superintendent 
grudgingly. “ As you said a*minute ago—unsavoury people.” 
“With the exception of Peterfield,” said Conquest. “TI 
don’t think you ought to include him in the bunch. He’s only 


one of Herridew’s clients. ... But Mr. H. ? Could any woman, © 


no matter how piquant and child-like of face, be on the level 
after some years of marriage with Amos? ”’ 

“ Why the devil don’t you go home?” grunted the other. 
“ All these footling suggestions. . . . You’ve no justification 
whatever for calling Mrs. Herridew unsavoury. There are 
plenty of decent women , believe me, who are married to men 
of Herridew’s type. He wasn’t a crook in the ordinary way. 
She probably married him in good faith; thought he was a 
respectable businessman ; no doubt still ‘thinks so. Look at 
this house.” Williams waved vaguely with a ham-like hand. 
“A model of respectability. Everything very nice and just so ; 
servants and all. . . . Besides, there’s this evidence against 
Peterfield. He had a damned good motive ; he wants money 


badly, and Herridew refused to let him have it ; he and Herri- 


dew were the only people who knew about this Roman treasure, 
whatever it is; there’s Peterfield’s scarf, found in that pool. 

. Can’t get away from facts, Conquest. All the same——” 

“All the same, you think there’s a flaw somewhere ? ” 
nodded Norman. “So do I, Bill. But it’s your headache, 
and you get on with it. It’s nice, anyway, to know that I’m 
not on your list of suspects.” 

He returned to Conquest Court in the Pace Special and was 
looking so gay and blithe when he arrived that Joy regarded 
him with some concern.‘ And what young wife wouldn’t eye 
her comparatively new husband with concern when she knows 
darned well that he’s on the verge of some big mischief ? 
That happy, buccaneer look only came into Norman’s eyes 
when the smell of lawleSsness was in his nostrils. 

“ Out with it, Desperado,” she said briefly. 


ee 
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“ Out with what ? ” 

“Don’t stall. What are you up to?” 

“ How would you like a nice big pile of boodle, my sweet ? ” 
he drawled, as he sat in an easy chair and pulled her on to 
his knee. ‘‘ Beautiful boodle—and why not ? It’s about time 
I did something to help with the living expenses.” \ 

“ If you’re going to take a lot of silly risks——” 

“No risks at all, Beautiful,” sdid Conquest, as he gave her 
a kiss. “ I’m going to help myself and come back with bulging 
pockets—and this particular boodle is clean and honest, and 
not tainted by the dirty hand of Herridew.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE KILLER STRIKES 
Joy TWISTED round on hubby’s knee and looked him straight 
in the eye. 

‘““ What are you going to do—rob a bank ? ”’ 

“You know I never rob banks. Quite apart from the ethics 
of the thing, I hate going about weighted down with oxy- 
acetylene apparatus and soup.” 

“Soup?” 

_ “Explosive to you. We Master Minds of the Underworld 
always call it soup. No, Funny Face, what I’m after this time 
is gold. Pure, virgin gold.” . 

“Oh, I see. You’re going to break into the Mint ? ” 

“A fat lot of gold I should find if I did!” chuckled 
Conquest. ‘‘ They stopped using gold in the Mint two wars 
ago. I doubt if I should even find silver. Cupro-nickel if you 
like. The stuff I’m after is Roman gold, sweetheart.”’ 

Not to tantalise her further—for a dangerous light was 
beginning to glow in her elfin eyes—he.told her all about the 
unexpected discovery under Amos Herridew’s power house. 

“‘ Archeology has never been my strong point, but I believe 
the Romans parked themselves in considerable numbers in 
the Hampstead area,” he continued. ‘‘ Anyway, a fairly 
wealthy Roman bloke must have built himself a villa on the 
spot now occupied by the late Herridew’s garden... .” 

“ Just a minute,” interrupted Joy gently. “I hate to spoil 
your beautiful dream, Norman, but you seem to have forgotten 
something. The police know all about this crypt, don’t they ? 
It’s scarcely noon, and you can’t walk into the place in broad 
daylight. Which means you'll have to wait until after dark. 
And by then you won’t find enough gold to put in a thimble. 


I should have thought you could have figured that out for — 


yourself.’’ 
He chuckled again. 
“‘ That’s exactly what I did figure out—until Sweet William, 
149 
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the craven weakling, started babbling about 7 
reports,” he said blithely. “I suggested taking a look into 
the crypt and he promptly vetoed the idea. Too dangerous. 
The half-collapsed concrete floor might finish collapsing at 
any moment. Got to have surveyors on the job—must wait 
for their report. Which means that the place is going, tb to 
remain undisturbed for days. Get it? This evening I go into 
action.” 

Joy got it, and she didn’t seem to like it. | 

“But look, Norman!” she protested. “ Perhaps Sweet 
William’s right. The floor might finish collapsing ! . 
it does that while you're fooling about in the crypt? I like 
to see my husband in one whole piece—not pulped.” 

“Don’t worry; before I venture down into that Roman a 
strong-room I'll make quite sure that nothing heavy ‘ 


“agit at, ~~ itt a . 
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jagged is going to fall on my head,” he replied. “ vows plies 
stand what I mean now about this boodle being clean and 
honest. It’s not money taken from Herridew’s many victims. 
It’s the real good old stuff, and it’s been lying buried fora  —S 
thousand years. There may be a lot, or there may only be a ; + 
little. Nobody knows. Herridew’s dead, and Peterfield only _ 
took a quick look—and he’s in the jug, anyway. My ideais 
to get there first and grab the stuff. When the cops Pe 
investigate and find next to nothing they'll just their - 
shoulders and call it a day. Beautiful, isn’t it ? won't 
be a hunt for the stuff, even, and I can dispose of it it quietly = 
and at leisure.” | 
“TI still don’t like it,” insisted Joy. “ Even if they are 
going to wait for surveyors’ reports, the police know that — 
some gold is in the crypt. And they’re not going to teats the — 
place unguarded.” BS 
“You seem to forget, my young fathead, that I was on — 
the spot this morning with Sweet William, and the local cops 
accepted me as one of the official investigators—well, practi- 
cally. There’ll be no trouble there.” He frowned as he gently 
shifted her from his knee and rose to his feet. “About 
Brother Peterfield. . . . I'd like to help that guy. I only just 
escaped the rope for killing the recent Choate, and I don’t 
want to see Peterfield hanged for killing Herridew. I believe. 
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with this difference. The evidence against him is purely 
circumstantial. But circumstantial evidence, when it’s strong 
enough, can very easily get you the six-foot drop.” 

She insisted upon hearing more details. 

“ Are you sure Peterfield isn’t really guilty ?”’ she asked 
dubiously, at length. “He was desperate for money and 
Herridew had refused him. He knew about the gold in the 
crypt, and he might easily Have come back in the middle of 
the night. His scarf in the pool, too.” 

_. “Exactly,” snapped Norman. “ His scarf in the pool. 
Somebody has been too clever. The finding of that scarf in 
such a place satisfies me that Peterfield didn’t do the killing. 
Even Bill Williams is inclined to think along the same lines. 
Dammit, young Pixie, would any man, even granting he’s 
panicky after killing somebody, drop a blood-stained scarf 
into a pond not fifty yards from the murder spot ? ”’ 

“It does sound a bit thm when you put it like that.” 

“You bet it’s thin. Bloodstains on that scarf prove that it 
was used for the purpose of wiping away some blood; but 
there’s no proof that Peterfield used the scarf. . . . Hold every- 
_ thing, Pixie. There’s something I want to do.” 

He was jerky and restless, and he went off to his own . 
private den and searched on the bookshelves. He pulled out 
a couple of.massive volumes. They contained, for the most 
part, past press cuttings and photographs, with many 
additional details in ordinary typewriting. In a word, it was. 
Conquest’s own private Rogues’ Gallery. Those two volumes. 
represented the work of several years. 

He had always taken an interest in crimes of a peculiarly 
strange or brutal nature; he had made a record of every 
major murder which had taken place in the past twenty 
years. Also, there a rprising people in that Rogues’ 
Gallery—people who did not figure in Scotland Yard’s Rogues’ 
Gallery—people who were ostensibly rich and influential and 
respectable. Willoughby Choate was‘there under the!“ C” 
section, and Amos Herridew under the “ H.”’ 

For some time Conquest browsed over the old records. 
Familiar names passed under his gaze. Geoffrey Mortimer— 
Sir. Nicholas Glibley—Count Rurik Voegler—Sir Hastings 
Trevor—Humphrey Piggott—General Paul Stefanovitch— 
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Humphrey Casson. Vicious specimens, all of them ; ‘oltien 
blighters whom the indomitable Norman Conquest had come 
up against and vanquished in the course of his brief and 
hectic career. | 

When, at last, he turned a page and came upon the face of 
a slim, youngish man with extraordinarily vivid eyes he 
checked. He looked again. Then he sat back with a long 
sigh ; he took out a cigarette, lif up, and inhaled deeply. 

“TI knew it!” he muttered. “ Boy, oh, boy! Now we're — ; 
getting somewhere! Mr. Horace Augustus Hillier—no police _ 
record—no fingerprints at Scotland Yard. .. . Well, well, well ee 
Sweet William would like to take a look at this.” oe 

It was characteristic of the carefree “ 1066” that he should © 
dial “‘999”’ and give a certain extension number before — 
setting out at eight o’clock that evening for Hampstead. — 
Almost immediately the voice of Superintendent Williams 
came through. 

“Oh, it’s you, Conquest ? 

“Don’t use that tired voice, Bill,” chided Norman. ft I've 
good news for you. Horace Augustus Hillier.” 

“What ? ” 

“Horace Augustus Hillier.” | - 

“What the hell are you babbling about ? ” -. 

“Don’t you know the difference between babbli : 
you the straight tip?” 

“ Straight tip about what ? What was the 

“ Hillier, Horace Augustus.” 

** Never heard of the man.’ Bi 

“Yes, you have. Think again. In due course you can ae 3 
me an illuminated vote of thanks—or I'll settle for a double ae 
Scotch the next time we meet.” se, 

He hung up chuckling as he heggd the spine es - 
indignant protests. = 

“What was all that?” asked Joy. oS 

“ Just giving Sweet William a name—dnd if he hasn't oe 
gumption enough to follow it up he’s not the man I + eS 
he is,’’ replied Norman gaily. ‘“ Well, I’m off now, old chide. 1 
And don’t worry. I’m goitig to be as safe from as Behe ee 
nun in a convent.” . 

Which was all he knew. si 
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The evening was dark and cloudy when he reached the 
quiet Hampstead retreat where the Herridew home was 
_ situated. He chuckled as he walked up the drive and passed 
through the trellis gate at the side of the house, and entered 
the rear garden. It was all so easy. Why climb over garden 
walls and act like a common thief when he could do the job 
with the open sang-froid of a gentleman ? 

There were only one or two dim lights showing from the 
house windows, proving that the mains current had not been 
connected to the electric light supply. There had been no 
constable on duty in the front of the house, and the back 
garden looked empty and deserted. _He was not surprised, 
however, when he espied a burly form pacing moodily up and 
down the lawn at its upper end, near the partially destroyed 
power house. 

Conquest approached openly and a beam of light was 
suddenly flashed upon him. 

“It’s all right, pal—only me.” 

“Mr. Conquest, ain’t it? ”’ said the constable dubiously. 
“You was here this morning, sir.” 

“Yes, with Sweet William. Interesting case.’ 

“ Don’t know about that, sir, Looks pretty straightforward 
to me. That chap Peterfield done it.”’ 

“You tink so?” said Norman, as he ied leisurely 
towards stic garden seat which was backed by a mass of 
dense bushes. ‘‘ I’m not so sure, constable.’”’ He sat down, 
and the politeman after a moment of hesitation followed suit. 
“ The evidence looks a bit too obvious to me.’ 

“The inspector thinks he done it, anyway, sir, iail he’s 
going to charge him in the morning. Nothing new has come 
up, and who but this Peterfield; bloke could have done it ? 
That’s the point, sir,”«said the constable heavily. “ It’s one 
of them simple cases Ghat solve themselves as you: might 
Ss ay. %? ~ 

“ Tf that’s so, what are you doing here } 2” 

“I was just going to ask you the same thing, sir. There’ S 
got to be a man on duty outside this power house until 
to-morrow, when they’re going to get busy with cranes and 
things.” 

“ Really ? Cranes and things? ” 
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“Yes, sir. The surveyors were here this afternoon, and 
they say it ain’t safe to go down into the vault. So they’re 
going to shift all the broken concrete and machinery, andthen 
the experts will have a look at these here relics—if there 
are any.” i 

“ You're quite right to shove that dubious note into your 
voice, brother,” said Conquest, as he took out a flask and 
uncapped it. “Tt’s my guess that when the vault is examined 
there won’t be more than a handful of gold coins and other 
oddments.”” There was a dry note in his voice which the 
poet failed to recognise. “‘ Cold job, this of yours. Care for 

nip ? ”” 

ee had already placed the flask to his own lips and prel 
constable had heard a tantalising gulping sound. 

“ That’s very kind of you, sir. Yes, thanks. I don’t miad Y 
if I do.” - 4 

“You sound just like Colonel Chinstrap. ... Have good 
swig while you're at it.”” Norman relinquished the and | 
his companion obeyed instructions to the letter—wifh the 
surprising result that exactly three second later he ped 
back against the garden seat, a total loss. Conquest deftly 
caught the flask as it fell from the man’s relaxed fingers. ee 

“Thanks, Mickey,” drawled the Desperado, patting the  —_— 
_ spirit flask. ‘‘ Nice work.” Needless to say, N himself 33) 
had only pretended to take a nip from the for the 
whisky contained a knock-out ingredient of 
devastating potency. “ Sorry I had to do this to you, my dear 
old Watchman of the Night, but I can’t have you messing | 
around while I’m lifting this boodle. You might raise 
objections.” 

Having stowed the flask away, he settled the constable 
comfortably back in the rustic seat. knew that the man 
would remain unconscious for at least ten minutes—and when 
he finally recovered, he would recover suddenly, with little or 
no feeling of discomfort or bleariness. Such was the nature 
of the Mickey Finn which Norman had administered. Perfectly 
harmless, but guaranteed to produce satisfactory results. 
When that bobby awoke he would find Conquest still sitting 
beside him ; Conquest would make some remark to the bvcresy d i a 
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and the man would be under the impression that he had 
been “‘ out” for a mere second or two, instead of ten or 


_ fifteen minutes. 


Norman took quick strides to the deserted power house. 
_ The damaged door was closed but not fastened. He opened 
’ it and flashed a powerful electric torch into the void which 
yawned at his feet. Everything was exactly the same— 
except for a short step laider which had been placed in 
position by the surveyors. 

As Norman cautiously descended he mused on the trick of 
fate which had directed Amos Herridew to choose this 
particular site for the power house. If the building had been 
erected on the other side of the garden there would have been 
be collapse—and possibly no murder. But who could have 

nown about the centuries-forgotten crypt only a few feet 
beneath the surface of garden? Strong enough to withstand 
ages of,time, the crypt had nevertheless succumbed to the 
_ weight and vibration of modern machinery. 

Conquest slid through the gaping opening between the 
shattered masses of concrete ; his torch light showed distorted 
ironwork and crazily tilting machinery. The place was, indeed, 
none too safe. Another collapse, and a more serious one, was 
quite on the cards. For that heavy concrete flooring had not 
crashed clean through the roof of the vault ; a considerable 
portion was only jammed, and this might give way at the 
least disturbance or shock. 

However, the Desperado had ever been ready to take a 
little risk, and he considered that the present prize was well 
worth the chance. He knew of the danger, and therefore he 
took particular care to disturb nothing. 

He was soon aware that an additional collapse of the flooring 
must have occurred since the morning, when he had first 
seen it; for a particularly large section of the broken floor 
was now tilted at a steeper angle, with the result that the 
opening into the vault was not so much like a hole’in the 
floor as a crazy doorway. With only a two-foot drop he was 
able to get into the ancient place. 

The story of Roman treasure seemed to'be a fable, for the 
brilliant beam of his torch revealed nothing but a mouldering 
floor littered with heaps of broken brickwork and smashed 
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concrete, Débris lay everywhere. He advanced farther—ont Mh 
of the aged tunnel and into the vault proper. feseccetin a = 7 
These old stone walls were undoubtedly of great antiquity. 
One side of the vault had crashed badly, and was nothing but ~ 

a heap of rubble ; and when Conquest flashed his light on the — 
roof, arching above him, he felt a little quiver. It looked none ~ 
too safe. It looked, indeed, as thougs it might fall at any 
moment. : i a 

* Well, well, well!’ he inne and laughed. & 

It was rather a bitter laugh. He might have known thas i? 
the whole story was a fairy tale. Certainly, there was no 
Roman treasure chest here, and the sooner he got out the 
better. He was actually moving towards the exit when he — 
paused, stiffening. His light, flashing round, had caught a 
glimpse of dull metal amidst the piled-up rubble in one 
corner, where the roof had collapsed so badly. He moved ” 
across, and now a lilting chuckle escaped him. 

Almost hidden in the débris was the end of an ancient chests 
badly smashed. Piles of broken stones and other rubbish — 
littered the floor. Conquest raked some of the stuff av 
with his fingers, and he was soon holding a number of d 
golden coins in his hand. 

Then the nie 6 was true after all! It is not correct to say 
that the light of greed blazed in his eyes as it had blazed in 
Herridew’s under similar conditions ; but it must be a oa 
that Norman was so excited by the discovery that he threw 
all his earlier precautions to the winds. There is 
about pure virgin gold which robs men of their ordinary 
balance and, yes—let’s be frank about it—Conquest proved — 
no exception when it came to the crux. He did an xt 
ordinarily foolish thing ; he clawed at the masses.of stonework — 
which jammed the chest, and:pulled — of thesheavy blots 
completely away. Fe 

And almost at.once there was a ‘dull, grinding, ominous ~ ie 
sound from the roof ; several blocks of stone fell to the floor 
yy 


with crashing thuds, and Norman only dodged back in the — 
nick of time. With his heart in his mouth, he expected the — 
entire roof to fall about his ears and bury him. He was half- 


blinded by dust as\he staggered away, coughing and choking. — 
He had left his electric torch on the floor, and darkness added 
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to the horror as a mass of broken stonework buried the torch. 

Ten tense seconds, and then the rumbling ceased. 

Conquest, with vivid recollections of young Pixie’s reference 
to pulp, cursed himself for a fool. He felt his way forward 
and was gratified to see a dull glow of light through the dust 
and murk. The torch was not completely buried, and it was 
still functioning. He uncovered it and flashed the light up. 
to the roof. It did not look*any more dangerous than it had 
done—and the treasure chest was now partially uncovered. 
He hesitated a moment. Was it worth the risk of further 
investigation ? Time was running short, and the constable 
on the rustic bench would soon be recovering—and it was not 
in the programme for him to recover with Conquest absent. 

The Desperado looked at his watch. He had timed himself. 
to the minute. He still had three minutes, at least. He pulled 
at the shattered end of the old chest and the thing immediately 
fell apart, spilling an incredible mass of dull, gold objects on 
the floor. There were coins in plenty—thousands of them. 
_ Rings, armlets, bent and dented drinking vessels. And all of 
gold—pure gold. 

“Wow!” ejaculated Norman, awed. 

From an antiquarian point of view, this find was probably 
one of the most stupendous in history. It was very unlikely 
that the origin of the hoard would ever be established ; perhaps 
it was the booty of some ancient local governor who had been 
saving up for a rainy day. Not that Norman Conquest was 
interested in that aspect. He promptly proceeded to put his 
original plan into execution. He filled his pockets with the 
smaller stuff—mostly coins. He was now regretting that he 
had not provided himself with a sack and a shovel. 

In due course, no doubt, he would experience a revulsion 
of feeling ; he would never dispose of this gold to be melted 
down. It was far too interesting from an antiquarian point 
of view. Serious investigation would no doubt prove that the 
old crypt was.a burial spot, and archeologists would bethappy 
for weeks and) months in the late Mr. Herridew’s garden. Not 
that there would be much garden after the excavators had got 
to work in real earnest. 9 

Conquest’s first enthusiasm had expended itself by the time 
he had filled his outside pockets ; and he was then aware of 
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something which, but for his nposer ng would ae . 


torch Ate him full between the eyes. If he was startled he 
gave no sign of it. | 
“ Congratulations, whoever you are,” said Norman softy. Ss 
“IT had no idea that a human b&ing could move so q 
For once I have been caught napping. Silly of me. I onanee 
forget this for a long time.” £ 
“TT might have known it would be you, Conquest,” said an 7 
ed voice. “ Put up your hands!” 4 
Conquest laughed. It was the voice of a woman—the voice i 
of Mrs. Margaret Herridew. She advanced with a panther-like — 
agility into the vault proper. She was dressed in a clinging — 
evening gown, and diamonds sparkled at her throat. = 
“So you’re nothing but a common robber,” she saic a 
contemptuously. “ No, don’t move. Stand just where rou 
are. I’ve a gun in my other hand, anh Se te 
shoot.” 
“Oh, come! Not really ?” a 
He bent down and took his own torch from the loose stor wat 
where he had perched it. He flashed the light full upon ¥ 
“Tt’s a pity you’ve butted in at such a moment, sweet- 
heart,” he said regretfully. “ Time presses—you don’t kne é 
it presses. There’s going to be an awful spot of bother unless — 
I’m out of this place within the next minute.” He paused ar 
shrugged. “Not that it really makes any difference now 
Your coming has bunged a nasty spanner in the works. Mi 
aren't you in bed at this hour ? ” . ee iy 
“ Talking won’t help you, Conquest,” she replied in a level 
voice. “There ought to be a policeman somewhere in a 
garden, and I can’t understand I he’s not on duty. I¢ 
out especially to speak to him. . is 
“ Thinking he was down here, you came and had a de 
and found me instead ? ’”’ supplied Norman. “ It just shows ‘ 
how careful you have to be. I never dreamed that you would — 
come butting in at such an hour. . a 
“The hour is not late, as you know,” said Mrs. Herr 
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sharply. “I have caught you red-handed in the act of robbing 
this vault, and I am going to fire one shot to attract the 
attention of the constable... .”’ 

“T shouldn’t fire any shots if I were you,” he interrupted, 
“This place is none too safe without the shock of confined 
explosions. Besides, I think it would be profitable for all 
concerned if you and I had a nice little chat. Eh, Sweet Faced 
Babs?” 3 

She recoiled as though she had been struck. | 

“Good God!” she whispered. “ You know?” | 

*“‘ I’ve known for two or three hours... .”’ 

“‘T see. And you’ve kept it to yourself i ’ she said tensely. 
“ You preferred to come here and rob. . 

The cold-blooded cunning of it was so diabolical that even 
the alert Conquest was taken unawares. Even while she was 
speaking she pulled the trigger of her gun. There were a 
shattering, echoing report, a haze of smoke, and Norman 
Conquest fell like a log, rolling over with wide-staring eyes. 


: 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN —— 
BURIED ALIVE ‘e 


THERE WAS an alert, eager expression on the 
of Superintendent Williams as he stood at the front door Y 
the Herridew home with Detective-Sergeant Davidson. 1 eo: 
door opened to reveal Ellen, the housemaid. | 

“ T would like to see Mrs. Herridew,” said Williams b | 

“What, at this time of the evening, sir? ” said the irl, 
“It’s pretty nearly bedtime. Cook and I was just thinking of — 
going up. I don’t know whether I ought to disturb th 
mistress. . 

“Disturb. her,” interrupted the superintendent 
“ Tell her I shall only keep her a few minutes.” 

They were invited to enter and wait. It was very d 
the spacious hall, for only a small oil lamp burned on a 
table. The whole house was grim and forbidding. The ab 
of electric light and the shadows which hung’ over the pl 
both contributed to this effect. 

The maid was absent for only a few minutes, and 
she returned there was a puzzled expression on her face. 

“I thought the mistress was in the drawing-room, b 
cook says she’s gone up the garden,” she said. “ My. Tt 
more than I dare do! Can’t understand it, either. 
would she be wanting up the garden? After what | apes 
last night, too? ” Tg 

“You're sure of this?’ asked Williams, frowning. 

“Yes, sir. Cook saw her go five minutes ago.’ 

“ Show me the way through to the garden, my git.” T 
superintendent’s tone was authoritative. “ No, you 1 edn 
come with us. This is the door, isn’t it ? ” | 

“Yes, sir. There’s a policeman up the garden, and b ut for 
him cook and I wouldn’t be here, I can tell you,” s i race 
housemaid. “‘ We feel sort of safe with him about thes 
I suppose the mistress went out to have a talk \ 

oung man.’ 

“Very likely,” agreed — 
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, He passed out on to the terrace at the rear. He was frowning 

as he walked across the lawn towards the dimly seen little 
building at the bottom of the garden. 

“What do you make of it, Bill? ” asked Davidson. 

“Don’t make anything of it,” grunted the other. ‘“ Don’t 
like it, though. I didn’t expect ... Hallo! Did you hear 
that ? ” 

He came to an abrupt halt, and they both stood listening. 

“ What was it ? ’”’ muttered Davidson. ‘‘ Sounded a bit like 
a shot only it was so muffled and thick " 

“It was a shot all right,” interrupted Williams grimly. 
“ What the hell’s happening now ? It came from this damned 
power house.” 

They hurried to the spot. The little building was deserted. 
There was no sign of the police guard. The door stood half-open 
and blackness yawned within that place of grim association. 
Williams flashed the beam of his electric torch into the place 
and then gingerly descended the step-ladder. As he reached 
the bottom he caught a glimpse of light from the uneven 
opening which led into the vault. He snapped off his own 
torch. He could now see with tolerable clearness that a light 
was glowing down there in the vault. He lowered himself— 
- and Davidson was right at his heels. 

_ Mrs. Herridew was standing there, just within the vault, 
half-hidden by a haze of dust. One hand was clutching at 
her throat, and in the other she held an electric torch. The 
picture was one which impressed itself on Williams’s mind. 
Alm@st at Mrs. Herridew’s feet lay something still and inert. 

“Lord! She’s killed somebody,” whispered the sergeant. 

Williams said nothing. He crouched low and went into the 
vault. The ancient stone chamber reeked of cordite fumes, 
and there came an ominous clatter now and again as loose 
pieces of stone fell to the flagged floor. 

“What happened, Mrs. Herridew ?”’ asked Williams bluntly. 

She had heard them coming; she had recognised them in 
the first moment ; she now looked at Williams with a dazed, 
frightened expression in her vivid eyes. 

“Oh, how thankful I am you have come, Mr. Williams,” 
she whispered, shuddering. ‘‘ This—this dreadful place! I 
came down the garden to speak to the officer and found him 
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gone. There was a man prowling about in the vault, here———” 

“ He’s not the policeman, then? I thought——” & 

“No, no, he’s not the policeman,” she interrupted 
tremulously. ‘I don’t know who he is. I came down here, _ 
calling out to him, asking him what he was doing. He fired  ¢ 
at me and the bullet must have hit a piece of stone and 
glanced back. It’s all so terrible.... There wasasuddenawful __ 
explosion, and for a moment I thought the whole place was 
going to fall on the top of me.*Then I saw that the man 
had slumped to the floor. He was hit by his own bullet! 
There—there’s his gun, beside him.” — * 


“ Bullets do queer things, ma’am, especially when a 
fired in confined spaces,’’ said Williams grimly. “‘ You’re lucky ~ 
to be alive, and we'd better all get out of thie place. a 
we're safe. Just a minute, though.” 

He bent down and took a look at the man on the floor, | 
half-turning him over. He saw blood—a pool of it spreading - 
over the age-old flagstone. And he caught his breath a .o 

“ Good God!” 

“Do you know him?” asked Davidson. | 
“We both know him,” snapped Williams, straightenlaae 
“It’s Conquest.” hai 

“‘ Conquest—dead | ’’ muttered the sergeant, as though he 
could not believe the evidence of his own ears. ‘What the _ 
devil was he doing down here? Well, I’m damned! Killed j P ae 
by his own bullet ! That’s the last thing I should 
expected. . 7 

“Tt’s not true, Davidson,” snapped Williams, 
Mrs. Herridew. “ Now, let’s have the truth, if you "t 
mind,” he added ominously. “ You fired that shot, didn’t 
you, Mrs. Herridew ?” 

For a moment there was silence. She stood looking at him 
with a burning anxiety in her eyes—an expression w 
changed to one of complete understanding. Her breathing 
became less strained. mt 

‘I didn’t mean to kill him,” she whispered, a hand at 
her throat. “‘ The gun went off before I knew it.” - 

he Really, Mrs. Herridew,”’ said Williams, in that same i 
hard voice. “ Think again!” i 

She looked at him with a sudden flash of defiance. 4 Oy 
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“Do you doubt my word ? ” 

“ Like hell I doubt it!” he retorted. “ This farce has gone 
far enough. I came to this house for the especial purpose of 
bringing it to an end—although I never expected to find 
anything like this,” 

“‘ Farce ? What do you mean—farce ? ” she panted, backing 

away, as though horror stricken. 
“TT mean that you killed Amos Herridew, and that you 
deliberately faked the evidence in order to implicate a 
perfectly innocent man,” retorted Williams curtly. ‘“ The 
game’s up, Sweet Faced Babs. . . . Ah, that’s touched you on 
_ the raw, hasn’t it?” 

“ He—he knew it too,” she breathed, half-turning and 
pointing to Conquest’s limp figure. “‘ That’s why I killed him. 
That’s why I’m going to kill you!” 

It was beautifally done—and, afterwards, Sweet William 
was grudgingly ready to admit that never had he been so 
perfectly fooled, Her every movement during the past minute 
had been directed towards one object, and she had acted so 
brilliantly that he did not realise that object until too late. 
As she pointed to Conquest, her hand was within a foot of the 
discarded gun. One grab, and it was in her hand. Like a 
leopard she sprang towards the exit. 

“ Stop her!” yelled Williams hoarsely. 

Framed in the exit hole she spun round, torch in one hand, 
gun in the other. 

“‘ Move a step, either of you, and I’ll shoot,” she said, with 
a deadly calmness that sent cold shivers down Davidson’s 
spine. “ I'll shoot you just as I shot Conquest.” 

“ Hold it, Mac,’’ growled the superintendent. 

But he was too late. Davidson had never been a man to 
shirk his duty, and Williams had told him to “ stop her.” 
He was in the very act of launching himself to the attack 
when his superior spoke again, and he was unable to check 
the movement. Diving low, with a sideways twist which was 
eloquent proof of his prowess on the rugger field, he grabbed 
for Margaret Herridew’s ankles. She fired point blank, and 
Davidson owed his life to the speed with which he was moving. 
The bullet sang over his head, spattered on the floor and 
ricochetted against the farther wall of the vault. 
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athe same second te Seely es 
the space where Mrs. Herridew had vanished was all dark. 
Williams gave a gulp. He guessed what was coming. He was 
still holding his own torch, and he made an excellent mark. 
He dropped flat, snapping out the torch as he did so. 

Crack ! Crack ! 

Two livid bursts of flame came out of the darkness and ; 
something heavy stumbled against Williams, and they both — 
cursed. It was Davidson, who was also trying to get out of 
the line of fire. A heavy stone block fell from the roof and — 
crashed near them with a splintering thud; odd S 
were falling all over the place, and the air was full of a terrible — 
rumbling. Those shots, in such a confined space, were having 
a catastrophic effect. There suddenly came a 
crashing sound as the short passage leading into the vault | 
began to collapse. 3 

Both Williams and Davidson thought their last moment _ 
had come for they were in a tangled heap on the floor, in total _ 
darkness, half-choked by dust—and right in the 
entrance. Out of the darkness two hands which felt tke steel 
claws gripped them and yanked them back. They heard the — 
swishing whistle of the rubble as it fell on the spot they had 
just vacated. Only a few flying fragments of stone had struck __ 
them, and they were scarcely hurt. The thunderous noise grew 
less and finally subsided. oh 

*“ Jesus Christ !”’ ejaculated Williams blasphemously. = = 

“Yes, that was a nasty minute,” agreed the cool voice of 
Norman Conquest. “‘ We do meet in wee places, don’t we, | a 
Bill? Either of you hurt ? ” a 

“Nothing much. Only a scratch or two,” said the super- 
intendent. ‘‘ What happened? Thanks for what you did, 
Conquest. . . . How the hell did you know where to grab 
in this blasted darkness? Wait a minute; I’ll strike a 
match.” a q 

“No need for that; my torch is working all e 
interrupted Norman, as he switched it on. “‘ Take a look at  - 
that, Bill! Not very pleasant, eh ? ” i 

Through the hazy murk they could see an ugly mass a a 
broken stonework barring the exit tunnel. But Williams only 
gave it a glance. He turned his attention on Conquest. 
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“1 thought you were dead,” he growled. “‘ You ought to 
be dead. All that blood——” | 

“A comparatively small amount of blood, Sweet William, 
makes an awful mess,’ said Conquest, as he gingerly felt the 
raw score mark on the left side of his neck. ‘“ It’s not deep, 
but it bled a lot. Hold this torch, old man, while I fix my 
handkerchief round it. An inch more to the right and——” 
He shrugged. “ But it didn’t go an inch more to the right.” 

“You mean, you were conscious all the time ? ”’ 

“What do you think ? When you're facing a gun held by 
a person who is little better than a maniac the sensible thing 
to do is to play dead,”’ drawled Norman, lighting a cigarette. 
“ If you don’t, you’ve had it. No fancy heroics for me, thanks. 
It was a lucky thing the bullet did hit me, as a matter of fact 
—because there was some nice blood, and I looked pretty 
dead.”’ 

“ You think quickly, don’t you, Conquest ? My God! You 
thought pretty quickly when you made a grab at Davidson 
and me in the dark ! How the hell did you know that the roof 
was going to fall on the top of us?’ 

‘T didn’t know, but it was a pretty good guess. Those 
tumbling stones warned me, and only a mug hesitates at 
such a moment. Well, here we are, the three of us. Nicely 
bottied up in an ancient Roman burial place.”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk about burial places, sir,” put 
in the sergeant uncomfortably. “I believe you're right, 
though. There’ll be no getting out of here.” 

“ We shall be all right if the rest of the damned roof doesn’t 
fall in,’”’ said Williams, with an uneasy glance upwards. 
“The contractors will be here in the morning with cranes, 
and it won’t take the men long to clear the exit. In the 
meantime, curse it, Sweet Faced Babs will make a clean 
getaway. That’s what hurts me!” He paused and sighed. 
““ How many times does this make it, Conquest ? ” 

“How many times does which make what ? ”’ 

“You've saved my life again,” retorted the exasperated 
superintendent. ‘It’s an infernally funny thing, Conquest, 
but every time I get mixed up in a tangle with you, you end 
up by saving my life! It’s getting monotonous.”’ 

“ T’ll remember that the next time we’re in a fix,” promised 
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Norman dryly. ‘‘Congratulations, Bill! It didn’t take ‘you — 
long to figure out that tip I gave you on the phone, did it? | is 
So the name Horace Augustus Hillier rang the bell?” 

“How did you know? ” wondered Sweet William. Mie 
it rang the bell all right. Thanks for the reminder....I came — 
out to Hampstead all set to make an arrest—and now this — 
happens! Your fault, in a way. What were you doing here, 
anyway ?”’ He started. “ Yes, by God! What were you — 

here, Conquest ou | 

“ I think, old man,” said Norman carefully, “ that we might _ :? 
be able to shift some of this muck and get out. Why wait 
to be rescued in the morning ? ” - - 

“ All right—I’m not dumb,” grunted Williams. “ I’m not 
blind, either. Those pockets of yours aren’t flo vege 
marrows. Back at your old games, eh ? ” 

Conquest ignored him and gave his full attention to the a 
problem of escape. 

Outside the power house Margaret Herridew, white as 
sheet, and trembling from head to foot, was regaining some 0 & e 2 
her composure. She too, had escaped death by a few brief 
inches, and the experience had shaken her considerably. Pa 
of the concrete floor had fallen at the time of the other collapse — 
and for a moment she had believed that she was going to be — 
crushed. Jagged masses of stuff, tons in weight, had slid 
grindingly nearby, and there had come an awful sound from # 
the heavy machinery as this, too, had shifted. Somehow, s 
had got out into the open. 

No sound came from within the building; in there all 
was dead silence. whe 

She shivered. She fully believed that Superinter in > 
Williams and his assistant were lying buried beneath the r 
of fallen débris—crushed to death. Conquest was dead t 
Not for a second did she believe that any of them coulall A 
alive. And gradually her feelings changed ; the terror v nich : 
had held her in its grip relaxed, and she was able to breathe 
more freely. Her brain, in fact, was functioning are 
she was able to realise that her own danger was over. At 1 
the immediate danger. 

In the confusion which would now inevitably follow 
would be able to make a getaway. The servants in the h 
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knew of Williams’s arrival ; knew that Williams and Davidson 
had gone to the power house. She would haye to give some 
sort of explanation. . . . Well, why not the truth? Or a 
specially edited edition of the truth ? 

She moved towards the house, her mind now alert and 
active. She heard a sound of crackling twigs and heavy 
breathing and checked. ‘‘ Who is thatj? ” she asked sharply. 

It was the constable, and he came up to her at a run. 

“Oh, it’s you, ma’am,” he said hoarsely. “ You haven’t 
seen Mr. Conquest, have you? ”’ 

““ What makes you think I might have seen Mr. Conquest ? ”’ 

“ Fair beats me, ma’am,” said the young policeman, passing 
a hand over his forehead. “Him and me was talking... I 
seemed to come over dizzy, or something . .. I don’t know. I 
felt sort of queer, and half a minute later I was all by myself. 
I was wondering if Mr. Conquest had been playing one of his 
funny tricks,” he added darkly. “I’ve heard — about 
that young feller!” 

Margaret Herridew thought more rapidly than ever. It was 
obvious to her that the ingenious Conquest had, indeed, played 
_ some sort of trick on the constable—to keep the man quiet 

while he looted the crypt. 

“Tf you were aware of Conquest’s trickiness you should 
have been more alert,’”’ she said accusingly. ‘“‘ You have only 
yourself to blame for what happened. If you had remained 
at your post another tragedy would have been averted. You 
ought to be dismissed from the Force.” 

“But it wasn’t my fault, Mrs. Herridew,” protested the 
constable. “‘I never thought ...”’ He checked. ‘“ Another 
tragedy ?” he repeated blankly. “What do you mean, 
ma’am ? ” 

“IT came down the garden to speak to you but you were 
nowhere to be seen,’ she replied. “I thought perhaps you 
might be in the power house so I went there. The door was 
half-open. I heard sounds—and saw a glimmer of light. I 
went down, and Conquest was there. He fired at me... .” 

“ Him, ma’am ? Sure it was Conquest ? ” 

“Don’t be a fool. I’m sure it was Conquest. While he was 
attacking me Superintendent Williams came with another man 
—his assistant, I believe. They pushed past me into the vault 
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to take Conquest, but the young fool kept on firing—and tl : 
a dreadful thing happened. The concrete flooring collapsed — 
in another place, and tons of rubbish fell into the vault, 
burying them completely. Didn’t you hear anything ? Teel a 
were out here. Didn’t you hear that awful sound, like mee 
earthquake ? ” a 

The constable was stricken. | 

“Lord save us!” he-muttered. “ Superintendent Williams 4 
killed! Buried under tons of muck! You can’t be right 
ma’am. It’s too horrible.” j 

With some appreciation of his own responsibility, and 
sweating in every pore, he ran to the power house and stood © 
in the doorway flashing his powerful lamp. Not a sound came ; 
from the wreckage—and his quick eye immediately noted < 
change in that broken flooring. There had, indeed, been a — 
further subsidence—and a big one. The gaping hole which - 
had led into the vault was no longer there. sta 

The constable turned as he felt slim fingers on his arm. BS 

“ You're right, ma’am,” he muttered hoarsely. “ What I 
can’t understand is how you escaped. I mean, if you \ 
down there at the time... .” 

“T was in the entrance and I heard the roof beginning 
collapse,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘ I was just able to spring kt 
before I was caught. I—I don’t remember much. All I know é 
is that I scrambled out. And those poor oe O 
pulp down there—thank God they must have been killed 
instantaneously.” She fell against his broad chest. “I’m 
feeling faint,” she whispered. “ Please take me indoc 
constable.” .. 

“Yes, ma’am, you're right,” he said huskily. “ This ain’ 
no place for the likes of you. I’ve got to report too. T'll 
your telephone, if you don’ t mind. I’ll have to get thro h 
to the station right away.’ r 

They went to the house, where the housemaid and the c 
were thrown into frightened consternation by their mistress‘ ' 
appearance—and into hysterics when they were told of the 
latest tragic development. Margaret Herridew now appeared 
to be on the point of collapse, and she suffered herself to be 
half-carried upstairs to her bedroom. Be 

Alone, she began to make her preparations. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
EXIT, THIS WAY 


“ALL WE’VE GOT to do, I suppose, is to sit here and twiddle 
our thumbs until those contractors get busy with their 
cranes,’ grumbled Superintendent Williams savagely. ‘‘ Mean- 
while, Sweet Faced Babs, that hell-spawn, is making a getaway. 
That’s what burns me up, Conquest.” 

He had tacitly dropped the subject of Norman Conquest’s 
bulging pockets ; and the Desperado, during a few moments 
of darkness, had taken the opportunity to empty those same 
pockets. They were in darkness again, for it was considered 
advisable to conserve the juice in the torch battery. Since 
then Williams had made no further reference to the matter. 

“Yes, Bill, it’s an unhappy thought,” agreed Norman, as 
he moved restlessly about in that confined space. ‘‘ Sweet 
Faced Babs is far too brainy to imagine that you and Mac 
are the only two people in the Police Force who know why 
you came here. Flight—instantaneous flight—will be Babs’s 
first thought. By the morning there won’t bea trace. Amazing, 
Bill, isn’t it ? Posing all these years as Mrs. Herridew. .. .” 

“Don’t keep reminding me of it,” grunted Williams. “ Look, 
Conquest. There’s bound to be a hell-stink about us being 
buried. They’ll get busy with those cranes within an hour or 
two. They won’t wait until to-morrow.” 

“Don’t count on it, Sweet William. The one thing Babs is 
certain to do is to say that we’re all dead—buried under tons 
of rubble. So why hurry to remove the stuff? We can’t be 
certain that there’ll be any official rescue attempt to-night.” 

“ Just what I was thinking, sir,” muttered Davidson. 

“So the only thing for us to do,” continued Conquest 
cheerfully, “is to get out by our own efforts. So what about 
it, you two moaning——’”’ 

“Hey, wait a minute!” interrupted Williams sharply. 
“Don’t be a fool, Conquest ! If we disturb any of this stuff 


the roof might come down on us in real earnest.” 
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“It's a chance, I’ll admit. But I’m ready to take vad 
you are. I hate the thought of Babs doing the disappearing 
act right under our noses. Besides, there’s young i. : 
She’ll be worrying like the devil if I don’t turn up soon.” 

He switched on the torch and moved towards the ancient 
tunnel, where the main collapse had occurred. At first si , 
it looked as though the tunnel was completely filled a 
débris ; but as Conquest thrust the torch into the pi 4 
the light revealed an interesting fact. A solid slab of the — 
concrete floor, a piece roughly six feet by four, had sagged — 
down at an angle, and it was this which was filling the tunnel. 
It was jammed there, and apparently immovable. + a 

“No hope, is there?” asked Williams. | bo al 

“There might be, pal. If we can get all these loose stone — 
blocks away from underneath—they’re the remains of the 
original tunnel roof—we might be able to ease the chunk of — 
concrete. Or perhaps we shall find a way past it.” Bei: 

“For God’s sake don’t touch any of those stone blocks,’ ds 
urged the superintendent. “I was in a blitzed office | 
once, during the war, and some fool heaved against a b 
beam while we were trying to rescue an injured man. God! — 
I can see it now! The whole damned building came dc mi 
and I only escaped by the skin of my teeth. A thing Aiea at 

can’t happen twice, Conquest. Don’t touch anything.” 7 

Conquest could well understand Sweet William’s nervot a 
ness. He, too, felt the unutterable horror of being t 
alive. So far, they were safe; but over their heads lay 
upon ton of disturbed stonework and concrete—and if t 
should suddenly collapse it would be curtains for all thre = 
Before touching one of the stone blocks Norman half-tt 

“ Look, Bill, I’m not fooling myself, and it hurts me Sind 
you fooling yourself,” he said quietly. ‘ If we’re to get 
of this spot alive we must take action ourselves. The ¢ 
way means certain death.” 

“What other way? Waiting for the builders and t 
cranes ? How is it certain death ? ” cee 

“You know it’s certain death—and so does Mac,” retort ‘ 
Conquest roughly. “ What’s going to happen when they st: 
in with their grappling hooks ? About a couple of hundr od i 
tons of rubble will come — on the top of us. Disturbing 
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it from outside can have'no other result. They think we’re 
dead already, so they won’t be too particular. ...” 

_ “If we yell like mad as soon as we hear them getting busy 
they'll know we're alive,” interrupted Williams. ‘‘ Then 
they'll be careful. You’re wrong, Conquest. We’d better 
wait.” 

The superintendent’s very tone proved that he had no faith 
in his own conviction. In his mind’s eye he could see what 
would happen when heavy machinery got to work from above. 

* Hold the torch, Mac,” said Conquest briefly. 

_ Davidson took it. He and Williams watched with palpitating 
hearts as Norman carefully removed some of the lower blocks 
of stone. These were not jammed, and they came away easily. 
Soon he had cleared a fair space at the bottom of the tunnel ; 
but then he was obliged to shift other stone blocks which were 
jammed together. There was a creaking, grinding sound as the 
first one shifted; and then a splintering crash as two other 
_ blocks, freed, fell to the floor. 

“ This is hell! ’’ panted the young sergeant. 

“Not too pleasant, I’ll admit,” agreed Conquest, his voice 
as blithe and gay as ever. “ But we’re getting somewhere, 
Mac. There’s a clear space through here. . . . Let’s take 
another careful look before we go any farther.”” He took the 
torch and made a close inspection. ‘“‘ Yes, this big slab of 
concrete is resting against the tunnel wall, and it can’t drop 
any lower. There’s nothing above it but the open air. ... Do 
you realise that, Bill? Just over this concrete, which is no 
more than nine inches thick, is the open space of the power 
house.” 

“You might as well tell me that there’s nothing guarding 
the exit of the condemned cell but a few bars,” retorted 
Williams tartly. ‘‘ We’re in the same fix. The concrete may 
be only nine inches thick, but it weighs tons, and if we keep on 
shifting this stuff which supports it, it’ll probably crack in the 
middle and fall on top of us. Don’t be a bloody fool, Conquest. 
Leave it alone.” ) 

“You don’t mean that, Bill.” 

“No, I don’t,” admitted the superintendent. ‘“‘ We can’t 
leave it alone now. You’ re right, curse you. Why is it you’re 
always right when this-sort of thing happens? ¥ ain . net 
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devil, Conquest, and I’m counting on your luck holding out. 7) 
Go ahead. Mac and I will keep our crossed.” & 
‘Instead of footling about like a couple of superstitious * 
_ old women with crossed fingers,” said Norman tartly, “hadn’t 
you better lend a hand in clearing this muck out of the we. = 
after I’ve shifted it ? The sooner we’re out, the sooner our, 7 r. 
hearts will resume their normal revolutions.” i 

His amiable chatter was only a pretence, for he was as 
highly keyed as the other two; he knew full well that this — 
game was one of life and death—with the odds on death, 

‘When the crash came that bottled us up another part 
of the floor collapsed,” he said, after his inspection. ‘“‘ There’s 
no machinery immediately above us.’ 4 

He succeeded in getting two more blocks of the original 
tunnel away ; and at this point there was an ominous move- __ 
ment of the concrete slab; with a horrid grinding neee an 4 
shifted completely, slewing slightly sideways and then com: 
to rest while splintered fragments showered down. All t 
men stood frozen, their hearts nearly ceasing to beat. ¥ 

“ It’s all right, troops—we’re still alive,” said at 2 
length. “‘ Hallo! What’s this? Ye Gods! A hole, Bill! It’s 
shifted so that there’s a gap left. Well, I’m damned ! —- 
partially balanced.”’ a 

“ What’s partially balanced ? ” 

“ This chunk of flooring. That’s why it moved just n¢ 
There’s a jammed mass of broken stones piled up in tl 
middle—like the centre-rest of a see-saw—and this mass i: 
taking most of the weight.” ton 

‘What about that gap? Is it big enough——?” oe 

‘“‘ Might be big enough for Mac, or for me, but you’re built va 
on heftier lines, Bill,” said Norman, as he made a further q 
examination. ‘‘ You couldn’t possibly squeeze through. But 
if I heave against this slab at the upper end, here, and gett 
slightly off balance——” 

“Don’t touch it, for God’s sake!” interrupted Wil 
in alarm. “ Are you crazy, Conquest? The damned t 
might crack in the middle and cause a general peas } 

aven’t you sense enough to know that it’s suicide to 0 zz 
interfere with precariously balanced wreckage ? Weren't you — 
bombed during the war? ” 
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“No need to get so excited, old son. I’m not touching 
anything—yet. I was only suggesting a possible way for you 
to get out.” 

“Never mind me. You get out. Both of you.” The 
superintendent’s voice was grim and sharp. ‘‘ You heard me, 
Mac? There’s room for you to squeeze through. .. .” 

“What, and leave you down here ? ”’ interrupted: Davidson 
violently. “‘ What do you take me for ? ” 

“ Curse you, it’s an order! ”’ roared Williams, 

“ Blast your orders!” shouted Mac. 

_“ Between the two of you, you'll bring the whole place 
about our ears with your bellowing,” said Conquest tartly. 
“You've already disturbed a lot of the loose stuff.” 

This was perfectly true. Those loud shouts in the confined 
space had caused a good deal of dust and small rubbish to 
fall from the crevices, and it could be heard spilling down on 
to the stone floor. 

“My God! I’d forgotten that,” muttered Williams, his 
voice now low and hoarse. “ Are you going to obey orders, 
Sergeant Davidson, or must I report you for insubordination ? ”’ 

“ That’s done it,” groaned Mac. ‘“ That’s cooked it ! When 
he gets on his high horse and starts talking about insubordina- 
tion I’m done!” He glared at the superintendent. “All 
right, Bill, You win. And it’ll serve you damned well right 
if the whole place does crash on top of you! Obstinate old 
mule ! ” 

“T’ll remember that ! ” said Williams, glaring back. “ Now 
get outt” / 

They were both in a state of high tension—which was 
sufficient excuse for their hot words. Davidson, who was tall 
and slim—even slimmer than Conquest—wormed his way 
carefully over the pile of rubble until he was at the extreme 
upper end of the blocked passage. The gap just above his 
head was absurdly small; far too small, it seemed, to allow 
the passage of his body. He clawed at the jagged edge of 
broken concrete, and at the same time Conquest heaved him 
up- from below. There was a tense, horrible moment when 
the entire slab quivered and shook and perceptibly moved, 
for there was a danger of Davidson being caught in the middle 
and crushed to death. The broken edges of the narrow gap 
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were clutching at him, as though to close like devil’s pincers. 
Panting, sweating, cursing, he finally managed to get his 
body clear. His legs followed easily. 

“ Christ | I'm out!” oe venaiedys “Pm in the open—inside 
the power house. . 

“ Listen, Mac,” interrupted Conquest urgently. “ When I 
was here during the morning I saw something. . . . There’s one 
corner where the floor hasn’t collapsed, and I saw three or 
four whacking great iron bars standing there. Are they still 
there ?”’ 

“T can’t see. It’s too dark.” 

“Take the torch.”’ We 

Conquest, standing on the pile of ruins, reached up a sale 2 
arm through the gap and Davidson took the torch. 7 

“‘ Yes, they’re still there,”’ he called down, after a —,, 

“What do you want me to do?” 2 

‘‘Damn the iron bars!” came Williams’s voice ok the @ 
rear. “ You're not to waste any time by fooling about with 
iron bars, Mac. You shoot straight off for help. . a 

‘Ignore him, Mac,” interrupted Conquest, in turn. “Get . 
your bearings and then hand back the torch. Bring two of 
the bars here as quickly as you can. I think I'll finda use _ 
for them. . . . Now, Bill, it’s your turn.” £1 

“What do you mean—my turn? You know flipping well 
that I can never get through such a narrow hole,” retorted _ 
Williams. “‘ But you can. What are you waiting for ? ” . 2 

“ Think again, Sweet William. Do you imagine I’m going 
to leave you down here? Every second is as dangerous . Fae 
hell. All this stuff might crash down within a minut  ¢ 
five minutes—or ten.’”’ He raised his voice. “‘ Hurry up with 
those bars, Mac! We'll both get out togettint, or we won't = 
get out at all. And you're going first.” a 
“ Are you stark mad? I tell you, there’s not room for ee 
me.’ ae 
‘ There will be if I heave on this slab and make the opening | 4a 
a bit bigger,” interrupted Norman calmly. “Haven't IT 
already told you that it’s partially balanced ? It won’t er 
as much strength as you seem to think. .. . Good man, Moses 
Fine! They’re even heavier than I thought. ei 

He took the two iron bars which Davidson lowered through 
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the gap. It seemed to him they were just the right length, 
which was lucky—and they were very strong. 

“ Wait—wait ! ”’ croaked the superintendent.. ‘‘ Don’t touch 
that balanced slab yet, Conquest. Have you thought what 
might happen if you heave on it?” 

“No, I haven’t. This is no time for thinking. Come on— 
squeeze past me—and get ready to hoist yourself up.” 

“ If I get out you'll have to lower the slab again, and you’re 
not going to tell me it’ll balance itself in its old position,” said 
Williams hoarsely. “It'll crash right down. ... No, I’m 
damned if I’ll go, Conquest ! Not at the cost of your life ! ” 

“You thick-headed mule!” roared Norman. ‘ Why the 
devil don’t you do as you’re told ? Do you want us both to be 
killed ? Get out!” 

His tone was so ferocious that the superintendent, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was accustomed to giving orders 
and not obeying them, got into immediate action. Like 
Davidson, he squeezed himself into the far, upper corner of the 
blocked passage and thrust his head through the narrow gap 
above. 

“It’s no good, I'll never get my shoulders through this. 
pin hole. . 

He broke off. The gap was widening. Conquest, im-. 
mediately below him—pressing against him, in fact—was 
heaving with his shoulder against the precariously balanced 


mass of concrete. Williams was never to know how much . 


strength Norman was required to exert to shift that slab ; 
sweat broke out of him profusely as he called upon every 
ounce of his reserve powers. And the gap widened. 

It widened so much that Williams was able to get his 
shoulders through. Davidson, above, hooked his strong hands 
under the superintendent’s armpits and hauled. Like a cork 
coming out of a bottle, Williams shot through to safety, 
sprawling on all fours entangled with his sergeant. 

“ Conquest |’ he shouted hoarsely, as he tried to scramble 
to his feet. “ Are you all right, Conquest ? ” 

“‘ Coming, Bill! ” said a steady voice. 

The other two heard a desperate sound of panting, of 
clawing finger-nails on rough concrete—and then Norman 
Conquest was amongst those present. Immediately afterwards 
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there came a sound of crashing stonework and clouds of dust 
rose from the gap. Conquest heaved at his companions and 
drove them back. 

‘““My God! That was a near thing,” he said, his voice - 
shaky at last. “I could never have made it without those 
iron bars. I propped ’em against the slab and they held. But 
they only held for about fifteen seconds—just long enough for 
me to get out. You heard what happened.” 

“ Let’s get out of this ghastly place,” said Williams. 3 

Three minutes later they were standing in the garden, well 
clear of the power house. All danger was over, and at least 
two of those men were trembling from head to foot with the 
reaction. The third was chuckling inwardly. = 

He knew something which the others didn’t. 2. 

“It’s caved right in—that old passage where we were q 4 
standing a few minutes ago,” he said, lying blithely. “ Nothing 
there now but tons and tons of rubble. I hope you realise 
what would have happened to us, Bill, if we had been down § 
there?” ioe 

i 


tay. } 
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“We should have been killed, of course. .. ,” Ps 
“Not necessarily. We might have got back into the = G 
itself,” said Conquest, attempting to dust himself down. 
“Golly ! What a mess we’re in! I’m not sure that I should 
have liked being bottled up in that vault, brother. Sudden 
death is preferable to slow suffocation. It’ll take your crane 
and grappling-hook blokes the best part of a day to get to 
the vault.” io 
“I see what you mean,” said Williams, shivering. “We 
should never have lasted out... .”” He shook himself asa dog 
does when it comes out of the water. ‘“‘ But we’re wasting 
time. We're out of that hell spot, and there’s work to do. 
My God! I’ll say theré’s work to do!” Me | 
He moved towards the house with grim, purposeful strides. _ 
In the darkness neither he nor Sergeant Davidson were able to 
see the happy smile on the Gay Desperado’s sweaty, grime- 
streaked face. an 
‘ There’s a lot of valuable stuff down i in that vault, Bill,” i 
remarked Norman, as they walked. ‘“ Mostly gold. Coins and 
trinkets and vases and things. I wonder how cms, hundred 
of years those old Roman relics have been buried. . a : 
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“Tf. 1 were you, Conquest,” interrupted Williams carefully, 
“I'd say as little as possible about that ruddy gold. I’m not 
asking questions as to why you were in the vault, and we'll 
change the subject, shall we ? ” 

“It’s a good idea,”’ agreed Conquest, laughing. 

There was a lilting quality in that laugh which Super- 
intendent Williams did not understand—and never would 
understand... 
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THERE WAS an expression of incredulous horror on the flushed — 
face of Inspector Trowbridge as he stood with Margaret 
Herridew in the drawing-room of the old, dimly-lit house. : 
‘‘ But what you tell me is horrible, ma’am,” he was saying. — 
“Superintendent Williams killed! Davidson and Conquest — 
too! I don’t understand it at all. Why did they come here? 
It’s the most appalling thing I’ve ever heard. Are you sure . 
of this? Is there no possible hope ? ’ . 
“There’s no hope at all, Inspector” replied Sucdutoul | 
Babs, her voice faint with weariness and anxiety. ‘‘ They 
were down there when the floor caved in—they were buried _ 
beneath tons of broken stonework. It’s impossible that they — 
can be alive.” 4 
Trowbridge had refused to believe the news at first. When 
the constable had phoned through to the station with the 
startling information he had thought that the man was raving. _ 
But now he no longer doubted. Mrs. Herridew’s corroboration 
of the story—and she had been on the actual scene—was 
conclusive enough. . a 
There was nothing in the lady’s distressed appearance to = 
reveal the bitter savagery of her thoughts. Trowbridge had ~ 
been rather too quick for her ; she had aimed to be out of the 
house and away before the police arrived. But Trowbridge — 


With brilliant presence of mind she had thrown off her a 
travelling garments and had appeared in a négligé, as though 
disturbed while resting. The inspector had no suspicion. ‘: 

She was relieved. Trowbridge’s very manner was sufficient — 


had known. He still treated her with deference and sympathysil 

. But when the report got through to the Yard, and other ; 
responsible officials learned of it, the balloon would go up “ 
178 
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a vengeance. For it was fantastic to believe that Williams and 
Davidson had kept their special knowledge to themselves. 

So Margaret Herridew’s one object, now, was to get rid of 
Trowbridge as soon as possible. If only he would go up the 
garden with the constable she could slip out unobserved ; and 
her plans were all cut and dried for flight and ultimate 

‘concealment. 

“The lady’s right, sir,” ventured the startled-looking 
constable, who was near the door. “ I had a look in that little 
power house myself. Floors caved right in. There wasn’t a 
sound coming up... .”’ 

“ All the same, I’d better go and have a look for myself,” 
interrupted Trowbridge, in a worried voice. “I still can’t 
believe it. Mr. Williams, of Headquarters, killed !” 

“You can’t kill Bill Williams so easily, my dear old local 

inspector,” came a gaily laughing voice. “ And as for killing 
me, the thing’s impossible ! ” 

Trowbridge swung round, his jaw sagging. Norman Conquest 
and Superintendent Williams had entered by the french 
window, which they had found slightly ajar. Davidson was 
immediately behind them. A more dishevelled set of scare- 
crows could not have been imagined ; but they were certainly 

much alive. 
_“ Hold her, Trowbridge ! ” shouted Williams. 

The inspector stared stupidly. Margaret Herridew had 
_ Jeaped towards the door with the agility of a tigress, and the 
policeman who stood there was so startled that he was doing 
nothing to bar her exit. 

“Not this time, Sweet Face,” drawled Conquest. 

He had been fully prepared for her move, and even while he 
spoke he was flinging himself forwards and sideways. He 
clutched at one of her ankles just as she had succeeded in 
getting the door open. With a violent jerk he pulled her right 
back into the room, where she fell sprawling to the floor face 
upwards, her négligé gaping in disorder. 

“Here, steady !’’ protested Trowbridge, aghast. “Not so 
rough, Conquest ! No need to handle a woman . 

He paused, more aghast than ever. The fight that was 
taking place on the floor was terrible to witness. Margaret 
Herridew, that timid, piquant-faced creature of a minute ago, 
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was now a devil in human form. Biting, snarling, scra 
kicking, she was fighting Conquest with everything she. 

Not that there was the slightest chance. Norman’s superior 
size and strength soon prevailed, and he pulled no punches, 
either. When he finally had her subdued, he was sitting right 
across her middle and holding her shoulders down to the 
floor with steel-like hands. Davidson was holding her lashing 
feet. 

“ Are you mad, Conquest ? ” shouted mer he ee conte 

angrily. ‘‘ You can’t treat a woman like this. . 

““She’s no ordinary woman, brother, believe me, ” retorted 
Conquest, with a quick glance at Williams. “ Ever heard of 
Sweet Faced Babs? Don’t you know that you're in the 
presence of Amos Herridew’s murderer? And I said 
murderer \”’ 

“ You didn’t know, Trowbridge, did you ? ” jerked Williams, 2 
“ Allow me to introduce Mr. Horace Augustus Hillier, the — 
notorious Notting Hill murderer ! ”’ 3 

Although usually a placid and unruffied individual, Bill 
Williams had not been able to restrain the temptation to 
make that dramatic announcement. He felt ashamed of it 
immediately afterwards, but the effect was wizard. Trow- 
bridge made gurgling sounds as though his windpipe had got ~ 
tied into a knot, and he stared at the captive with stupefied 
consternation. . oS 

“ Hillier! Sweet Faced Babs!” he ejaculated, a light of 
vague recollection coming into his eyes. ‘‘ Why, yes, of course. 
But you’re not telling me that this woman——” .. 

“No woman, Trowbridge,” snapped Williams. “ Take , = 
another look. His hair’s genuine enough and he’s as small- 
boned as any woman, but he’s a man we’ve been after for 
eight years; wanted for the murder of his wife in Notting 
Hill, just before the war. It was the war, no doubt, and the __ 
general upheaval it caused, that enabled him to elude us for | rf 
so long.”’ , 

Trowbridge hesitated a moment, his senses still unable to 4 


7 ”» 


“‘ Margaret Herridew’s ” chest. 
“My God, you’re right,” he said dazedly. 
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*‘ Hairs and everything, eh ? ” said Conquest, with a laugh. 
“Satisfied, Inspector ? ”’ 

A change had come over Horace Augustus Hillier, alias 
Sweet Faced Babs, alias Margaret Herridew. The knowledge 
that he was caught, with every door of escape closed, gave 
him resignation. 

“ All right. You’ve got me,” he said bitterly. “I know 
when I’m through. Need this farce continue? Am I to be 
allowed to get up? ”’ 

“You can get up,” interrupted Trowbridge. “ But first of 
all we’ll put these things on your wrists.” 

“ Handcuffs ? ’”’ said Conquest. ‘‘ Be yourself, Inspector. 
They’re three sizes too large. The point about Hillier’s 
woman impersonation is that he’s as small as a woman— 
everywhere. Small hands, small wrists, small ankles. That’s 
why he was such a success.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter about handcuffs,’’ growled Williams. 
“You can let him get up, Conquest. I should imagine there 
are enough of us in this room to stop his little games if he 
thinks of starting any. Make sure he’s not armed, though. 
We've had one sample of his gunnery this evening and we 
don’t want another.” 

It did not take long to make certain the prisoner was 
unarmed. He was allowed to get to his feet—and then to sit 
down for a few minutes while he made a statement ; he had 
expressed a desire to talk and Williams saw no reason why 
he should be denied. Davidson took a seat close beside him, 
notebook ready. 

“No hurry, Hillier,”’ said Williams. ‘‘ Think out what you 
want to say, and then say it. You're under no compulsion, 
mind.” 

“You needn’t warn me,” broke in Hillier, who was still 
breathing hard from his recent exertions. “ Just give me a 
minute or two to get my breath, that’s all. You're lucky it 
was Conquest who grabbed at me,” he added, with a baleful 
glance at Norman. ‘“ No other man could have stopped me.” 

By this time Trowbridge was beginning to recover from 
the first effects of the double shock he had received. He 
regarded the three recent arrivals with mingled astonishment 
and relief. 
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“ How did you escape?” he asked wonderingly. “Tye 
been wanting to ask that for the last three minutes. She 
you were dead. . . . At least, he sald pom sete em ae 
under tons of broken stonework. 

“This devil did his best to wipe us out,” said the 
intendent. ‘‘ He plugged Conquest first—got him in the 1 
—and really thought he was dead. Then he fired at Davide 
and me, and the shooting caused another part of the floor to 
fall in. We were buried right enough and we should be there 
now but for Conquest. One hell of a fellow, this Conquest,” _ 
he added, with a straight look at Trowbridge. “ I fancy yous 
been having wrong ideas about him.” 

“T’ve had a few ideas about him, sir, and I dat 
know if they’re wrong,” put in the young constable, bins! 
still stood near the door. “But there! If he saved y 
life——”’ 

“ T owe you an apology, pal, for what happened back t 
in the garden,” Conquest. “ The plan went wrong, 
see. You weren’t supposed to know anything. . 

“Cut it out, both of you!” interrupted Williams } "y 
“TI don’t want any talk of that sort. Listen, Trowbridge,” h e 
went on, swinging round to the inspector. ‘‘ This man did 
not fail in his duty and he is not to be re omething 
happened which we had better all forget.” hued 

The inspector, who did not fully understand, nodded. 
Tactfully, he changed the subject. wae 

“ How did you know about—him, sir?” he eakedl with ; 
nod towards Hillier. ‘‘ And why didn’t you contact me as 
soon as you did know? Hardly fair to me. e 

“My dear man, it was my intention to contact you,” said 
the superintendent. “I came here with Davidson to veri ify 
my suspicions—and at that time they were only suspicions. 
Hillier himself, by his murderous action, gave hisaill away. 
I hate to admit it, but it was Conquest who put me on the 
track.” a oo 

“It was a remark of yours, Sweet William, which s 
a certain thought,’ said Norman. ‘So the credit’s 3} 
really. Remember when we were here this mocehaal : fter rs 
that poor bloke, Peterfield, had been arrested we were talking. 
I said to you if ee hadn’t killed Herridew, who h 
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Mrs. Herridew? You told me to shut up. ‘ That frightened, 
child-faced creature?’ Your own words, Bill.” 

“ But I can’t see——” 

“ Child-faced. That was the expression which started some- 
thing humming in the back of my mind—a vague sort of 
memory,’ continued Conquest. “‘ Something in her appearance 
had touched a chord, too—Mrs. Herridew’s appearance, I 
mean. Child-faced ? Where had I heard that term? Some- 
thing seemed to click... . ‘Baby Face?’ No. Something 
like it, but different. ‘Angel Face?’ That didn’t connect, 
either. So when I got home I went through my Rogues’ 
Gallery... .” 

“Your what ?” 

“T’ll bet my Rogues’ Gallery is better than yours at the 
Yard,” said the Desperado, as he eased the handkerchief 
round his neck into a slightly more comfortable position. 
“It wasn’t long before I came to an account of the eight-year- 
old Notting Hill murder. Horace Augustus Hillier, famous on 
. the halls as Sweet Faced Babs, the cleverest woman im- 
personator of the age. Wow! I’d got it! What the devil 
Hillier’s doing in this household, though, is more than I can 
imagine. I phoned you at the Yard and gave you Hillier’s | 
name. I didn’t think you would catch on quite so quick.” 

“ You've got a nerve, Conquest! You actually phone me > 
and then come here. . .. Well, we won’t go into that,” grunted 
Williams. “‘ It’s a damned good thing you did come here. 
You know, of course, since you looked the case up, that 
Hillier was wanted for a particularly brutal murder. We never 
laid hands on him. He eluded us completely. His wife was a 
concert singer and he stabbed her to death in a fit of insane 
jealousy because she was friendly with a fellow artist. ... He 
was pretty celebrated himself at the time; and his female 
impersonations earned him tip-top money. There was no 
question about his guilt, for there were actual eye-witnesses. 
The killing took place outside the stage door of a concert hall. 
He ran off while people were bending over the poor girl and 
he was never seen again.” 

“The odds were all on my side, Superintendent,” said 
Hillier, looking up with burning eyes. “ I got out of England— 
to Switzerland. Never mind how. You can guess. Until then 
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my female impersonation had been only for the stage ; bat 
now it became permanent. As for Herridew. ... I’m glad I , 
killed him, the swine! I’ve wanted to kill him for 7 
Last night I thought I had the opportunity to do it safely.” 
“IT must warp you, Hillier, that anything you say——” 
“Damn your warnings! What py rece 2p can it make? 
You'll send me to the gallows for killing that little bitch eight __ 
years ago, so what does it matter what I say about Herridew ? 
Do you know what I was in this house? A prisoner! A slave! 
Herridew’s obedient slave, blast his eyes! I thought I wasin 
luck when I met up with him in Switzerland, but it was the a 
craziest move I ever made.” . 
“You met him by chance ?’ | 
“ Yes, in a way—but I’d known him, on and off, for two d 
or three years before that,” said Hillier. “ At one time he’d 
been a theatrical agent—crooked as hell, of course—but before 
I was well known he got me one or two engagements. Then he 
drifted into buying and selling. We happened to be staying — 
at the same hotel and he recognised me.’ The little man’s | 
eyes, always vivid, blazed with contempt. “ The first thing 
he thought of was blackmail. How much was it worth if he 
kept quiet, instead of phoning the police ? He knew all about Hy) 
the Notting Hill affair, of course—the papers had been full 
of it. He told me he wouldn’t ask for money only he was 
up against it ; had come to Switzerland to make a big deal, 
and it had fallen through. And it’s a fact that at that time __ 
he was pretty low. I thought I saw my chance to beat the Pi 
rap completely. - 
“You'd better understand that I was pretty much on edge. r 
I was living openly in a big hotel because I thought it was 
safer than skulking in a private apartment. So far, I was 
safe, but you police people had plastered my description a 
my photograph all over the country, and had sent them 
abroad. At any minute I might be challenged. That i 
personation of mine, though, was pretty good, ” added Hillier, 
with a kind of braggart pride. “ From that day to this not a 
single soul has ever doubted that I was a woman. An 
attractive woman too, That’s what made it so safe. It’s not 
so easy for a man to change his appearance when he’s on 
the run, but with a woman it’s different. There are all sor s 
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of ways—a new hair colour, plucked eyebrows, make-up and 
lipstick—and clothes. The ‘Mrs. Winsford Hume-Clayton ’ 
who stayed at that Swiss hotel was totally unlike the descrip- 
tion of the missing ‘Sweet Faced Babs.’ All the same, I 
didn’t feel safe. 

“So when I found out that Herridew was up against it an 
idea occurred to me. I hated Switzerland just as much as I 
hated France or Germany. I’m a Londoner, and London’s 
my home. I wanted to get back—and to be safe when I was 
back. That seemed an idle dream—until I met Herridew. 
He was full of the idea of buying a partnership with Willoughby 
Choate. Choate was wealthy—a big success. For seven 
thousand pounds, Herridew told me, he could join Choate 
and they would work together. It would mean golden 
opportunities for making money... .” 

Hillier paused, looking with sudden envy at Conquest who 
was lighting a cigarette. Norman tossed one over, and the 
man lit up gratefully. He inhaled two or three lungfuls of 
smoke before resuming. Williams had sat down in one of the 
easy chairs ; Trowbridge was still standing. 

‘When I was in the profession I made good money—big 
money,” continued Hillier. “‘ I was lucky with the horses too. 
I had nearly ten thousand pounds put away—safely where 
the police couldn’t find it. What was the good of it tome? I 
might go wandering about the Continent for a year or two. ... 
And then? I thought I had a better idea. I gave Herridew 
his seven thousand on the understanding that he would take 
me back to England as his wife. There would be no questions 
asked. He was a respectable business man—people thought 
he was respectable, at any rate. I didn’t go at once, of course. 

. We decided to let six months go by, so that the hunt for 
me would have died down. All we did—then—was to move 
on to Italy and register in a hotel as man and wife. That 
established my relationship, and you can be quite sure that 
I took other precautions so that Herridew would keep his 
word. He was to go back to England, rent a good flat, and 
prepare everything for my coming. By telling his friends and 
business acquaintances that he had got married on the 
Continent he easily paved the way. 

“Well, six months later, after his partnership with Choate 
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was signed and sealed, he came for me. I got back into 
England without any trouble at all, and I was a to laugh 
in Scotland Yard’s face. I did laugh too.” 

“You'd have laughed on the other side of your face, my 
friend, if,it hadn’t been for the war,” said Williams ee 
“A lot of important things were shelved because of the ae 
national emergency. All the same, I'll admit that you eluded ~ 
us cleverly enough.” 

“ The war made both Choate and Herridew rich,” continued 
the prisoner. ‘‘ They began to deal in big finange.... Hundreds 
became thousands, and their income soared, It ‘was just ae 
the end of the first big London blitz, when houses were 
all over the place, that Herridew bought this property. O: 
course, he bought it cheap, swindling some poor mug. As 
mean as hell, that filthy rat... . We moved in from the flat. 
Servants and everything. High life.’’ His tone became bitter 
again. “ All for the sake of appearances, you understand, so 
that Choate or Herridew could invite their poor dupes to 
dinner and impress them. I was the hostess—charming, the 
very embodiment of solid respectability. | 

“I was safe—yes. The police had given up the hunt for — 
me years ago. I was definitely established as Mrs. Amos 
Herridew, against whom the police had no suspicion. Afterthe 
first couple of years I was able to use my own hair.” He shook ~ 
his head and tossed the luxuriant tresses. “ Yes, it’s allmy 
own. No fake. I did the thing properly. Not one of our 
servants has ever had the faintest breath of suspicion/against 
me. To them their ‘mistress’ has always been a woman. 
Fetch in Ellen the housemaid now and watch her faint when 
she hears the truth.” . 

“ We're not interested i in fainting housemaids, Sweet Face,” __ 
said Conquest. ‘‘ Why did you kill Herridew ? ” jo = 

“You shouldn’t ask questions like that, Conquest,” began 

iams, wa 


“ That’s just where you’re wrong ; I can ask any ee 
I like,” said Norman. “ I'm not festooned with red tape, like 
you. And I’m interested. This dirty hound not only bunged 
an old Roman knife into Herridew’s back, but he tried to 
fasten the blame on young Peterfield.” =. 

“ And why not ? ” snapped Hillier, his lips twisting cruelly. - 
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“What was Peterfield to me? I thought I saw a way of 
getting rid of Herridew—the only man who knew my true 
identity. I wonder if you appreciate that ? In all these years 
Herridew had kept his word—about the only time he ever 
did keep his word. And he only kept it because he was afraid 
to do anything else. He was harbouring a wanted murderer, 
and he knew it. He had never told anybody—not even Choate. 
Whenever Choate came here he looked upon me as Herridew’s 
genuine wife, and even tried to flirt with me—-and worse— 
the filthy rat. 

“I was Herridew’s wife, you understand. There was 
nobody to question it. Bank balance, identity card, ration 
book—everything in perfect order. With Herridew dead I 
could go anywhere and live freely... .” | 
“ Couldn’t you live freely here ? ”’ 

“With Herridew taunting me with exposure every time I 
_ refused to fall in with his narrow, miserly, greed-inspired 
_ whims?” asked the other fiercely. “‘ I’ve always been for 

‘spending money—for enjoying myself. I was prepared to spend 
three or four years lying low, if only for the reward of stepping 
out and enjoying life later. But did I ever go out? No! 
Herridew was too mean to spend a penny on a dinner or a 
theatre. Whenever I suggested it, he warned me that it would 
be too risky. I was shut up here—a timid, domestic, faithful 
housewife. Every time I needed new clothes I had to have a 
hell of a row with him. He kept the money, and doled it out 
to me in dribs and drabs. My bank account was only pretence. 
During the past three or four years I’ve hated him more and 
more. All I wanted to do was to break free. | 

“ But I couldn’t. If I left him, Herridew said, he would 
have me sent to the gallows. One word from him would be 
enough. It was true too. It took me eight years to establish 
this new identity, and once Herridew blew the gaff I couldn’t 
hope to establish another.” 

“My poor fathead, if Herridew had you by the short hair, 
so you had him,” said Conquest. ‘‘ Surely you could see 
that ? He couldn’t expose you without exposing himself.” 

“ Couldn’t he?” retorted Hillier. ‘“‘ He had it all cut and 
dried. If it ever came to a show down he would be the poor 
dupe ; he had met me on the Continent and had accepted me 
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as a woman in good faith, and not until now had he di 
that I was really a man—and the wanted Hillier.” 

‘“ But damn it, you were supposed to be man and wile | 
You shared the same bedroom. . 

‘‘ We never shared the same bedroom. It wouldn’t be the 
first time that a man has married a woman and never slept — 
with her,” said Hillier. ‘‘ Herridew was convincing enough, — 
and although I never believed that he would carry out his — 
threat, the risk was too great. It was certain death for me— — 
death by the rope. For him a possible prison sentence for 
harbouring me, or complete freedom if he was able to get his — 
absurd story over. I think he only used it to keep me under — 
his thumb. : 

‘‘ Things went from bad to worse, and recently I had row 
after row with him because he made a fool of himself with the 
local electric light people. All this trouble has come ; 
because of that folly. He installed his own plant—and had 
to build the damned house right on top of an old Ros 
crypt! Last night the climax came. 

“You know what happened. The floor of the infec 
place fell in. Herridew and young Peterfield went down to 
have a look and they came back sweating with excitement. 
Gold coins! Gold vases! Roman relics! I wish you could - 
have seen the greed in the swine’s eyes as he told me abc 
the discovery. I got thinking. . . . Peterfield was the only 
other man who knew of the Roman gold, and if I co old: : 
make it appear that Peterfield had come back in the night 
to rob the crypt I should be on velvet. He’d be at 
once. I was a fool, of course,” Hillier added sourly. ‘‘ There ~ 
wasn't time to give the thing full thought—or time to. 
make careful enough preparations. It seemed all right at the | 
time... .” cn 
“ These things always seem all right at the time,” said 
Williams heavily. ‘‘ How many crooks have I had through 
my hands who've used those very same words ? It’s not until 
afterwards—when it’s too late—that you think of all t 
details you should have taken care of.” X Be 

“I know—I know,” muttered Hillier, ‘“‘ After the servants 
were in bed I persuaded Amos to take me down the garden 
to show me the vault. He didn’t like it. He refused—iuntil — 
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I said I’d go myself, anyway. It was all very easy. I took 
care to wear gloves and I had my gun too. But when we 
were looking over the relics I found a long knife that would 
serve my purpose even better. I drove it into his back as 
we were coming out. He never knew a thing. That’s all.” 

“ Not quite all,” said Conquest. “‘ You took a few measures 
to incriminate Peterfield, didn’t you ? ”’ 

“Yes, and I thought they were clever,” replied Hillier 
bitterly. “ He left his scarf behind in the flurry, and I found 
it in the hall—complete with his initials. I soaked it with 
blood and then took it to the pond and dropped it in. I made 
- marks on the gravel path and obliterated them in such a way 
that the obliterations were more noticeable than the foot- 
_marks. I was sure the police would find the scarf. They did. 

I thought everything was going smoothly. Even now I don’t 
understand what went wrong.’ 

“‘ T wonder if you were too clever ? ” said the superintendent. 
“Or perhaps you weren’t clever enough. As a responsible 
Scotland Yard officer I hate to tell you that Conquest is mainly 
responsible for your present position—but it’s a fact. A nice 
clean sweep, Conquest,’”’ he added. “ Choate, Herridew, and 
the Notting Hill murderer. It wouldn’t be a bad idea if you 
joined the Force.” 

“I couldn’t think of anything badder,” said Norman 
promptly. “In the Force I should be all wrapped up in the 
same red tape as you are. But as a free agent—fun and games 
whenever I like. I’ve half an idea,” he added dreamily, ‘‘ that 

_there’ll be more fun and games to-night. But you wouldn’t 
know anything about that, Bill.” 

' Williams gave him a hard look. 

“Anything behind that remark ? ” he asked becepiclously. 
“Hey! Do you know that there’s a stream of blood pouring 
down your collar?” he added; his attention distracted. 
“That wound of yours may be more serious than you think. 
You'd better see a doctor.” 

Conquest tenderly tightened the rough bandage round his 
throat, and looked at Horace Augustus Hillier. 

“A keepsake from you, Horace, which I shall probably 
bear to my dying day,” he said, without reproach. “I don’t 
blame you for taking a pot shot at me—because you thought 
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ate life depended on it. All the same, it was a damned — i 


eS 
nti, now completely resigned, was s ready to be taken 
awa j 
“No need for you to come with us, Conquest,” said Sweet P 
William. “ You’d better go and see that doctor. Give me a e 
ring in the morning and tell me how you're feeling.” q 
Norman took his departure, going by way of the front door: i 
But before the police officers and their prisoner were out of 
the house he had calmly walked through the trellis gate at 
the side, and was on his way up the garden. This was 
essentially the moment for action. In a very little while the 
young constable, or a relief man, would be put back on the —_ 
job. Conquest reckoned that he had a clear quarter of on Pi 
hour—and he needed only five minutes. ys 
The fun and games he had mentioned so openly to Williams ; 4 
were about to begin. . 
“ Poor old Bill!’ chuckled Norman as he approached the 5 
power house. ‘‘ He swallowed that yarn of mine whole—when —_ 
I told him that the iron bars had only held the concrete slab — 
for fifteen seconds! He thinks the entrance is completely 
blocked. But—oh, boy! This is where I help myself toa 
packet |”  } 
He chuckled again. It had been easy enough to hoodwink 
the superintendent in the stress of that grim moment. 
Actually, the iron bars had held securely. The crashing sound __ 
which Williams and Davidson had heard had been caused by 
some other rubble which Conquest had deliberately pushed 
over ; and their desire to get away from that danger spot had > 
precluded any possibility of an immediate investigation. a 
The beauty of the whole set up was that no human soul 
knew the extent of the Roman treasure ; so Norman Conquest 
could take his pick and none would be the wiser. pe 
He took his pick. Dn 
Once again he filled his pockets, and this time he made an, 
even choicer selection. Then, having made his exit, he levered” 
one of the iron bars free—and this time the concrete slab 
collapsed in real earnest, blocking the entrance completely. 
Everything was exactly as it should be. : 
Then—home. 
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____. It was a shock for Joy when her valiant young husband 
 atrived looking yery much like a battle casualty. Her squeak 
: of dismay at his dishevelled appearance was succeeded by a 
heartfelt cry of anguish when she became aware of his wound. 
“You're hurt, Norman! You're hurt badly. .. .” 
_ “A mere scratch, sweetheart,’ he interrupted, settling 
himself in a chair with a somewhat ominous metallic clang. 
“In a minute I’ll get you to bathe the place. Then all I shall 
need will be a strip of surgical plaster.”’ 
“I don’t believe you,” she said breathlessly. “‘ You always 
_ make light of things. ... What was that funny metallic sound 
I heard just now, when you sat down ? ” 
“Nothing much, Pixie; merely about ten thousand quids 
worth of gold,”’ he replied, grinning. ‘‘ But you’d better hear 
_ the whole yarn. Interesting, I can assure you. .. .” 
“ Before I hear anything, you’re coming with me to the 
bathroom,” she broke in firmly. 
She was relieved to find that the wound was, indeed, 
superficial. Later, when he had changed into pyjamas and 
_ dressing gown, after a bath, he told her everything. 
“And when you went out, and I said you were going to 
take a lot of silly risks, you said there wouldn’t be any risk 
at all,” she commented accusingly. ‘‘ By what I can under- 
ey stand, you’ve been shot at, you've been buried alive, you’ve 
__ saved Bill Williams’s life at the risk of your own, and goodness 
} knows what else! And that policeman! You're going to get 
* into trouble for playing such a trick on him... .” 
“Don’t you believe it,” laughed Norman. “I'll make an 
even bet that Sweet William never even mentions the matter. 
I’ll admit things didn’t pan out exactly as I expected... .” 
“And what’s it all for ?”’ she broke in. ‘“‘ It was a good 
f _ thing, of course, to unmask that horrid murderer, and save 
i Peterfield—but what’s the good of all this gold?” 
- “When it’s cleaned it’ll look nice.” 
ey “You wouldn’t sell it, Norman—you know you wouldn’t— 
not to be melted down. That would be—well, something like 
sacrilege. They’re of tremendous value as antiques.” 
““My sweet, you don’t understand,” said the Desperado 
gently. “‘ Honour demanded that I should grab the stuff. 
‘Just because Bill Williams comes and interrupts everything 
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must I abandon the whole game ? ee 
weTheres devi i ny I jus mn 


devilish glint in your 

“ Out with it ! What's the real idea ? 

PP ecviied gaily 
“I’m going to get Mandy to polish the 
then we'll shove it in this big glass-fronted e: 
he said, with a twinkle. he wl te 
tea, and watch his face when he catches sight of ny 0 
and latest collection !” ae 


THE END 
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